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Gold Dust | Fairy Soap 


has a huridred and one uses. Perhaps youuse Gold Dust 
for washing dishes-—most people do. But its use shouldn't 
stop there. It is just as effective for washing clothes, for 
cleaning pots and pans, for scrubbing floors, doors and 
woodwork, for washing windows and mirrors, for cleaning 
refrigerators, brooms, brushes and combs, for cleansing 
bath-tubs, pipes, sinks—and for making the finest soft soap. 


Bathe daily with Fairy Soap. 

Ihe daily bath is worth all the squills and pills in the 
world, but half its benefit and enjoyment depend on the 
purity of the soap used. 

Fairy Soap is just as pure as its whiteness would lead you 
to believe — because it is made from edible products, and 
has no coloring matter, dyes or high perfumes to deceive 


If you are not using Gold Dust for afl of these things, you 
are not getting its full benefits. Gold Dust is an all-’round 
cleanser; it is the greatest time- and labor-saver known 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins 
do your work” 


the eye or delude the sense of smell. 
Its floating properties, handy oval shape, aud price 
of Sc, leave nothing to be desired. 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ 
in your home?” 











Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


Sunny Monday is white and makes clothes white, sweet 


iclean. It is a quick dirt-starter; it contains no rosin, 
used in all y »w laundry soaps,) and will wash woolen 
without shrinking, colored goods without fading Clothe 
cost money, and Sunny Monday will make them last twice 
as long as if washed with ordinary yellow laundry soap 
The use of choice fats and vegetable oils makes Sunny 
Monday expensive to produce — yet it sells for Sc. Better 
save your clothes than your pennies! 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash 


away your troubles” 
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HEY call La Follette a radical; and the 
term fits well enough in its intelligent and 
unbiased application, but not at all in the 
wild-eyed sense in which it is applied by 
the regulars, the standpatters, the reactionaries. 

They call him a poseur; and that, too, is true 
in so far as his keen appreciation of the dramatic 
and his readiness to utilize that appreciation, his 
elaboration of mannerisms to increase his own 
effectiveness, his grasp of striking essentials and 
his methods of their presentation are concerned. 

They call him a faker; and that is idiotic, for 
no man in the United States Senate has a breader, 
more comprehensive, more exact knowledge of the 
subjects with which he deals than this man. 

They call him an anarchist, a disturber, a self- 
seeker, a fraud, a gallery-player, a demagogue, an 
uplifter, a foe to business, a menace to the estab- 
lished order—and some in heat have called him a 
4s crook; but all this does not disturb La Follette. 
ba } ie Nor need it disturb any other; for man does not 

Cum squeal before he is hurt —or at least until he thinks 
he will be hurt—and the regular Republicans, the 
Old Guard, are especially susceptible to both pokes 
and premonitions of pokes. 

The progress of La Follette has been as remarkable as it has been spectacular and 
interesting. When he first came to Washington, in 1906, he was a joke—they said. 
They jeered and japed and gibed at him. He was a butt. Every time the Old 
Guardsters mentioned his name they mentioned it with a laugh—a foolish, fanatical 
fellow, come down to the Capitol to try to impress some of his foolish, fanatical notions 
on the Senate and the country. They did not do him the scant courtesy of saying he 
was well-meaning —just a visionary; more dangerous, perhaps, than the usual visionary 
because he was so intense about his visions, so fanatical for what he considered the 
right, but not much to be feared and soon to be rolled over by the machine and mashed 
into regularity—haw! haw! 

So, in April, five years ago, when he got up to make his speech on the pending 
railroad rate bill, three months after he had been sworn in as a member of the Senate, 
the Senators on the Republican side, every one of them attached with more or less 
firmness.to the Aldrich machine—all regulars—couldn’t laugh at him on the floor because 
of the proprieties and conventions, and hurried to the cloakrooms to laugh at him 
there. They laughed, too, long and heartily, at this short, square, sturdy man, sitting 
far over on the Democratic side, who had the temerity to address those solons on the 
subject of railroad rates. They sneered and jeered and remained off the floor until 
he had finished, thus humiliating him, they thought, and hazing him and harrying 
him, and showing him how utterly inconsequential he was. 














A Lone Crusader Now a Leader 


The New Senator’s Prophecy About Vacant Seats 


T WAS not an unparalleled scene. Some years before, when Beveridge made his 

great Philippines speech, they had walked out and laughed in the same way. Now 
they didn’t know and didn’t care that La Follette was making the greatest presentation 
of the railroad rate contention that had ever been made in that Senate, or that was to 
be made for many years. They did not know or care that La Follette knew more of 
the railroad question, in all its phases, than all the laughing and jeering regulars 
combined; in fact, more than the rest of the Senate all together, whether laughers or 


listeners. What they had in mind was that here was a fanatic, with incendiary—to 
them— ideas, and he must be put in his proper place. They did not have knowledge 


enough to combat him in debate; so they cut him—they sent him to Coventry, they 
disapproved of him by walking out, they emphasized their disapprobation by a physical 
instead of a mental demonstration. 

La Follette is a virile person. He was not insensible to what was happening. He 
recognized the slight; and pausing in the midst of his argument he pointed to the 
empty seats on the Republican side and said slowly, without rancor: 

“Mr. President, I pause in my remarks to say this: I cannot be wholly indifferent 
to the fact that Senators by their absence at this time indicate their want of interest 
in what I have to say upon this subject. The public is interested. Unless this 
important question is rightly settled, seats now temporarily vacated may be permanently 
vacated by those who have the right to occupy them at this time.” s 

That was all there was to it. La Follette, the first Republican Progressive in the 
Senate, stopped in the middle of a speech that is now a textbook on the subject of 
railroad rates to make a prophecy. The Lonely Man of the Senate said, calmly and 
without undue emphasis, that it would not be long before he had company and support. 
Likely as not he could have gone further and designated seats that would be vacant 
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presently by the will of the people, instead of 
by the whim of the Senators; for he knew what 
was coming and they did not. He realized 
conditions and they sneered at them. 

That was only five years ago, in April. Not 
more than half a dozen Republicans would do 
La Follette the courtesy of listening to him and 
not one of them had any intention of voting 
with him. And yet at this moment twelve other 
Senators, all Republicans, not only are enlisted 
with La Foliette, are insurgent and progressive, 
but are willing and anxious to let the country 
know they stand with La Follette, and have 
gone to the extreme of signing a declaration of 
principles, of allowing their names to be incor 
porated in a resolution that has become official 
and is spread on the minutes—have announced 
their positions to the entire country. In five 
years, instead of being the Lonely Man of the 
Senate, La Follette has banded with him twelve 
Senators, the thirteen forming one-quarter of the 
entire Republican strength of that body; and with 
him, in most instances, five or six more who, though 
they may disagree as to detail, can be relied upon 
to vote with him on some occasions. 

It is eleven hundred miles from Madison, Wisconsin, to Washington, District of 
Columbia, and La Follette news had traveled slowly apparently, so far as the Senate 
was concerned. What had reached Washington had fallen on prejudiced ears. It made 
no difference to the Old Guard that La Follette had accomplished vital, important, 
constructive things in Wisconsin; that he had served six years in the national House 
of Representatives and served brilliantly where, for one thing, he had written the 
agricultural schedule in the McKinley tariff law, which was the strongest point in 
that law from a Republican viewpoint. The Old Guard had heard that La Follette, in 
Wisconsin, had not remained a Sawyer-Spooner Republican, which he originally was; 
but had advanced, had forced the railroads to some commensurate regard for the rights 
of the people they were supposed to serve, and had in various ways brought the vested 
interests to a healthy appreciation of their state, civic and popular duties. 
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Intelligent, But Dangerous 


The Old Guard Worried by the Insurgent Wing 


HE Old Guard, hearing enough to know this was a dangerous man— dangerous to 

the established order, to the special interests—did not stop to analyze, to inquire, 
to debate. Instead, they labeled La Follette as a demagogue, as a visionary, as a 
self-seeker who had nothing else in mind than the holding of public office and the 
limelight that came with it; and having labeled him thus they sought to make the label 
stick. They couldn’t meet him on the ground of information. So they tried ridicule 
and impugning of motives, and sneers, and said, on the one hand, that he was crazy; 
and, on the other, that he was a shrewd, unscrupulous, intelligent, but dangerous— highly 
dangerous — person. 

The result of that campaign is now apparent. Indeed, it has been apparent for two 
years—ever since the Congress met in special session to frame the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law. To date, the opposition of the Old Guard to La Follette has netted La Follette 
twelve colleagues, who are with him, in accord with him, pledged to the principles 
he advocates. It has netted the Old Guard a loss of twelve votes—-they never had 
La Follette’s—and has reduced their majority in the Senate to a shaky eight. It has 
vacated some of the seats La Follette said 
it will vacate others as soon as the opportunity arises. 

La Follette is a strong man. Like every other strong man he cannot occupy a 
middle ground. His convictions are positive 
You must believe either with La Follette or against him. 
zone—no place where a half-and-half conviction will serve. Thus it falls to La Follette, 
as it fell to Roosevelt and as it has fallen to every other strong man since time began, 
to be always either the best or the worst. His friends and supporters consider him the 
ablest, the wisest, the most important public force of the present day. H 
say he is a demagogue who has no sincerity of con 
his own aggrandizement. 

I hold no brief for La Follette. I have known him a little since he came to 
Washington, have watched him a great deal and have lampooned him oftener than I 
have praised him—whenever I have written of him at all. I had doubts of his sincerity 
at the start; but I have seen him grow from an anti-machine and necessarily ar 


five years ago—-would be vacated, and 


so positive there can be no paltering. 
There can be no neutral 


enemie 


iction but seeks new issues for 


anti-railroad governor—the terms were synonymous in Wiscor who came to the 
Senate, to a position of commanding importance; from a state figure to a national 
figure; from a lone crusader to the leader of a cohesive, militant, fighting force that 
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comprises one-fourth of the Republican strength of the 
Senate. I have seen him thrown out of one Republican 
national convention; have seen his amendments to pend- 
ing legislation contemptuously defeated or laid on the 
table; have seen him fight doggedly and determinedly 
for his principles; have come to understand his character 
in a degree, at least—and to admire his courage, his 
patience, his persistence, his industry, his ability and his 
sincerity. It is not necessary to agree with La Follette 
in every particular in order to admire him; but whether 
one admires or not it is impossible to ignore him as a 
vital factor in the politics.of this country. La Follette is 
far past the ignoring stage. He is a big, virile reality 
even his‘enemies will admit that, for his accomplishments 
stare them in the face. 

La Follette is a small man, with a long body and short 
legs. He has a big head, a high forehead, and accentuates 
the height of that forehead by brushing his hair straight 
up. He is not aslight man, but is stocky and solidly built. 
He has a mobile face, attractive when it is lighted with a 
smile—as it most frequently is—but stern and set and 
impressive when he is fighting—a real fighter’s face. His 
voice has an agreeable resonance; his gestures are graceful 
and appropriate; his earnestness is so intense it makes you 
feel rather ashamed because you do not agree with him—if 
it so happens you do not. 


Examples of the Senator’s Courage. 


rg there should be any misapprehension about it, let 
it be said here that La Follette is no impractical the- 
orist but a hard-headed, hard-fisted, practical! man. He is 
a politician as well as acrusader. He playsthe game. Heis 
as adroit to make a turn to his political advantage as any 
other. He fights fire with fire. He has an organization 
because it needs organization to win. He takes care of 
his people. He has a machine—not in the offensive sense, 
but because any man seeking preferment by the voters 
must have a machine. He uses old as well as new tactics. 
He had played politics—and skillful politics—in the Senate; 
and he is playing skillful politics there now. He is ambi- 
tious. He is well aware of his ability and the power that 
ability gives him. He is somewhat intolerant of inter- 
ference; but, at that, has effaced himself often—notably 
in the railroad fight in the last Congress when he stood 
aside and let Cummins assume the leadership—and he has 
asserted himself often. He is looking for results. He gets 
them too. In the campaign of 1910, so disastrous to 
regular Republicans throughout the country, La Follette 
eame through in Wisconsin in better shape and with 
tronger indorsement from the people than any other 
Republican Senator, bar none. 

He has enthusiastic admirers who claim for him super- 
lative merits and enthusiastic detractors who ascribe to 
him damning motives. What La Follette isis this: Aman 
convinced that the political party to which he belongs has 
suffered to grow up national, state and party abuses that 
infringe on the rights of the people; that have endowed 
special interests with extraordinary, unjust and criminal 
powers; a man who believes in the widest extension of 
popular government; a man who seeks to let the people 
rule instead of having the people ruled. He has studied 
conditions and has decided on the abuses he 
thinks should be remedied. He is working to 


eternally. Now that he has twelve Republicans with him 
his courage will undoubtedly bring greater results; but 
when he was alone he fought with just as much vigor as he 
is fighting now with a coherent force behind him. His cour- 
age isn’t the courage of the fanatic. It is a calm, unafraid, 
enveloping mental attitude that balks at no obstacle and 
holds him rigid against all opposition. It must be a philo- 
sophical courage, too, for La Follette is always steady, 
always contained, always ready. Back that courage with a 
persistence that keeps him constantly hammering away, 
and you have a combination that does much to explain 
La Follette —his attitude, his accomplishments and his 
career. It makes no difference to him whether he opposes 
a whole Senate or a whole national convention. He opposes 
one or many with that same quiet, impelling fearlessness. 

He is no blusterer, seeking a quarrel; in fact, he has that 
highest courage that keeps him quiet many times when 
there is an incentive. Once, soon after he came into the 
Senate, he went up to the White House to see President 
Roosevelt. The President was in some ways opposed 
to La Follette. He did not like him much and he took 
no pains to conceal his attitude at the interview. Mr. 
Roosevelt has the faculty of letting folks definitely know 
he is displeased with them. La Follette and the President 
talked. The conversation threatened to become acri- 
monious. Then La Follette said: ‘‘Now, Mr. President, 
you cannot force a quarrel with me, because I won't 
quarrel. I refuse to fight with you. Though I am opposed 
to some of your policies, I think you are right in others and 
near right in more. Hence I intend to work with you, 
whether you want me to or not. Good afternoon.” 

In the latest session of Congress, after Senator Bailey 
had forced the yea-and-nay vote on the Lorimer case, 
La Follette went over and sat down beside Bailey, in 
Senator Tillman’s chair. 

“Bailey,” he said, “‘that forcing of the yea-and-nay 
vote on Lorimer was a piece of sharp practice, and you 
will regret it more than once in the future.” 

‘What do you mean, sir?” blustered Bailey. ‘Neither 
you nor any other man can say that to me!” 

“But I do say it,” repeated La Follette calmly and 
evenly. ‘“‘I do say it—and I say it again: That was a 
piece of sharp practice that you will regret!” 

Added to his courage and his persistence is his industry. 
It has been years since the Senate has known so great a 
worker as La Follette. He does prodigies of labor each 
day. He knows what he is talking about. He never goes 
into a subject without investigating it from every side. 
His arguments are based upon exact knowledge. When he 
took up the railroad question—years ago, in Wisconsin— 
he went into it in every phase. His speech on railroad 
rates, in which he argued for the physical valuation of 
railroads as the only basis on which an adequate solution 
of the problem could be reached, is in reality a textbook on 
the subject. It is the fruit of years of work, of years of 
that unceasing labor to which he gives up his days and 
nights. When he spoke against the Aldrich currency bill 
the first part of his speech, which later developed into an 
eighteen-hour attempt to kill the bill by filibuster, showed 
an accurate, widespread, comprehensive knowledge of 
finance that astounded everybody, including Aldrich, the 
supposed master of that intricate subject. His discussion 
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of the complicated cotton schedule in the tariff debates 
marked him as a master of wage language. And it is so 
with everything he takes up. He always knows his subject. 

Among the criticisms of La Follette is the oft-repeated 
one that he goes lecturing about the country. It is said 
he does this to keep himself before the public. That may 
be true in part, and it certainly is true that he goes lectur- 
ing to help along his cause; but the real reason is not that. 
If La Follette were a rich man he would not lecture as he 
does. He is a poorman. Every campaign in which he has 
engaged in the past ten or twelve years has found him, at 
its end, from twenty to thirty thousand dollars in debt. 
La Follette lectures because he has to have the money to 
pay off these obligations, and that is the best and quickest 
way for him to get the money. Personally I have never 
been able to see why it is undignified or unsenatorial for 
a Senator to lecture and get money for it —if he can lecture 
and get money for it, which most Senators cannot; but 
that seems to be the Old Guard view and La Follette has 
been reprobated severely for this sort of thing. Still, all 
of his speeches have not been lectures. He has done a lot 
of political speechmaking. He was largely responsible for 
the election of several Senators who are now with him in 
the Senate. 

When La Follette first came to the Senate, in 1906, he 
had accomplished much in Wisconsin, had established 
many reforms that he hoped to make national in their 
scope, had been governor of Wisconsin three times and 
had served six years in the national House of Represent- 
atives. He had routed the old Sawyer-Spooner machine 
in his state; and he found Spooner in the Senate as his col- 
league. The Senate knew him well enough, but pretended 
not to. Warnings that he was a radical and an incendiary 
had been industriously circulated by the Old Guard and 
he found himself—not entirely to his dissatisfaction, 
perhaps—a lonely and isolated figure. This position was 
forced on him. He was a radical—the first real one on the 
Republican side; and the rest held aloof, being mainly 
indurated conservatives. 


The Fight for Indian Lands 


A FOLLETTE was given a place on the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, which was the best one of the miscella- 
neous.lot handed him. La Follette was a conservationist. 
He had started a conservation policy for Wisconsin’s forests 
and water-powers, and he early found an opportunity for 
his bent in this direction. When the bill to dispose of the 
affairs of the five civilized tribes was brought before the 
Indian committee of the Senate, La Follette found in it 
a provision that would give the railroads crossing the 
Indian Territory control of the coal lands in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations. This is a tremendously rich 
bituminous field. La Follette protested. He was the only 
one. He voted against the favorable report of the bill. 
His was the only vote. He reserved the right to carry his 
protest to the floor of the Senate; the older Senators smiled 
patronizingly and whispered, one to the other, that this 
fresh young person would soon learn where he stood. 

La Follette did carry the fight to the floor of the Senate. 
When the coal item was reached he objected and started a 
discussion that lasted for two days. Many of the older 

Senators openly jeered at him, and Senator 
Spooner made a patronizing speech about it. 





that end—and working with all the strength, 
all the ability, all the power he has; and 
finally is not at all unmindful of the personal 
equation. He has ambitions and he seeks to 
gratify them. 

Inasmuch as the Old Guardster—who seeks 
to confound any opponent to the comfortable 
system that made the Old Guard possible and 
to the comfortable Old Guard that made the 
system possible—always uses as his last 
crushing argument the statement that any 
man who seeks to regulate the system is not 
worthy of credence or support because that 
man has ambitions for himself, this last 
statement has been frequently used against 
La Follette. It has been said he wants to be 
President, and that fact has been held to the 
disparagement of all hiswork. Ambition, from 
the Old Guard viewpoint, is fatal to honesty 
of purpose. A sterling moralist, your Old 
Guardster, when pointing out the defects in 
an opponent; a stern subscriber to the code 
of unselfishness and subordination of self in 
polities—for others! Probably La Follette 
does want to be President. It is quite likely 
he soon will be a candidate for the nomination. 
Why not? There is no reason, this being a 
free country; but you cannot make the Old 
Guardster think this ambition does not presage 
deep hypocrisy, rank demagoguery, political 
dishonesty and much more besides—when a 
Progressive has it! 

La Follette has courage—a_ persistent, 
dogged courage that keeps him fighting 








That did not feaze La Follette. He held on 
and fought; and before the discussion was 
ended even Spooner had been forced into line. 
The item was taken out of the bill and the 
coal lands were saved to the Indians and the 
public. The railroads haven’t grabbed them 
yet and will not. 

His next appearance was when the Hepburn 
bill was before the Senate. This was the great 
rate measure that consumed months of time 
and was considered by President Roosevelt as 
most important. La Follette spoke on the 
bill, pointing out its defects and laying down 
the proposition that physical valuation is the 
only basis for adequate national regulation. 
This was the speech during which the Old 
Guard Senators wa'ked out of the Senate and 
in which La Follette made his prophecy of 
the new order that was coming. La Follette 
contended in this speech, which was based on 
years of study of the railroad question and was 
the most important and definite and conclu- 
sive pronouncement on the subject made up 
to that time—or yet made, probably—that 
the Hepburn bill would not solve the problem. 

He offered a series of amendments. The 
first was to write in the long-and-short-haul 
clause, which was not done then, but which 
was done in 1910. His other amendments 
offered were: To restore the imprisonment 
penalties for rebating; to continue the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 








He Has a Reai Fighter's Face 


force for such time as shall be prescribed by 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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HE apartment was sunny 
and large. It was, in fact, 
ample for the plain, unpre- 
tentious family of four that lived 
there on the upper West Side, bourgeois 
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sighed Mrs. Jasper indolently 
“What do you want me to d& 
Having finally persuaded her, Mr. Jasper 





in their harmony and contentment. Mr. 
Bassett, the husband and father, was secre- 
tary and treasurer of a large white-goods 
house in the jobbing district. In age, he 
was somewhat over forty; and, having suc- 
ceeded well in his business, his wife was 
justly proud of him. In turn, he seemed to 
be quite as absorbed in Mrs. Bassett. She 
was 2 plump, reposeful little woman with 
round, not uncomely features that shone 
constantly with homely satisfaction; and she 
doted on her children. These were Willard 
Spence, aged fourteen, who had inherited his 
mother’s blue eyes and brown hair; and 
Susan Harriet, who was eleven, going on 
twelve. The girl closely favored her father, 
including spectacles and gray, inquiring 
eyes; and it was wholly because of Susan 
and her brother that the Bassetts had taken 
so large, so sunny an apartment. 

Space and light cost money in New York, 
or the family, perhaps, might have spent far 
more on their amusements. For example, 
they might have entertained frequently, or 
Mrs. Bassett might have joined several clubs 
and given bridge parties, with handsome 
prizes of burnt leather and so forth. They 
might even have kept a motor and chauffeur 
as the people did who lived in the flat next 
door. 

There were in this family, however, only 
three—Mr. and Mrs. Jasper and their little 
Pomeranian. Fifi was the dog’s name; and 
Mrs. Jasper was a slim woman, with large 
eyes, whose tastes ran to picture hats, skirts 
cut very skimp and dangling earrings. One 
often saw her at the Waldorf. At home, 
however, her living arrangements consisted 
of a drawing room, first, and, in lesser degree 
of importance, a dining room, bedroom and kitchenette. 
There was also a clothes closet in the front hall; but, as 
Mrs. Jasper’s wardrobe was not only striking but extensive, 
most of it she kept in boxes under the bed and the couch 
in the drawing-room cozy corner. 

At noon quite a little light penetrated into the drawing 
room, so that she usually dressed there; though of course 
there was electricity, besides gas, in the bedroom, which 
also had a ground-glass window, opening on a party air- 
well. However, unless she had visitors Mrs. Jasper much 
preferred to make her toilet in the parlor, especially as the 
bedroom bureau took up too much space to allow a chair. 
The parlor was in many ways far the more convenient 
unless there was to be a bridge party, such as she always 
gave on days when she wasn’t playing elsewhere. Natu- 
rally, if guests were coming it meant she must rise hurriedly 
and dress at noon, an hour earlier than usual. Otherwise 
the janitor’s wife, who came in every afternoon to make 
up the bed, would not have time to arrange the drawing 
room before the arrival of the ladies. Nor would she be 
able to help in the kitchenette with the lettuce and olive 
sandwiches. 

One may hardly estimate the great intellectual stimulus 
that bridge offered to Mrs. Jasper and her friends. Besides, 
there were the prizes. Added to this, Mrs. Jasper, as well 
as her friends, motored often in the Avenue and the 
shopping district, so that in their lives an idle hour was 
rare. Intype, the Jasper machine was a large bottle-green 
limousine, with a flower vase in the front window and on 
the dash a horn which played tunes whenever the car 
turned a corner. Mrs. Jasper took great comfort in her 
motor. Every afternoon after bridge she drove in it to 
the fashionable hotel quarter, where she picked up Mr. 
Jasper at one or another of his favorite resting-places, per- 
haps stopping on the way down to look at hats or the latest 
thing in shirtwaists. 

The Jaspers were on rather good terms with each other. 
Mr. Jasper was a fat man, who ran a brokerage office and 
dressed very well. At night he and Mrs. Jasper dined at 
some fashionable restaurant. 

Of course, there was a wide gulf in the social scale 
between the Jaspers and their next-door neighbors, even 
though the Bassetts had never realized it; but though 
Mrs. Jasper mingled with all the best life of the fashionable 
cafés and other smart circles she still could be agreeably 
democratic when she chose. As a result, the Bassetts had 
not been living there more than a year at the most when 
Mrs. Jasper showed her neighborly spirit. 











was disposed to make no excessive demands. 
“Oh, | dunno— just the usual thing, I sup 
pose,” he suavely suggested. ‘Dinner at 
Sherry’s, say; then the theater. Rector’s or 
the Knickerbocker afterward. What else is 
there?” 

‘Sherry’s! 
retorted Mrs. Jasper “Why, before you 
knew it, that woman would be asking the head 
waiter for a souvenir menu on a postcard!” 

“Oh, well,”” returned Mr, Jasper care- 


withthose people? Thanks!” 


lessly: “‘then make it whatever place you 
like. Only you get me next to the man, 
Madge no matter how it hurts 

Meanwhile the innocent subject of this 
colloquy busied herself with her usual domes- 
tic affairs. From nine until ten she dusted; 
from ten until twelve she assiduously made 
and fried a large, crisp batch of crullers, 
saving each of the holes for which Willard 
Spence had a special penchant. The hour 
remaining before luncheon she devoted to 
herself, by polishing the bathroom mirror 
and setting her bureau in order. After 
luncheon or from one forty-five until 
three—she reposed in an easy chair while 
she hemstitched six huckabacks, darned three 
socks and a table napkin, and sewed buttons 
on two pairs of Willard Spence’s and one of 
Susan Harriet’s. After she had sufficiently 
rested herself by this, she arose and went 
into the kitchen. 

The day being Friday, it was accordingly 
consecrated in Mrs. Bassett’s domestic cal- 
endar to the making of cinnamon buns. 








“I Was Thinking,’ Said Mr. Bassett Slowly, ‘That Things Must 


Have Been Pretty Duli for You of Late"’ 
“Look a’ here, Madge,” said her husband one morning; 
“you don’t know the woman next door, do you?— the daub 
in the Philadelphia clothes?” 

Mrs. Jasper, who was absorbed in tying Fifi’s baby-blue 
hair ribbon, negligently shook her head. ‘ Heavens 
no!” she murmured. 

“But I hear the man has money,” returned Mr. Jasper 
earnestly. As his income largely depended on what trade 
he brought to the brokerage office, there was a reason for 
his earnestness. It was partly for the same reason, too, 
that he and Mrs. Jasper were so active in our best restau- 
rant society, though of late the gay whirl had hardly 
brought in enough to pay for the cigars and gasoline. 
““Maybe you’d better nub in there,” he suggested hope 
fully. ‘I’m told the rube carries a full sample line of the 
long green.” 

“Money?—he! Ah, McCarty!” retorted Mrs. Jasper 
the name McCarty being merely a figure suggesting irony 
and disdain. ‘“‘ Why, his wile has only a general housework 
girl and they never dine out!” 

“But you don’t understand, Madge,” protested Mr. 
Jasper. ‘“‘They’re saving theirs.”” 

Naturally it was difficult for Mrs. Jasper to conceive 
how any one should have money and still conceal it. 
“Fudge! Why, they haven't even a motor—not even a 
plain touring car!’’ she murmured. 

“Neither will we unless something turns up sen,” 
rejoined Mr. Jasper. ‘‘ You know there's two installments 
due already.” 

His wife, however, only shrugged herself. “‘Then why 
don’t you give ’em a note?” she asked idly as she drew her 
tortoise-shell back comb through Fifi’s hair. 

“| tried to,” answered Mr. Jasper, and as thoughtfully 
added: ‘Besides, the landlord’s been asking me where his 
is.” However, this didn’t seem to concern Mrs. Jasper 
much more than his other statement. 

“‘Never mind about the landlord,” she interposed. 
“How about Mulligan?” 

Mulligan was the Jaspers’ deus ex limousine — and there 
fore important. “‘Him? Oh, he thinks his is invested. 
— Say, now, Madge,” persisted Mr. Jasper, “I’m 
right about that next-door rig; I got it straight. You 
remember Bozeman, don’t you?—the fellow with side- 
burns that does the intermezzo with his soup?” 

She could never forget him, inasmuch as he had once 
dined with them at the St. Regis; but aside from this, 
Mr. Bozeman, as she recalled, was prominent in the white- 
goods trade. 


. 
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Consequently, the news about their next-door 








Mr. Bassett was especially fond of these. 
Before starting the buns, however, Mrs. 
Bassett lightly passed half an hour or so in 
making pie, in teaching the girl to mix 
noodles and in tossing up a bowlful of mayonnaise for the 
evening's salad. Afterward she put the pie in to bake; 
and, having helped to truss and stuff a pair of roasting 
fowls, Mrs. Bassett then applied herself to the really serious 
labor of the buns. 

Even in the most complete cook books, no directions 
oceur as to doorbells. At four, just as the first buns were 
ready for the oven, the Bassetts’ doorbell rang— and, what 
is more, it may be said that it rang iimperiously. Presently 
it rang again; in fact, the person who had rung the bell 
rang as if determined to get in. 

Naturally, since it was Mrs. Jasper! 

“Is your mistress at home?” she asked now, in the 
refined voice used by Miss Billie Burke during most of her 





best tea scenes, 

‘I am Mrs. Bassett,”” was the answer, at which Mrs. 
Jasper, once she had caught her breath, apologized quite 
prettily. ‘‘Merey! How stupid! Only I didn’t recognize 
you with your apron on your sieeves up too,” she 
explained tactfully. Then she announced both her name 
and that she had come to call. 

“Oh, step right in. Pleased to meet you!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bassett, violently wrenching her mind from her bur 
“You see, I was cooking.” 

‘Fawney! But I thought you kept a cook?” remarked 
the visitor interestedly. 

Apparently, in the effort to rid herself of the apron and 
the remainder of her disguise, Mrs, Bassett missed the 
pleasant observation. So, on the way down the long hall, 
Mrs. Jasper looked about for another appropriate lead to 
the conversation. At the parlor, inspiration came. *‘* What 


te 


elegant wallpaper for the home!” she began enthusia 


tically, when it dawned on her she was alone. Down the 
passage, Mrs. Bassett had her head inside a doorway and 
was saying anxiously: ‘* Now thirty minutes just! And 


you're sure your oven’s only medium?” Presently, how 
ever, she rejoined her guest. ‘‘ Pleasant weather we're 
having,” she observed, and instantly lunged across the 
room. “Oh, no; not that one!” she objected. ‘Do take 
a rocker and be comfortable! 

In the exchange of chairs Mrs. Jasper seemed to have 
lost her first inspiration, the wallpaper. However, there 
‘*As we are 


at once came to her another equally eloquent 
such near neighbors,”’ she began again; when once more 
Mrs. Bassett figuratively swept the ground from under 
her. “Yes, aren’t we?—and the walls so thin, besides,” 
agreed Mrs. Bassett cordially. “Still,” she added; “I 
shouldn’t think you’d mind nearly so much as the family 




























Gold Dust 


hasa hundred andone uses. Perhaps you use Gold Dust 
for washing dishes —most people do. But its use shouldn't 
stop there. It is just as effective for washing clothes, for 
cleaning pots and pans, for scrubbing floors, doors and 
woodwork, for washing windows and mirrors, for cleaning 
refrigerators, brooms, brushes and combs, for cleansing 
bath-tubs, pipes, sinks —-and for making the finest soft soap. 

if you are not using Gold Dust for all of these things, you 
are not getting its full benefits. Gold Dust is an all-’round 
cleanser; it is the greatest time- and labor-saver known 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins 
do your work” 
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Laundry Soap 


Sunny Monday is white and makes clothe 
wdclean. It is a quick dirt-starter; it com. 
used in all yellow laundry soaps,) and will wash woolen 
without shrinking, colored goods without fading Clothes 
cost monev, and Sunny Monday wil] make them last twice 
is long as if washed with ordinary yellow laundry soap 














Phe use of choice fats and vegetable oils makes Sunny 
Monday expensive to produce — yet it ells for Se. Bette: 
save your clothes than your pennies! 
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Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash 
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away your troubles 
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_ The Lonely Man of the Senate 


VEL G. BLYTHE 
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La Foliette is a virile person. He was not insensible to what was happening. He 
recognized the slight; and pausing in the midst of his argument he pointed to the 
empty seats on the Republican side and said slowly, without rancor: 

““Mr. President, I pause in my remarks to say this: I cannot be wholly indifferent 
to the fact that Senators by their absence at this time indicate their want of interest 
in what I have to say upon this subject. The public is interested. Unless this 
important question is rightly settled, seats now temporarily vacated may be permanently 
vacated by those who have the right to occupy them at this time.” « 

That was all there was to it. La Follette, the first Republican Progressive in the 
Senate, stopped in the middle of a speech that is now a textbook on the subject of 
railroad rates to make a prophecy. The Lonely Man of the Senate said, calmly and 
without undue emphasis, that it would not be long before he had company and support. 
Likely as not he could have gone further and designated seats that would be vacant 





presently by the will of the people, 
by the whim of the Senators; for he knew what 
was coming and they did not. He realized 
conditions and they sneered at them. 

That was only five years ago, in April. Not 
more than half a dozen Republicans would do 
La Follette the courtesy of listening to him and 
not one of them had any intention of voting 
with him. And yet at this moment twelve other 
Senators, all Republicans, not only are enlisted 
with La Follette, are insurgent and progressive, 
but are willing and anxious to let the country 
know they stand with La Follette, and have 
gone to the extreme of signing a declaration of 
principles, of allowing their names to be incor 
porated in a resolution that has become official 
and is spread on the minutes—have announced 
their positions to the entire country. In five 
years, instead of being the Lonely Man of the 
Senate, La Follette has banded with him twelve 
Senators, the thirteen forming one-quarter of the 
entire Republican strength of that body; and with 
him, in most instances, five or six more who, though 
they may disagree as to detail, can be relied upon 
to vote with him on some occasions. 

It is eleven hundred miles from Madison, Wisconsin, to Washington, District of 
Columbia, and La Follette news had traveled slowly apparently, so far as the Senate 
was concerned. What had reached Washington had fallen on prejudiced ears. It made 
no difference to the Old Guard that La Follette had accomplished vital, important, 
constructive things in Wisconsin; that he had served six years in the national House 
of Representatives and served brilliantly—where, for one thing, he had written the 
agricultural schedule in the McKinley tariff law, which was the strongest point in 
that law from a Republican viewpoint. The Old Guard had heard that La Follette, in 
Wisconsin, had not remained a Sawyer-Spooner Republican, which he originally wes; 
but had advanced, had forced the railroads to some commensurate regard for the rights 
of the people they were supposed to serve, and had in various ways brought the vested 
interests to a healthy appreciation of their state, civic and popular duties. 














Intelligent, But Dangerous 


The Old Guard Worried by the Insurgent Wing 


HE Old Guard, hearing enough to know this was a dangerous man—dangerous to 

the established order, to the special interests—did not stop to analyze, to inquire, 
to debate. Instead, they labeled La Follette as a demagogue, as a visionary, as a 
self-seeker who had nothing else in mind than the holding of public office and the 
limelight that came with it; and having labeled him thus they sought to make the label 
stick. They couldn’t meet him on the ground of information. So they tried ridicule 
and impugning of motives, and sneers, and said, on the one hand, that he was crazy; 
and, on the other, that he was a shrewd, unscrupulous, intelligent, but dangerous highly 
dangerous — person. 

The result of that campaign is now apparent. Indeed, it has been apparent for two 
years—ever since the Congress met in special session to frame the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law. To date, the opposition of the Old Guard to La Follette has netted La Follette 
twelve colleagues, who are with him, in accord with him, pledged to the 
he advocates. It has netted the Old Guard a loss of twelve votes—they never had 
La Follette’s—and has reduced their majority in the Senate to a shaky eight. It has 
vacated some of the seats La Follette said would be vacated, and 
it will vacate others as soon as the opportunity arises. 

La Follette is a strong man. Like every other strong man he cannot occupy a 
middle ground. His cc: victions are positive—so positive there can be no paltering. 
You must believe eithes with La Follette or against him. There can be 
zone—no place where a half-and-half conviction will serve. Thus it falls to La Follette, 
as it fell to Roosevelt and as it has fallen to every other strong man since time began, 
to be always either the best or the worst. His friends and supporters cons 
ablest, the wisest, the most important public force of the present day. 
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say he is a demagogue whe has no sincerity of conviction but seeks new issues for 
his own aggrandizement. 
I hold no brief for La Follette. I have known him a little since he came to 


Washington, have watched him a great deal and have lampooned him oftener than I 
have praised him—whenever I have written of him at all. I had doubts of his 
at the start; but I have seen him grow from an anti-machine and necessarily at 
anti-railroad governor 
Senate, to a position of commanding importance; from a state figure to a national 
figure; from a lone crusader to the leader of a cohesive, militant, fighting force that 
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Gold Dust | Fairy Soap 


hasa hundred andone uses. Perhaps you use Gold Dust Bathe da 
for washing dishes — most people do. But its use shouldn't The daily bath is worth all the quills and pills in the 
stop there. It is just as effective for washing clothes, for world, but half its benefit and enjoyment depend on the 
cleaning pots and pans, for scrubbing floors, doors and purity of the soap used. 
woodwork, for washing windows and mirrors, for cleaning Fairy Soap is just as pure as its whiteness would lead you 
refrigerators, brooms, brushes and combs, for cleansing to believe — because it is made from edible products, and 
bath-tubs, pipes, sinks—and for making the finest soft soap. has no coloring matter, dyes or high perfumes to deceive 
If you are not using Gold Dust for afl of these things, you the eye or delude the sense of smell. 
are not getting its full benefits. Gold Dust is an all-round Its floating properties, handy oval shape, aud price 
cleanser; it is the greatest time- and labor-saver known of Sc, leave nothing to be desired. 


ily with Fairy Soap. 
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Sunny Monday 
Laundry Soap 


Sunny Monday is white and makes clothes white, sweet 
clean. It is a quick dirt-starter; it contains no rosin, 
used in all yellow laundry soaps,) and will wash woolen 
without shrinking, colored goods without fading. Clothes 
cost money, and Sunny Monday will make them last twice 
as long as if washed with ordinary yellow laundry soap 
Phe wse of choice fats and vegetable ls makes Sunnv 
Monday expensive to produce — yet it sell I Better 
save your clothes than your pennies! 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash 
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ine Lonely Man of the Senate 





HEY call La Follette a radical; and the 
term fits well enough in its intelligent and 
unbiased application, but not at all in the 
wild-eyed sense in which it is applied by 
the regulars, the standpatters, the reactionaries. 

They call him a poseur; and that, too, is true 
in so far as his keen appreciation of the dramatic 
and his readiness to utilize that appreciation, his 
elaboration of mannerisms to increase his own 
effectiveness, his grasp of striking essentials and 
his methods of their presentation are concerned. 

They eall him a faker; and that is idiotic, for 
no man in the United States Senate has a broader, 
more comprehensive, more exact knowledge of the 
subjects with which he deals than this man. 

They call him an anarchist, a disturber, a self- 
seeker, a fraud, a gallery-player, a demagogue, an 
uplifter, a foe to business, a menace to the estab- 
lished order—and some in heat have called him a 











6 ‘ crook; but all this does not disturb La Follette. 
oad me Nor need it disturb any other; for man does not 
earns squeal before he is hurt —or at least until he thinks 





he will be hurt—and the regular Republicans, the 
Old Guard, are especially susceptible to both pokes 
and premonitions of pokes. 

The progress of La Follette has been as remarkable as it has been spectacular and 
interesting. When he first came to Washington, in 1906, he was a joke—they said. 
They jeered and japed and gibed at him. He was a butt. Every time the Old 
Guardsters mentioned his name they mentioned it with a laugh—a foolish, fanatical 
fellow, come down to the Capitol to try to impress some of his foolish, fanatical notions 
on the Senate and the country. They did not do him the scant courtesy of saying he 
was well-meaning —just a visionary; more dangerous, perhaps, than the usual visionary 
because he was so intense about his visions, so fanatical for what he considered the 
right, but not much to be feared and soon to be rolled over by the machine and mashed 
into regularity—haw! haw! 

So, in April, five years ago, when he got up to make his speech on the pending 
railroad rate bill, three months after he had been sworn in as a member of the Senate, 
the Senators on the Republican side, every one of them attached with more or less 
firmness,.to the Aldrich machine —all regulars—couldn’t laugh at him on the floor because 
of the proprieties and conventions, and hurried to the cloakrooms to laugh at him 
there. They laughed, too, long and heartily, at this short, square, sturdy man, sitting 
far over on the Democratic side, who had the temerity to address those solons on the 
subject of railroad rates. They sneered and jeered and remained off the floor until 
he had finished, thus humiliating him, they thought, and hazing him and harrying 
him, and showing him how utterly inconsequential he was. 


A Lone Crusader Now a Leader 


The New Senator’s Prophecy About Vacant Seats 


T WAS not an unparalleled scene. Some years before, when Beveridge made his 

great Philippines speech, they had walked out and laughed in the same way. Now 
they didn’t know and didn’t care that La Follette was making the greatest presentation 
of the railroad rate contention that had ever been made in that Senate, or that was to 
be made for many years. They did not know or care that La Follette knew more of 
the railroad question, in all its phases, than all the laughing and jeering regulars 
combined; in fact, more than the rest of the Senate all together, whether laughers or 
listeners. What they had in mind was that here was a fanatic, with incendiary—to 
them—ideas, and he must be put in his proper place. They did not have knowledge 
enough to combat him in debate; so they cut him—they sent him to Coventry, they 
disapproved of him by walking out, they emphasized their disapprobation by a physical 
instead of a mental demonstration. 

La Follette is a virile person. He was not insensible to what was happening. He 
recognized the slight; and pausing in the midst of his argument he pointed to the 
empty seats on the Republican side and said slowly, without rancor: 

“*Mr. President, I pause in my remarks to say this: I cannot be wholly indifferent 
to the fact that Senators by their absence at this time indicate their want of interest 
in what I have to say upon this subject. The public is interested. Unless this 
important question is rightly settled, seats now temporarily vacated may be permanently 
vacated by those who have the right to occupy them at this time.” « 

That was all there was to it. La Follette, the first Republican Progressive in the 
Senate, stopped in the middle of a speech that is now a textbook on the subject of 
railroad rates to make a prophecy. The Lonely Man of the Senate said, calmly and 
without undue emphasis, that it would not be long before he had company and support. 
Likely as not he could have gone further and designated seats that would be vacant 
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presently by the will of the people, instead of 
by the whim of the Senators; for he knew what 
was coming and they did not. He realized 
conditions and they sneered at them. 

That was only five years ago, in April. Not 
more than half a dozen Republicans would do 
La Follette the courtesy of listening to him and 
not one of them had any intention of voting 
with him. And yet at this moment twelve other 
Senators, all Republicans, not only are enlisted 
with La Follette, are insurgent and progressive, 
but are willing and anxious to let the country 
know they stand with La Follette, and have 
gone to the extreme of signing a declaration of 
principles, of allowing their names to be incor 
porated in a resolution that has become official 
and is spread on the minutes—have announced 
their positions to the entire country. In five 
years, instead of being the Lonely Man of the 
Senate, La Follette has banded with him twelve 
Senators, the thirteen forming one-quarter of the 
entire Republican strength of that body; and with 
him, in most instances, five or six more who, though 
they may disagree as to detail, can be relied upon 
to vote with him on some occasions. 

It is eleven hundred miles from Madison, Wisconsin, to Washington, District of 
Columbia, and La Follette news had traveled slowly apparently, so far as the Senate 
was concerned. What had reached Washington had fallen on prejudiced ears. It made 
no difference to the Old Guard that La Follette had accomplished vital, important, 
constructive things in Wisconsin; that he had served six years in the national House 
of Representatives and served brilliantly—where, for one thing, he had written the 
agricultural schedule in the McKinley tariff law, which was the strongest point in 
that law from a Republican viewpoint. The Old Guard had heard that La Follette, in 
Wisconsin, had not remained a Sawyer-Spooner Republican, which he originally was; 
but had advanced, had forced the railroads to some commensurate regard for the rights 
of the people they were supposed to serve, and had in various ways brought the vested 
interests to a healthy appreciation of their state, civic and popular duties. 














Intelligent, But Dangerous 


The Old Guard Worried by the Insurgent Wing 


HE Old Guard, hearing enough to know this was a dangerous man—dangerous to 

the established order, to the special interests—did not stop to analyze, to inquire, 
to debate. Instead, they labeled La Follette as a demagogue, as a visionary, as a 
self-seeker who had nothing else in mind than the holding of public office and the 
limelight that came with it; and having labeled him thus they sought to make the label 
stick. They couldn’t meet him on the ground of information. So they tried ridicule 
and impugning of motives, and sneers, and said, on the one hand, that he was crazy; 
and, on the other, that he was a shrewd, unscrupulous, intelligent, but dangerous — highly 
dangerous — person. 

The result of that campaign is now apparent. Indeed, it has been apparent for two 
years—ever since the Congress met in special session to frame the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law. To date, the opposition of the Old Guard to La Follette has netted La Follette 
twelve colleagues, who are with him, in accord with him, pledged to the principles 
he advocates. It has netted the Old Guard a loss of twelve votes—they never had 
La Follette’s—and has reduced their majority in the Senate to a shaky eight. It has 
vacated some of the seats La Follette said—five years ago—-wouid be vacated, and 
it will vacate others as soon as the opportunity arises. 

La Follette is a strong man. Like every other strong man he cannot occupy a 
middle ground. His convictions are positive—so positive there can be no paltering. 
You must believe either with La Follette or against him. There can be no neutral 
zone—no place where a half-and-half conviction will serve. Thus it falls to La Follette, 
as it fell to Roosevelt and as it has fallen to every other strong man since time began, 
to be always either the best or the worst. His friends and supporters consider him the 
ablest, the wisest, the most important public force of the present day. His enemie 
say he is a demagogue who has no sincerity of conviction but seeks new issues for 
his own aggrandizement. 

I hold no brief for La Follette. I have known him a little since he came to 
Washington, have watched him a great deal and have lampooned him oftener than I] 
have praised him—whenever I have written of him at all. I had doubts of his sincerity 
at the start; but I have seen him grow from an anti-machine and necessarily ar 
anti-railroad governor—the terms were synonymous in Wisconsin -who came to the 
Senate, to a position of commanding importance; from a state figure to a national 
figure; from a lone crusader to the leader of a cohesive, militant, fighting force that 
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comprises one-fourth of the Republican strength of the 
Senate. I have seen him thrown out of one Republican 
national convention; have seen his amendments to pend- 
ing legislation centemptuously defeated or laid on the 
table; have seen him fight doggedly and determinedly 
for his principles; have come to understand his character 
in a degree, at least—and to admire his courage, his 
patience, his persistence, his industry, his ability and his 
sincerity. It is not necessary to agree with La Follette 
in every particular in order to admire him; but whether 
one admires or not it is impossible to ignore him as a 
vital factor in the politics of this country. La Follette is 
far past the ignoring stage. He is a big, virile reality 
even his‘enemies will admit that, for his accomplishments 
stare them in the face. 

La Follette is a small man, with a long body and short 
legs. He has a big head, a high forehead, and accentuates 
the height of that forehead by brushing his hair straight 
up. He is not a slight man, but is stocky and solidly built. 
He has a mobile face, attractive when it is lighted with a 
smile—as it most frequently is—but stern and set and 
impressive when he is fighting—a real fighter’s face. His 
voice has an agreeable resonance; his gestures are graceful 
and appropriate; his earnestness is so intense it makes you 
feel rather ashamed because you do not agree with him—if 
it so happens you do not. 


Examples of the Senator’s Courage 


bre there should be any misapprehension about it, let 
it be said here that La Follette is no impractical the- 
orist but a hard-headed, hard-fisted, practical man. He is 
a politician as wellas acrusader. Heplaysthe game. Heis 
as adroit to make a turn to his political advantage as any 
other. He fights fire with fire. He has an organization 
because it needs organization to win. He takes care of 
his people. He has a machine—not in the offensive sense, 
but because any man seeking preferment by the voters 
must have a machine. He uses old as well as new tactics. 
He had played politics—and skillful politics—in the Senate; 
and he is playing skillful politics there now. He is ambi- 
tious. He is well aware of his ability and the power that 
ability gives him. He is somewhat intolerant of inter- 
ference; but, at that, has effaced himself often—notably 
in the railroad fight in the last Congress when he stood 
aside and let Cummins assume the leadership—and he has 
asserted himself often. He is looking for results. He gets 
them too. In the campaign of 1910, so disastrous to 
regular Republicans throughout the country, La Follette 
came through in Wisconsin in better shape and with 
stronger indorsement from the people than any other 
tepublican Senator, bar none. 

He has enthusiastic admirers who claim for him super- 
lative merits and enthusiastic detractors who ascribe to 
him damning motives. What La Follette isis this: A man 
convinced that the political party to which he belongs has 
suffered to grow up national, state and party abuses that 
infringe on the rights of the people; that have endowed 
special interests with extraordinary, unjust and criminal 
powers; 2 man who believes in the widest extension of 
popular government; a man who seeks to let the people 
rule instead of having the people ruled. He has studied 
conditions and has decided on the abuses he 
thinks should be remedied. He is working to 


eternally. Now that he has twelve Republicans with him 
his courage will undoubtedly bring greater results; but 
when he was alone he fought with just as much vigor as he 
is fighting now with a coherent force behind him. His cour- 
age isn’t the courage of the fanatic. It is a calm, unafraid, 
enveloping mental attitude that balks at no obstacle and 
holds him rigid against all opposition. It must be a philo- 
sophical courage, too, for La Follette is always steady, 
always contained, always ready. Back that courage with a 
persistence that keeps him constantly hammering away, 
and you have a combination that does much to explain 
La Follette—his attitude, his accomplishments and his 
career. It makes no difference to him whether he opposes 
a whole Senate or a whole national convention. He opposes 
one or many with that same quiet, impelling fearlessness. 

He is no blusterer, seeking a quarrel; in fact, he has that 
highest courage that keeps him quiet many times when 
there is an incentive. Once, soon after he came into the 
Senate, he went up to the White House to see President 
Roosevelt. The President was in some ways opposed 
to La Follette. He did not like him much and he took 
no pains to conceal his attitude at the interview. Mr. 
Roosevelt has the faculty of letting folks definitely know 
he is displeased with them. La Follette and the President 
talked. The conversation threatened to become acri- 
monious. Then La Follette said: ‘‘Now, Mr. President, 
you cannot force a quarrel with me, because I won’t 
quarrel. I refuse to fight with you. Though I am opposed 
to some of your policies, I think you are right in others and 
near right in more. Hence I intend to work with you, 
whether you want me to or not. Good afternoon.” 

In the latest session of Congress, after Senator Bailey 
had forced the yea-and-nay vote on the Lorimer case, 
La Follette went over and sat down beside Bailey, in 
Senator Tillman’s chair. 

“Bailey,” he said, “that forcing of the yea-and-nay 
vote on Lorimer was a piece of sharp practice, and you 
will regret it more than once in the future.” 

‘“‘What do you mean, sir?” blustered Bailey. ‘Neither 
you nor any other man can say that to me!” 

“But I do say it,” repeated La Follette calmly and 
evenly. “I do say it—and I say it again: That was a 
piece of sharp practice that you will regret!” 

Added to his courage and his persistence is his industry. 
It has been years since the Senate has known so great a 
worker as La Follette. He does prodigies of labor each 
day. He knows what he is talking about. He never goes 
into a subject without investigating it from every side. 
His arguments are based upon exact knowledge. When he 
took up the railroad question—years ago, in Wisconsin— 
he went into it in every phase. His speech on railroad 
rates, in which he argued for the physical valuation of 
railroads as the only basis on which an adequate solution 
of the problem could be reached, is in reality a textbook on 
the subject. It is the fruit of years of work, of years of 
that unceasing labor to which he gives up his days and 
nights. When he spoke against the Aldrich currency bill 
the first part of his speech, which later developed into an 
eighteen-hour attempt to kill the bill by filibuster, showed 
an accurate, widespread, comprehensive knowledge of 
finance that astounded everybody, including Aldrich, the 
supposed master of that intricate subject. His discussion 
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of the complicated cotton schedule in the tariff debates 
marked him as a master of wage language. And it is so 
with everything he takes up. He always knows his subject. 

Among the criticisms of La Follette is the oft-repeated 
one that he goes lecturing about the country. It is said 
he does this to keep himself before the public. That may 
be true in part, and it certainly is true that he goes lectur- 
ing to help along his cause; but the real reason is not that. 
If La Follette were a rich man he would not lecture as he 
does. Heis apoorman. Every campaign in which he has 
engaged in the past ten or twelve years has found him, at 
its end, from twenty to thirty thousand dollars in debt. 
La Follette lectures because he has to have the money to 
pay off these obligations, and that is the best and quickest 
way for him to get the money. Personally I have never 
been able to see why it is undignified or unsenatorial for 
a Senator to lecture and get money for it —if he can lecture 
and get money for it, which most Senators cannot; but 
that seems to be the Old Guard view and La Follette has 
been reprobated severely for this sort of thing. Still, all 
of his speeches have not been lectures. He has done a lot 
of political speechmaking. He was largely responsible for 
the election of several Senators who are now with him in 
the Senate. 

When La Follette first came to the Senate, in 1906, he 
had accomplished much in Wisconsin, had established 
many reforms that he hoped to make national in their 
scope, had been governor of Wisconsin three times and 
had served six years in the national House of Represent- 
atives. He had routed the old Sawyer-Spooner machine 
in his state; and he found Spooner in the Senate as his col- 
league. The Senate knew him well enough, but pretended 
not to. Warnings that he was a radical and an incendiary 
had been industriously circulated by the Old Guard and 
he found himself—not entirely to his dissatisfaction, 
perhaps—a lonely and isolated figure. This position was 
forced on him. He was a radical—the first real one on the 
Republican side; and the rest held aloof, being mainly 
indurated conservatives. 


The Fight for Indian Lands 


A FOLLETTE was given a place on the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, which was the best one of the miscella- 
neous.lot handed him. La Follette was a conservationist. 
He had started a conservation policy for Wisconsin’s forests 
and water-powers, and he early found an opportunity for 
his bent in this direction. When the bill to dispose of the 
affairs of the five civilized tribes was brought before the 
Indian committee of the Senate, La Follette found in it 
a provision that would give the railroads crossing the 
Indian Territory control of the coal lands in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations. This is a tremendously rich 
bituminous field. La Follette protested. He was the only 
one. He voted against the favorable report of the bill. 
His was the only vote. He reserved the right to carry his 
protest to the floor of the Senate; the older Senators smiled 
patronizingly and whispered, one to the other, that this 
fresh young person would soon learn where he stood. 

La Follette did carry the fight to the floor of the Senate. 
When the coal item was reached he objected and started a 
discussion that lasted for two days. Many of the older 

Senators openly jeered at him, and Senator 
Spooner made a patronizing speech about it. 





that end—and working with all the strength, 
all the ability, all the power he has; and 
finally is not at all unmindful of the personal 
equation. He has ambitions and he seeks to 
gratify them. 

Inasmuch as the Old Guardster—who seeks 
to confound any opponent to the comfortable 
system that made the Old Guard possible and 
to the comfortable Old Guard that made the 
system possible—always uses as his last 
crushing argument the statement that any 
man who seeks to regulate the system is not 
worthy of credence or support because that 
man has ambitions for himself, this last 
statement has been frequently used against 
La Follette. It has been said he wants to be 
President, and that fact has been held to the 
disparageinent of all hiswork. Ambition, from 
the Old Guard viewpoint, is fatal to honesty 
of purpose. A sterling moralist, your Old 
Guardster, when pointing out the defects in 
an opponent; a stern subscriber to the code 
of unselfishness and subordination of self in 
politics—for others! Probably La Follette 
does want to be President. It is quite likely 
he soon will be a candidate for the nomination. 
Why not? There is no reason, this being a 
free country; but you cannot make the Old 
Guardster think this ambition does not presage 
deep hypocrisy, rank demagoguery, political 
dishonesty and much more besides—when a 
Progressive has it! 

La Follette has courage—a_ persistent, 
dogged courage that keeps him fighting 





That did not feaze La Follette. He held on 
and fought; and before the discussion was 
ended even Spooner had been forced into line. 
The item was taken out of the bill and the 
coal lands were saved to the Indians and the 
public. The railroads haven’t grabbed them 
yet and will not. 

His next appearance was when the Hepburn 
bill was before the Senate. This was the great 
rate measure that consumed months of time 
and was considered by President Roosevelt as 
most important. La Follette spoke on the 
bill, pointing out its defects and laying down 
the proposition that physical valuation is the 
only basis for adequate national regulation. 
This was the s,»eech during which the Old 
Guard Senators walked out of the Senate and 
in which La Follette made his prophecy of 
the new order that was coming. La Follette 
contended in this speech, which was based on 
years of study of the railroad question and was 
the most important and definite and conclu- 
sive pronouncement on the subject made up 
to that time—or yet made, probably—that 
the Hepburn bill would not solve the problem. 

He offered a series of amendments. The 
first was to write in the long-and-short-haul 
clause, which was not done then, but which 
was done in 1910. His other amendments 
offered were: To restore the imprisonment 
penalties for rebating; to continue the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 











He Has a Real Fighter's Face 


force for such time as shall be prescribed by 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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HE apartment was sunny 
and large. It was, in fact, 
ample for the plain, unpre- 
tentious family of four that lived 
there on the upper West Side, bourgeois 
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in their harmony and contentment. Mr. 
Bassett, the husband and father, was secre- 
tary and treasurer of a large white-goods 
house in the jobbing district. In age, he 
was somewhat over forty; and, having suc- 
ceeded well in his business, his wife was 
justly proud of him. In turn, he seemed to 
be quite as absorbed in Mrs. Bassett. She 
was a plump, reposeful little woman with 
round, not uncomely features that shone 
constantly with homely satisfaction; and she 
doted on her children. These were Willard 
Spence, aged fourteen, who had inherited his 
mother’s blue eyes and brown hair; and 
Susan Harriet, who was eleven, going on 
twelve. The girl closely favored her father, 
including spectacles and gray, inquiring 
eyes; and it was wholly because of Susan 
and her brother that the Bassetts had taken 
so large, so sunny an apartment. 

Space and light cost money in New York, 
or the family, perhaps, might have spent far 
more on their amusements. For example, 
they might have entertained frequently, or 
Mrs. Bassett might have joined several clubs 
and given bridge parties, with handsome 
prizes of burnt leather and so forth. They 
might even have kept a motor and chauffeur 
as the people did who lived in the flat next 
door. 

There were in this family, however, only 
three— Mr. and Mrs. Jasper and their little 
Pomeranian. Fifi was the dog’s name; and 
Mrs. Jasper was a slim woman, with large 
eyes, whose tastes ran to picture hats, skirts 
cut very skimp and dangling earrings. One 
often saw her at the Waldorf. At home, 
however, her living arrangements consisted 
of a drawing room, first, and, in lesser degree 
of importance, a dining room, bedroom and kitchenette. 
There was also a clothes closet in the front hall; but, as 
Mrs. Jasper’s wardrobe was not only striking but extensive, 
most of it she kept in boxes under the bed and the couch 
in the drawing-room cozy corner. 

At noon quite a little light penetrated into the drawing 
room, so that she usually dressed there; though of course 
there was electricity, besides gas, in the bedroom, which 
also had a ground-glass window, opening on a party air- 
well. However, unless she had visitors Mrs. Jasper much 
preferred to make her toilet in the parlor, especially as the 
bedroom bureau took up teo much space to allow a chair. 
The parlor was in many ways far the more convenient 
unless there was to be a bridge party, such as she always 
gave on days when she wasn’t playing elsewhere. Natu- 
rally, if guests were coming it meant she must rise hurriedly 
and dress at noon, an hour earlier than usual. Otherwise 
the janitor’s wife, who came in every afternoon to make 
up the bed, would not have time to arrange the drawing 
room before the arrival of the ladies. Nor would she be 
able to help in the kitchenette with the lettuce and olive 
sandwiches. 

One may hardly estimate the great intellectual stimulus 
that bridge offered to Mrs. Jasper and her friends. Besides, 
there were the prizes. Added to this, Mrs. Jasper, as well 
as her friends, motored often in the Avenue and the 
shopping district, so that in their lives an idle hour was 
rare. Intype, the Jasper machine was a large bottle-green 
limousine, with a flower vase in the front window and on 
the dash a horn which played tunes whenever the car 
turned a corner. Mrs. Jasper took great comfort in her 
motor. Every afternoon after bridge she drove in it to 
the fashionable hotel quarter, where she picked up Mr. 
Jasper at one or another of his favorite resting-places, per- 
haps stopping on the way down to look at hats or the latest 
thing in shirtwaists. 

The Jaspers were on rather good terms with each other. 
Mr. Jasper was a fat man, who ran a brokerage office and 
dressed very well. At night he and Mrs. Jasper dined at 
some fashionable restaurant. 

Of course, there was a wide gulf in the social scale 
between the Jaspers and their next-door neighbors, even 
though the Bassetts had never realized it; but though 
Mrs. Jasper mingled with all the best life of the fashionable 
cafés and other smart circles she still could be agreeably 
democratic when she chose. As a result, the Bassetts had 
not been living there more than a year at the most when 
Mrs. Jasper showed her neighborly spirit. 
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neighbors came from an authori 


sighed Mrs. Jasper indolently. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

Having finally persuaded her, Mr. Jasper 
was disposed to make no excessive demands. 
“Oh, I dunno— just the u 
pose,” he suavely suggested ‘Dinner at 
Sherry’s, say; then thetheater. Rector’s or 
the Knickerbocker afterward What else is 
the re?” 

“Sherry’s!—withthose people? Thanks!” 
retorted Mrs. Jasper =a hy , before you 
knew it, that woman would be asking the head 
waiter for a souvenir menu on a postcard!” 

“Oh, well,”” returned Mr. Jasper care- 





ial thing, I sup- 


lessly: “‘then make it whatever place you 
like. Only you get me next to the man, 
Madgs no matter how it hurts.” 

Meanwhile the innocent subject of this 
colloquy busied herself with her usual domes- 
- tic affairs. From nine until ten she dusted; 
from ten until twelve she assiduously made 
and fried a large, crisp batch of crullers, 
saving each of the holes for which Willard 
Spence had a special penchant. The hour 
remaining before luncheon she devoted to 
herself, by polishing the bathroom mirror 
and setting her bureau in order. After 
luncheon-— or from one forty-tive until 
three—she reposed in an easy chair while 
she hemstitched six huckabacks, darned three 
socks and a table napkin, and sewed buttons 
on two pairs of Willard Spence’s and one of 
Susan Harriet’s. After she had sufficiently 
rested herself by this, she arose and went 
into the kitchen. 

The day being Friday, it was accordingly 
consecrated in Mrs. Bassett’s domestic cal- 
endar to the making of cinnamon btnsa. 








“I Was Thinking,’ Said Mr. Bassett Slowly, “That Things Must 


Have Been Pretty Dull for You of Late"’ 


“Look a’ here, Madge,” said her husband one morning; 
“‘you don’t know the woman next door, do you?— the daub 
in the Philadelphia clothes?” 

Mrs. Jasper, who was absorbed in tying Fifi’s baby-blue 
hair ribbon, negligently shook her head. ‘‘ Heavens 
no!” she murmured. 

“But I hear the man has money,” returned Mr. Jasper 
earnestly. As his income largely depended on what trade 
he brought to the brokerage office, there was a reason for 
his earnestness. It was partly for the same reason, too, 
that he and Mrs. Jasper were so active in our best restau- 
rant society, though of late the gay whirl had hardly 
brought in enough to pay for the cigars and gasoline. 
““Maybe you’d better nub in there,”’ he suggested hope 
fully. “I’m told the rube carries a full sample line of the 
long green.” 

“Money?—he! Ah, McCarty!” retorted Mrs. Jasper 
the name McCarty being merely a figure suggesting irony 
and disdain. ‘“‘ Why, his wife has only a general housework 
girl and they never dine out!” 

“‘But you don’t understand, Madge,” protested Mr. 
Jasper. ‘‘They’re saving theirs.” 

Naturally it was difficult for Mrs. Jasper to conceive 
how any one should have money and still conceal it. 
“Fudge! Why, they haven’t even a motor—not even a 
plain touring car!’’ she murmured. 

“Neither will we uniess something turns up soon,” 
rejoined Mr. Jasper. ‘‘ You know there's two installments 
due already.” 

His wife, howeyer, only shrugged herself. ‘Then why 
don’t you give ’em a note?"? she asked idly as she drew her 
tortoise-shell back comb through Fifi’s hair. 

“*T tried to,” answered Mr. Jasper, and as thoughtfully 
added: ‘Besides, the landlord’s been asking me where his 
is.” However, this didn’t seem to concern Mrs. Jasper 
much more than his other statement. 

“Never mind about the landlord,” she interposed. 
“How about Mulligan?” 

Mulligan was the Jaspers’ deus ex limousine —and there- 
fore important. ‘“‘Him? Oh, he thinks his is invested. 
. « + Say, now, Madge,” persisted Mr. Jasper, “I’m 
right about that next-door rig; I got it straight. You 
remember Bozeman, don’t you?— the fellow with side- 
burns that does the intermezzo with his soup?” 

She could never forget him, inasmuch as he had once 
dined with them at the St. Regis; but aside from this, 
Mr. Bozeman, as she recalled, was prominent in the white- 
goods trade. Consequently, the news about their next-door 





Mr. Bassett was especially fond of these. 
Before starting the buns, however, Mrs. 
Bassett lightly passed half an hour or so in 
making pie, in teaching the girl to mix 
noodles and in tossing up a bowlful of mayennaise for the 
evening’s salad. Afterward she put the pie in to bake; 
and, having helped to truss and stuff a pair of roasting 
fowls, Mrs. Bassett then applied herself to the really serious 
labor of the buns. 

Even in the most complete cookbooks, no directions 
occur as to doorbells. At four, just as the first buns were 
ready for the oven, the Bassetts’ doorbell rang— and, what 
is more, it may be said that it rang imperiously. Presently 
it rang again; in fact, the person who had rung the bell 
rang as if determined to get in 

Naturally, since it was Mrs. Jasper! 

“Is your mistress at home?” 
refined voice used by Miss Billie Burke during most of her 
best tea scenes, 

‘I am Mrs. Bassett,” was the answer, at which Mrs. 
Jasper, once she had caught her breath, apologized quite 
prettily. ‘‘Merey! How stupid! Only I didn’t recognize 
you with your apron on your sleeves up too,” she 


she asked now, in the 


explained tactfully. Then she announced both her name 
and that she had come to call. 

“Oh, step right in. Pleased to meet you!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bassett, violently wrenching her mind from her bun 
“You see, I was cooking.” 

“Fawney! But I thought you kept a cook?” remarked 
the visitor interestedly. ‘ 

Apparently, in the effort to rid herself of the apron and 
the remainder of her disguise, Mrs. Bassett missed the 


pleasant observation. So, on the way down the long hall 
Mrs. Jaspe r looked about for another appropriate lead to 
the conversation. At the parlor, inspiration came, ‘‘ What 
elegant wallpaper for the home!" she began enthusia 

tically, when it dawned on her she was alone Down the 
passage, Mrs. Bassett had her head inside a doorway and 
was saying anxiously: ‘‘ Now thirty minutes just! And 


you're sure your oven’s only medium?” Presently, how 
ever, she rejoined her guest. ‘‘Pleasant weather we'rt 
having,” she observed, and instantly lunged across the 
room. “Oh, no; not that one!” she objected. ‘Do take 
a rocker and be comfortable!” 

In the exchange of chairs Mrs. Jasper seemed to have 
lost her first inspiration, the wallpaper. However, there 
at once came to her another equally eloquent. ‘‘As we are 
such near neighbors,” she began again; when once more 
Mrs. Bassett figuratively swept the ground from under 
her. ‘Yes, aren’t we?—and the walls so thin, besides,” 
agreed Mrs. Bassett cordially. ‘“‘Still,’’ she added; “I 
shouldn’t think you’d mind nearly so much as the family 
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underneath. On rainy days, I mean—that is, in the hall- 
way. When they roller-skate, of course—the children, you 
know!” said Mrs. Bassett, and beamed. 

Somehow, Mrs. Jasper managed to digest it. ‘“‘Oh, I see 
now what you mean. Fawncy!” It was by way of a 
revelation, the Jaspers more than once having inferred that 
a road-roller was being secretly operated on the premises 
either that or a clandestine steam laundry—though now 
Mrs. Jasper fibbed politely. ‘“‘Hear them? Mercy, no!” 
Afterward, she as politely agreed with Mrs. Bassett that 
the city was not a place for children. ‘It’s so hard in 
town to amuse the little dears,” intelligently added Mrs. 
Jasper, who, had Nature supplied her wit offspring, no 
doubt would have solved the problem of a rainy day by 
checking them at the Waldorf coatroom, or giving them 
to the house porter, as the management required with other 
pets. ‘‘Now, if you only had a machine,” she suggested 
in this ingenious way leading up to the limousine, which 
naturally was her favorite topic. ‘But you don’t keep a 
machine, do you?” said Mrs. Jasper idly, as she fluttered 
her eyelids and negligently felt of her back hair. 

“Oh, yes; ours is an Ideal!”’ at once answered Mrs. 
Bassett. Queer, but Mrs. Jasper had never heard of the 
make, even among the runabout classes. She was, in fact, 
about to say so when Mrs. Bassett arose delightedly. ‘Oh, 
now, wouldn’t you like to hear it?”’ she proposed. ‘‘ We've 
got two new Carusos and the last Lew Fields. Only, you 
know,” added Mrs. Bassett, ‘I much prefer the Little 
Glow Worm.” 

After Mrs. Jasper had in a measure recovered, she, too, 
arose. 

“Thanks,” she murmured; “but unfortunately I have 
a pressing engagement.”” It was no fib. In Mrs. Jasper’s 
drawing room three ladies awaited her return, their hostess 
having seized the opportunity when it was her dummy 
hand to make the call next door. As she said, she had just 
dropped in to ask whether Mrs. Bassett wouldn’t like 
some afternoon to cut in on a rubber. ‘Tomorrow, 
say,” she suggested. “Just a little party—three or four 
tables only,” she added, again fluttering her 
eyelids as she gracefully patted her back hair. 


at the Ritz-Carlton. Ever drop in there?” she asked, as 
she walked or rather galloped toward the front door. No; 
Mrs. Bassett never dropped in at the Ritz-Carlton. 
“‘Aw—prefer the Plaza, I fawncy,” suggested Mrs. 
Jasper, baldly evading a request to inspect the broom 
closet and its appurtenances. As she was now convinced, 
she ought never to have left her guests. Unquestionably 
all of them would be peevish; besides, her partner, Mrs. 
Slicer, would be sure to play out of the wrong hand and so 
lose tricks unless she were there to cough warningly. 

“The Plaza? Oh, you mean the hotel?” responded 
Mrs. Bassett. A little awkwardly now she confessed 
she’d never seen the inside of either the Plaza or the 
other place. ‘‘What!” exclaimed Mrs. Jasper. It was 
undoubtedly true. 

“Heavens! Never been in the Plaza? Well, I never! 
Why, my dear Mrs. Bassett!’’ cried Mrs. Jasper, scandal- 
ized. ‘You must let me take youin hand. Yes, you rully 
must!’’ As she crossed the landing, hobbling in her haste, 
she said it again: ‘You must, rully! Fawncy! how 
stupid!” 

Silently, not to say pensively, Mrs. Bassett closed her 
door. Then a little breath escaped her, an exhalation 
suspiciously like a sigh. After it, she turned to the hat- 
rack mirror and long and anxiously regarded herself. It 
made her sigh again. Possibly the beginnings of a new 
wrinkle may have disquieted her—or perhaps a new gray 
hair or so. 

One often sighs at forty. One especially sighs, however, 
if at the critical meridian of middle age it dawns suddenly 
on one how much one is missing in life. Never to have 
played bridge! Never to have heard the significant mes- 
sage that there are man milliners!—man dressmakers!— 
manicures and masseuses! Never to have been inside the 
Plaza!—or even to have known that the Waldorf has a 
palm room! 

There was a reason why Mrs. Bassett should sigh. 
Besides, she had been married for fifteen years and her 
figure was growing decidedly round and dumpy. 
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breakfast food. . . . All the same,” added Mrs. 
Jasper; ‘‘you’re right about their money. There was a 
real Wilton on the floor and the lace curtains never cost 
a cent less than nineteen-fifty the pair.” 

Instantly the fat one evinced a quick and pleasant 
interest. “‘Eh? Then you’ve signed ’em for Sherry’s? 
what?—or Rector’s or the Martin?” 

Fora moment Mrs. Jasper laughed amusedly. “Fawncy! 
Why, of course not. . Now don’t get a grouch on,” 
she begged prettily as the fat one began to glower. “‘Imag- 
ine dining on the Avenue with a woman in a hat and dress 
like mother used to make! You see,’”’ Mrs. Jasper con- 
tinued lucidly, “‘first of all, I’ve got to trim her up a bit. 
My! You’ve no idea what a little dowd she is! But don’t 
you worry now. In about two weeks I think it’ll be safe 
to try her on a chophouse and a vaudeville show—say, 
the Sagamore. No; I’ve got it! We'll make it Drevet’s 
and the Hippodrome!” 

“Oh, all right,” grumbled Mr. Jasper; ‘“‘only you hurry 
up about it. The furniture people sent around today; and 
if I don’t give ’em something soon they say they’ll put a 
van under your piano and the cozy corner.” 

Mrs. Jasper idly nodded. ‘‘Fawncy liking to cook!— 
to do housework and sewing!’’ Then she added reflect- 
ively: “Still, there’s hope for her! Before I left I had her 
looking rully ashamed!” 

For reasons best known to herself, Mrs. Bassett refrained 
from speaking to her husband of the new era in her life. 
Perhaps, for the same reason, she neglected also to tell him 
of the new friend she had made. No doubt she wished to 
surprise him. At any rate, if she so intended, it may be 
said she succeeded admirably. 

It was just a fortnight after Mrs. Jasper’s kind visit 
when the revelation came. Buns were a direct cause of it, 
the day being a Friday. After his soup Mr. Bassett helped 
himself to one, buttered it fastidiously and, with a sigh 
of contentment, bit it to the heart. Almost instantly, 
however, his jaw ceased to work; and, holding the bun’s 

other half before him, he closely and at the 
same time suspiciously inspected it. 





“Bridge? Oh, yes. that newfangled card 
game,” rejoined Mrs. Bassett brightly; and 
she added: ‘Is it anything like casino?—or 
euchre, maybe? I’m real fond of them.” 

“What! Do you mean you've never 
played bridge?” exclaimed Mrs. Jasper, her 
voice climbing in wonder. ‘‘Where in the 
world have you been living?” 

“1? Oh, just at home,’’ answered Mrs. 
Bassett blandty. However, the invitation 
had opened a new vista in her mind. Bridge 
savored of a phase in city life she had only 
read about—society!—the Four Hundred! 
Then she sighed. The morrow, being Sat- 
urday, was therefore hallowed to Sunday’s 
Bostons and brown bread. ‘You see, Mr. 
Bassett and the children are so particular,” 
she explained, at which Mrs. Jasper gave 
vent to still another exclamation. 

“Mercy! You don’t mean you cook ’em 
yourself?”” One may, in fact, hardly esti- 
mate Mrs. Jasper’s relief that the invitation 
had been declined. “ Fawncy” the situation 
had Mrs. Bassett regaled the other guests 
with a dissertation on beans and brown 
bread! Mrs. Jasper gasped as she pictured 
their startled amazement, their chill and 
haughty wonder at a woman fond of cook- 
ing--at one, worse still, vulgar enough to 
confess it. Into her mind’s eye there came 
a visual image of Mrs. Slicer, the exclusive 
wife of the real-estate promoter, who not 
only had a chef but a lady's maid, as she idly 
though frequently made known. Or there 
was Mrs. Archbold, the well-known hop- 
broker’s lady, who not only maintained a 
footman as well as the usual chauffeur, but 








“Why, what’s wrong with your bun?” 
faltered Mrs. Bassett. 

There was in Mr. Bassett’s eye when he 
looked up at her a gleam as dull and accusing 
as the dying glance of a victim of Lucrezia 
Borgia. ‘“That’s exactly what I was won- 
dering,” he answered hollowly. At this, 
Willard Spence raised his voice. ‘Mine 
too!” he exclaimed; and, laying down what 
he had bitten off, with an air of obvious 
distrust, he slowly backed away from it. 
“Tastes like the cinnamon was sawdust,” 
he pronounced, and inquired of his sister: 
“*How’s yours, Susie?” 

After a convulsive swallow, Susan Harriet 
readjusted her spectacles and pushed the bun 
away from her. ‘I’ve never eaten sawdust,” 
she said judicially; “but if it tastes like this 
I guess that’s what it is.”’ 

All in a flutter, Mrs. Bassett protested 
that surely they must have made a mistake. 
“Why!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘they came right 
from the baker’s. One of the most expensive 
in town too!” she added; at which her hus- 
band looked up sharply. Then came the 
revelation. ‘“‘Yes,’”’ said Mrs. Bassett; ‘‘I 
didn’t have time to bake them. Besides,” 
she announced, “‘the manicure says that 
cooking spoils my hands.” 

There was a pause. After a slight start, 
Mr. Bassett went on carving the fowl before 
him. He said nothing, but it was indeed news 
to him that his wife had taken to manicures. 
Until now he had imagined that somehow 
she managed unaided. 

If Mr. Bassett reserved his thoughts 
Willard Spence was by no means so reti- 








was served by a butler warranted pure 
English. Imagine talking brown bread and 
beans to an imported ‘‘Jeems”’ in livery! 
““Mercy!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Jasper, and gasped again. 
Why prolong it? Ere the visitor withdrew, there had 
been revealed to Mrs. Bassett many matters heretofore 
undreamed of in her philosophy. Not only was cooking 
found to be taboo among the elect but so was all else that 
in any way pertained to domestic science; in fact, one was 
made clearly to understand that, in our best d@ la carte 
restauraiit circles, the cultured limit themselves to such 
topics as bridge, gasoline, Elsie Janis and the weather. 
There were at least three of these subjects of which 
Mrs. Bassett knew nothing. However, on the way out she 
revived sufficiently to insist on showing each of the bed- 
rooms, as well as the bathroom and the linen closet. Nor 
was the kitchen omitted, though, indeed, it merged close 
upon the taboo. Besides, she thought it only graceful to 
offer a plate of the cinnamons. Mrs. Jasper, however, 
declined positively. ‘Thanks; but I’m having five-o’clock 


‘Mercy! How Stupid! Onty I Didn't Recognize You With Your 


Apron On—Your Sleeves Up Too" 


There was hope, however. Mrs. Jasper was to take her 
in hand. So, ere long, Mrs. Bassett, too, was to taste the 
Elysian joys of Broadway and Fifth Avenue. She, too, was 
soon to sign for the tea and toast—to know the Ritz, the 
Waldorf, the Plaza! Mrs. Jasper, in fact, had promised it! 

At six o’clock, or thereabout — after the Ritz-Carlton— 
that kind lady paged her husband at the Waldorf. In due 
time the fat one emerged and hoisted himself into the 
limousine. “Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Jasper—‘‘that’s 
never cinnamon you're chewing!” 

“Hey? Why, what’s biting you?” elegantly rejoined 
Mr. Jasper. 

His wife let fall a little sigh. ‘‘Oh, nothing. Only this 
afternoon I dropped in next door on Mrs. Swiss Family 
Robinson. Fawncy, what a life! She was making buns 
in the kitchen; and when I mentioned the Ritz-Carlton 
I don’t know whether she thought it a drug store or a 


cen. “Yeh; only that’s nothing,” divulged 
Willard Spence. ‘‘Ma’s got a lady teaching 
her Injun clubs. One-two-three! One-two- 
three!’ said Willard; and with his knife and fork he gave 
an excellent imitation of calisthenics. 
“Indian clubs!’”’ echoed Mr. Bassett. 
“Yes, dear. I was growing so dumpy, you know!” 
However, the physical-culture lady held out hopes. If 
Mrs. Bassett applied herself to the full course, which com- 
prised only forty-eight treatments in all, she was promised 
a great reduction in tissue. At the same time, though, she 
must also eschew sugar, omit all farinaceous foods and fat 
meats, and drink water sparingly. ‘And no little Bronxes 
or Martinis now! Oh, I know you ladies!”’ had tittered 
the lady culturist as she vibrated Mrs. Bassett’s super- 
maxillary region. ‘No little sips on the sly now!” she 
further warned. In short, not only was Mrs. Bassett told 
to deny herself all her usual intoxicants but she was adjured 
to go light on the Egyptians as well—on no account to 
consume more than one after each meal and another before 
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limousine, you must buy yourself a 
silk hat. They will call at seven, dear; 
and Mrs. Jasper asked me not to keep 
her husband waiting. He is very 
particular about his dinner, she said.” 

“Yes; he looks it!’ remarked Mr. 
Bassett. 

“And Theodore!” cried Mrs. 
Bassett delightedly, “‘you can never 
guess where they’re taking us—never! 
never!” 

On Mr. Bassett’s face there was 
somewhat the same look that had 
dawned on it when he bit into his 
bun. “Oh, I dunno. A restaurant, 
I suppose. Burns’, maybe—or the 
2» Waldorf—Sherry’s. Some place like 
that,’” he murmured. 

“Theodore,” said Mrs. Bassett, 
“it’s —it’s—yes!—Drevet’s! 
Drevet’s, Theodore!—and afterward 
a box party at the Hippodrome!” 

As Mr. Bassett only gasped—so 
complete was his emotion—Willard 
Spence excitedly raised his voice. 
“I’ve been to Drevet’s, ma!” he 
piped. ‘Dad took me when I went 
down to get your new towels—yeh! 
And a lot of fellows in full-dress suits 
waited on you too. Ours was named 
Emil; and they hati more’n eight kinds 
of pie, and a 
—_ “Willard, be still!’’ reproved his 
mother. “The idea! They don't 
have pie at Drevet’s. You've never 
been there.” 

“Oh, but yes, he has!” sighed Mr. 
are SaeeeMe Bassett, and added that every day for 
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years he himself had lunched there. 


A Stim Woman Whose Tastes Ran to Picture Hats and Dangling Earrings 2 You? Theodore!” exclaimed 


retiring. ‘“‘But I—I—don’t either smohe or drink,” she 
had faltered, to which the massage lady had rejoined 
sympathetically: ‘Oh, on the wagon, eh?” 

Even this did not comprise all of the evening’s revela- 
tions. 

“Well, Tillie,” observed Mr. Bassett, after he had some- 
what digested the news, “‘how soon do you expect to be 
thin enough to bake another batch of buns?” 

“Yeh,” interjected Willard Spence; ‘and all the waist 
buttons on my pants! It ain’t very comfortable with only 
hairpins and a curtain hook.” 

At his speech a sharp exclamation fell from Mrs. 
Bassett’s lips. ‘‘Why, Willard! You must never use 
‘pants’— never!” Both the word and the blush that 
followed it were evidences of the new thought, the new 
influence, otherwise already at work in Mrs. Bassett’s 
life. Only that afternoon it had been impressed on her 
how distressingly such solecisms fall on cultured ears. 
“Oh, my dear! What an expression!’’ Mrs. Jasper had 
exclaimed. Besides, as she instructed, one should either 
send them to a tailor’s or let the maid sew on the buttons. 
“And just a moment ago, too,”’ she deplored, “‘you used 
‘lunch’—just fawncy! I think you must mean ‘luncheon’ 
and ‘trousers,’ don’t you?” she suggested, and murmured: 
“T make it no trumps.” 

“‘Now remember, Willard,” said Mrs. Bassett, “‘you 
must never again use ‘pants.’ Never!” 

“Not use ’em?”’ echoed Willard Spence. ‘‘Why, I'd get 
pinched if I didn’t—or do you want me to stay in bed?” 

After she had explained herself Mrs. Bassett changed 
the subject. Somehow her husband's dull and abstracted 
silence had begun to make itself felt; so, rather con- 
sciously, she glanced across at him with still another 
announcement hovering on her lips. ‘‘Theodore,” said 
Mrs. Bassett, a little consciously, perhaps, “‘have you 
anything on for tomorrow evening?” 

“Eh?—What’s that?—On, did you say?” By the way 
Mr. Bassett expressed it, one inferred that her ‘“‘on’’ had 
conveyed a mental suggestion of, say, trousers, a coat or 
dressing jacket. Usually, in Mr. Bassett’s case, these were 
complemented at night with large, easy carpet slippers. 

“T mean an engagement, Theodore,” explained Mrs. 
Bassett, and added that they had been invited to dine out. 

“Oh!” groaned Mr. Bassett; and then, with the same 
enthusiasm: “Well, all right. Where’ve I got to go?” 

There was in Mrs. Bassett’s voice when she answered 
a something impressively akin to the note of portentous 
revelation. ‘‘Theodore, it is our next-door neighbors, the 
Jaspers!”’ said Mrs. Bassett, and beamed as he started 
amazedly. ‘Yes, Theodore! And you must put on your 
full-dress swallowtail—evening clothes, I mean,” she 
remarked, choicely correcting herself, “because we're 
going both to dinner and to the play.” 

“Dinner and the play!—with them?” he exclaimed, 
plainly in astonishment. 

Mrs. Bassett was pleased that he so clearly realized the 
honor. “Yes, dear; and as they’re taking us in their 








Mrs. Bassett. “‘But Mrs. Jasper 
says,”’ she protested, “that Drevet’s is filled with inter- 
esting people—actors, poets, all that sort. Once there was 
an opera singer, too, right at the next table!” 

It was quite possible. As Mr. Bassett observed, there 
was no telling whom one wouldn’t see at a restaurant. 
“‘Anyway,” said Mrs. Bassett, “it’s very flattering to 
have such nice people take an interest in us. Mrs. Jasper 
says, too, that her husband is quite anxious to meet 
you!” 

“Yes, I’m sure of that,”” responded Mr. Bassett. ‘“‘He 
runs a brokerage office, doesn’t he?”’ 

Mrs. Bassett wasn’t sure. However, she recalled that 
he held some important place in Wall Street. Mrs. Jasper 
had told her so, in fact. “*Why, Theodore?” she asked. 

“Oh, I dunno,” Mr. Bassett answered vaguely. “If 
they’re running a brokerage shop they nearly always first 
ask you out to dinner. Only what stumps me,” he added, 
“is that we’re asked to Drevet’s.”’ 

“TI know why,” said Mrs. Bassett delightedly; ‘‘ Mr. 
Jasper not only wishes to meet you but I think, from what 
Mrs. Jasper says, he may let you 
in on some of his large Wall Street 
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hadn't introduced his wife to a milliner as well. “ Y« 
know, usually they do,” he announced queerly. 

“Oh, but she has!” rejoiced Mrs. Bassett unsuspect 
ingly. It also appeared that Mrs. Jasper’s graciousness 
had gone even further. Not only had she revealed the 
source of both her gowns and hats but had suggested 
nay, insisted!—on convoying her in person to an exclusive 
lingerie shop, to an equally particular bootmaker, and to a 
glovemaker who was at once so formal and select that he 
would sell nothing to any one unprovided with the proper 
credentials and introduction—or so one might have 
inferred from what Mrs. Jasper said. 

“Well! well!” exclaimed Mr. Bassett, as if amazed 
“Why, I supposed that nowadays all the Mrs. Jaspers had 
learned to play bridge instead.” 

“Bridge!” Mrs. Bassett stared at him, now thoroughly 
mystified. “Why, what do you mean? Of 
plays bridge!” 

“Oh, then, that’s different,”’ rejoined Mr. Bassett. “I 
wondered if she wasted time just touting for milliners and 
dressmakers. 





course she 


And so she is teaching you bridge, 
is she?” he added. 

Naturally. Early in their acquaintance Mrs, Jasper 
not only had suggested it but—nay! again—had insisted 
on it. As she explained, ordinary teachers usually charged 
two dollars an hour for this instruction —though, of course 
she herself couldn't think of asking anything. Instead, 
she and Mrs. Bassett could just play double dummy at 
say, a nickel the point; though, indeed, she somewhai 
coldly suggested there was “nothing in playing for less,” 
when Mrs. Bassett demurred. ‘‘ Mercy!"’ Mrs. Jasper had 
exclaimed, using the same tone in which she'd said “‘lunch” 
and “‘pants.”” “ You don’t think a nickel’s much, do you?” 
Blushing a little, Mrs. Bassett had said “No.” All she 
had meant was that playing for a stake smacked of gam- 
bling. ““Fawncey! Well, make it three dollars an hour, 
then,”’ Mrs. Jasper idly had returned. 

Mr. Bassett carefully folded his napkin, as deliberately 
slipped it into his ring and then pushed back his chair 
Jehind his large, thick-lensed spectac les his eyes were 
lowered reflectively. ‘‘Tillie,”” he iid, rising abruptly 
after the children had left the table, “I'd like to ask you 
something.” 

“Well?” inquired Mrs. Bassett, perhaps a little 
uneasily. 

“Why, I was thinking,” said Mr. Bassett slowly, “that 
things must have been pretty dull for you of late.” 

Dull? —the contrary rather! Of late, things had been 
looking up for Mrs. Bassett. There was, for example, the 
morrow’s dinner and the theater. Besides, in the morning, 
she would have the relaxing society of both the manicure 
and the physical-culture lady. Afterward she was engaged 
for an afternoon at bridge, Mrs. Jasper having coura- 
geously decided, at last, to risk the new friend in the select, 
exclusive company of her intimates. “But mind, now!” 
Mrs. Jasper had warned, ‘“‘when I cough you mustn't 
finish what you're saying.”” Mrs. Bassett, however, had 
protested at this, as it was in a measure confusing. “ Yes; 
you know you said a cough meant I was playing out of the 
wrong hand.” In view of this, Mrs. Jasper had agreed 


Continued on Page 45 





deals.” 

“‘Sure—he’d let me in!” re- 
joined Mr. Bassett heartily. 
“Only, as I say, what puzzles 
me is that it’s Drevet’s. Usu- 
ally they make it Sherry’s or the 
Waldorf.” 

At once Mrs. Bassett per- 
ceptibly brightened. ‘‘Sherry’s! 
Why, she’s promised to take me 
there in about ten days.”” Then 
casually she mentioned that she 
had ordered a new dress, which 
was another revelation, inasmuch 
as only the month before she 
had bought her usual spring 
gown. 

Mr. Bassett was quite ab- 
sorbed now in what she had to 
tell him. ‘‘ You see,” said Mrs. 
Bassett, “the other’s all out of 
style. It’s as Mrs. Jasper says, 
you know—all these uptown 
dressmakers only cater to a lot 
of dowds.” 

Mr. Bassett gave another little 
start. “‘Ah!” he observed curi- 
ously. ‘Introduced you to her 
own dressmaker, I suppose!” 

Mrs. Bassett beamed enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘Wasn’t it nice of 


Yes, indeed. It was kind of 














queer, though, he added, as curi- 
ously as before, that Mrs. Jasper 


Mr. Jasper Was a Fat Man, Who Ran a Brokerage Office and So Dressed Very Well 
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T WAS First 
Monday. The 


square bulged 
with wagons. 
Horsemen rode up 
ind down among 
them, casting a pro- 
fessional eye on 
strings of led ani- 
mals. Two thou- 
sand farmers were 
in town and they 
were gathered in the 
space around the 
courthouse. No- 
body could see the 
courthouse fence at 
all, because every 
iron railing was serv- 
ing as a hitching- 
post. A mule team 
was doing its cuss- 
edest to start a gen- 
eral stampede, and 
the day bade fair. 
Uncle Braz Schoon- 
over was sitting on 
the edge of the 
north sidewalk, un- 








heroic wars by which 
their forefathers 
wrung the land from 
Mexico. It should 
never be forgotten, 
too, that Texas has 
been an independent 
republic. 

First Monday is 
typical of the people. 
It is a unique insti- 
tution. There are 
249 counties in the 
Lone Star state and 
about 100 of their 
seats swarm on this 
day of barter, like 
ant-hills under the 
prodding of a lusty 
boy. Various other 
portions of the South 
and Southwest have 
set dates for market 
purposes that pos- 
sess certain of the 
features of the Texan 
institution —Virginia 
has its ‘‘eourt day”’ 
but their observance 
is not statewide, and 








der a wooden awn- L__ 
ing, observing the wT 
scene. He whittled 
thoughtfully at a telephone post. There came a man 
who shoved a slip of paper under Uncle Braz’s nose. 

“T won't pay it,”’ said the latter without heat. 

“You've got to pay it,” the agent declared. ‘“ You done 
owed for this a year now. We'll sue you—that’s what 
we'll do.” 

“Sue away,”’ was the tranquil retort. ‘You and your 
blame company is only a gang of rascals anyhow. I 
won't pay it.” 

The agent said a few words along the line of thought 
suggested by Mr. Schoonover’s last remark and then, as a 
crowd began to collect, strode away to his office. This 
matter of an account was an old sore, which the official 
persisted in reopening despite all Uncle Braz’s assurances 
that he would never pay a cent. 

It came about in this fashion. Uncle Braz made it a 
practice to sit out the hot hours of the day—say from 
9 A.M. to 5 Pp. M.—-on the sidewalk in front of the city drug- 
store; and, of course, when a man is disengaged he must 
whittle. The most suitable thing that offered happened 
to be a telephone post, and in the course of months Uncle 
Braz had whittled clear through it. But now comes the 
unbelievable part—the company made a rough demand 
for compensation. The sympathy of the community was 
plainly with Uncle Braz. 

He stepped down from the curb, now, and sauntered 
across the square to where a crowd of men and boys were 
congregated about a bunch of horses. It was very warm 
and very dusty, and Uncle Braz wore his hat well down on 
his nose, exposing a gleaming inch of bald spot under the 
back rim. He had espied a horse among the sorry nags 
exposed for barter—a gray horse with a barrel-like body 
and exceptional width between the eyes. Braz took up 
position in front of this animal and gazed at him with a 
sad, composed countenance. 

“That's a good hoss,”’ the owner observed, singling him 
out by instinct from the mass of the idly curious. 

“It’s like he was a good horse in his day,’”” Uncle Braz 
admitted. 

“In his day? In his day?” the other echoed. ‘‘Man 
alive, that hoss ain’t a minute more’n five years old.” 

Mr. Schoonover smiled indulgently and tcld a neighbor 
that the wind was shaping right for rain. Followed a 
conversation on the outlook for corn and cotton. Then he 
took the gray listlessly by the muzzle and examined his 
teeth. Although he made no comment, it was evident 
from his manner that Uncle Braz’s worst fears had been 
confirmed. Next he walked all about the horse and 
solemnly pulled its tail. The gray promptly clamped that 
member and kicked at Uncle Braz, who missed flight to the 
Promised Land by less than halfaninch. Mr. Schoonover’s 
purpose in this move was not what surface indications 
might lead ‘one to expect. He did not do it to test the 
gray’s temper, but to sample him. One might suppose 
the idea to be that if the horse kick the daylights out of 
the puller he establishes his mettle; but such is not the 
fact, although that consideration doubtless forces itself 
on one’s notice. No; if the tail holds rigid and tight the 
horse is sound; whereas, if it gives readily and inertly to 
the hand he is a very fit candidate for the boneyard, 
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Shaping Them Up for Buyers 


irrespective of present appearance. That is the theory, 
and it is probably as sound as many others. 

Uncle Braz drew off a couple of yards and grunted. 
With his back half turned to the dealer he waited while 
that gentleman discussed the merits of his various steeds 
with divers of the group. Nobody but a seasoned trader 
could have told that the dealer was taking stock of Uncle 
Braz all the time out of the corner of his eye. Mr. Schoon- 
over started to walk away as if he had lost all interest in 
the matter. 

“Say,” said the dealer, following close, “‘what do you 
think of that hoss?” 

“Oh, I dunno. That left ankle is swelled consid’able.”’ 
Uncle Braz shook his head dubiously. 

“Pshaw! He done burned hisself with a rope in camp 
yesterday.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Uncle Braz. He made to depart. 

“Say,” the dealer spoke again, detaining him, “what'll 
you give me for that hoss?”’ 

“I don’t reckon as I want him.” 

“Well, make me an offer anyhow. You cain’t always 
sometimes tell, you know.” 

“Well,”” Uncle Braz returned, as though making a 
concession, “I might give forty dollars for him if I had any 
use for him.” 

The trader stared a moment and then laughed harshly. 

“Well, I swan! You couldn’t touch that horse under 
two hundred dollars.”” He rapped out the words and jerked 
the gray about for another man’s inspection. Horses are 
high this year, and he was exasperated. 

“Is that so?” Uncle Braz said in a tired voice, and 
went back to his chair on the sidewalk. 

The big square echoed to an auctioneer’s babble. 
Everybody was talking horses and cattle, and the crowd 
moved up and down from one bunch to another. Nine 
out of ten had no intention of buying, no motive but 
curiosity. On the sidewalk that lined all four sides of 
the square—practically the entire business of the town 
centered in this area—their womenfolk promenaded, star- 
ing into shop windows and at the citizens. Newcomers 
swelled their numbers every minute. They arrived in 
rickety carts and buckboards and wagons, drawn by 
horses and mules. A jack pulled a delivery wagon, the 
colored driver nodding on the seat. A team of oxen 
swayed down the street, reminder of another generation, 
the canvas-topped schooner shrieking dry protests. For 
this was First Monday, the gala day of the month in a 
hundred county towns of Texas. 

Texas is proud of her First Monday. Indeed, of what of 
her possessions and characteristics is she not proud? She 
happens to be almost self-sustaining; there is no people 
more self-sufficient, perhaps because of that. Texans are, 
in fact, a separate, distinct race among Americans, with 
strongly marked differences in speech—-a strong, virile 
breed, with the faults of confident strength and a con- 
sequent contempt for other methods and modes of life. 
Their loyalty to state far transcends their loyalty to the 
Republic; and yet they have quite sufficient of the latter 
to entitle them to a front rank. This aggressive pride may 
be a survival of the sentiment that had its birth in the 


they lack much oi 

the holiday spirit 
that animates Texans when they take to swapping horses 
amid crush of wagons and jostlings of humanity 

In what did First Monday have its origin? Long ago 
for you must remember that Texan history dates from the 
Alamo, which is within the memory of some living men 
the custom was instituted of selling all stray horses and 
cattle from the courthouse steps in the county seat on 
the first Monday in each month. They called it “stray 
day.” Strays were numerous in those times. Their 
recovery by county officials was duly advertised in news- 
papers or by placard, and an auction was held, as aforesaid. 
If the owners ever established claim the proceeds were 
turned over to them. So wide was this traffic in strayed 
stock that a profession grew therefrom—horse-hunting 
in which men made their living by tracking down animals 
that had wandered off either of their own will or at th 
propulsion of thieves. A few of this class survive, princi- 
pally in outlying parts of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 
So did custom establish First Monday, and law followed 
with its sanction. 

Before the Texan towns went dry and ere a hundred- 
dollar fine confronted the man who would carry a gun, 
some “pleasant times were had”’ on First Monday. I saw 
today a sign on the outskirts of a town, reared by a once 
enterprising drygoods merchant who is now a private 
banker and landlord of five thousand acres of farmland 
landlordism, by the way, is a serious peril in parts of the 
state. The sign was riddled with bullets. That was not an 
exception. There is not a sign on a country road within 
thirty miles, unless put up within the past three years, 
that has not been pierced by some exuberant marksman. 

Usually a community of two thousand inhabitants 
would support ten saloons. What they served is between 
the owners’ consciences and their Maker. One drink 
would make a bashful man bold; two would turn him into 
a fighter; and if he were still alive after six he would 
tackle a grizzly bare-handed or murder a fellow-citizen 
without misgiving. Scores of men sleep on every local 
Boot Hill because of the awful stuff—Boot Hill signifies 
the resting-place of gentlemen who have gone to their 
account fully clothed. 

After entertainment in these early saloons it became a 
fad with the visitors to a locality to issue forth and mount 
their horses. Then they would gallop down the sidewalks 
at full speed, scattering the population and shooting into 
the air and through windows. Nimbleness of foot pro- 
moted longevity among pioneer merchants, but, to give 
them their due, some were quite as ready with a gun as 
with their heels. 

Naturally there were persons who grew ill-disposed and 
prejudiced against this merrymaking. I know a town that 
closed its shops and put up shutters regularly every First 
Monday, owing to the calls of a man whose name was Bill. 
He really carried his personal whims too far. Whenever 
Bill did not like an individual he made it a point to ride 
to the county seat on First Monday and run him out of 
town publicly, thereby heaping shame and ridicule on the 
recreant. Also he spurred his horse into bars; let dogs 
loose with cans tied to their tails, successfully stampeding 
every farm horse within a mile; shot out signs and street 
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lamps; and behaved “‘mean” generally. His disposition 
was by no means above reproach, and after some years 
of this, Bill’s popularity began to wane. They elected a 
sheriff who neither feared Bill nor was friendly to him. 
The sheriff sent word broadcast that the next First Monday 
would be observed in orderly fashion, he being ready for 
all comers. 

“Tell him I’ll be there,”’ Bill said cheerfully. 

They met in the square, and Bill was borne to a friend’s 
house with two bullet-holes through his chest. He died as 
he had lived, undaunted and hard. The sheriff escaped, a 
telegraph pole having contributed to his immunity. That 
was eleven years ago. 

Sometimes a shooting occurs even today, but such 
happenings are rare. The saloons unquestionably con- 
tributed te the gun play that tarnished early Texan 
history; and though fights still break out and will con- 
tinue to break out, the worst effects are produced not by 
guns but by a handy slab of wood or slashings with a 
pocket knife. The rougher element in Texas is far too 
ready and proficient with the knife for so courageous a 
race of men. 

One might infer from the attendance that First Monday 
is the great trading day for town merchants. Such is not 
the case. Perhaps this is owing to the fact that a large 
number of the country folk go to town that day for the 
same reason that they drive leagues over agonizing roads 
to see a circus. Curiosity impels them, or they hope to 
foregather with friends. Circuses are irresistible to a rural 
Texan--—or any festival, for that matter, from a traveling 
medicine show to a barbecue. Instances are 
on record where farmers have hocked their 
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discerning reader of newspapers and periodicals. I have 
met with others who were quite as well informed on every- 
day happenings. In fact, a roaming trader has to be bright 
and in touch with events. 

They have permanent headquarters to which they retire 
during certain months of the year—Texarkana and Fort 
Worth are the most popular among the Texan traders. A 
few travel the year round, but 
the majority prefer to stay 





eat —and much that one does not —for two bits. Many fed 


in their wagons on cheese and biscuits. And never for 
a moment did the throngs of calico-clad, sunbonneted 
women and girls on the sidewalks diminish. 

Shortly before two o'clock a small urchin rode a black 
mare into the square. He bestrode her bareback, and her 


sleek coat shone silky in the sun. Uncle Braz spoke a few 





comfortably at home from the nn 
end of September to the first 
of March, when the road calls 
them again. Any time you 
cannot find a dozen or more 
of these men, with their wives * 
and children, at a county seat 
on First Monday, it is because 
the country is impassable from 
floods. Easterners scare their 
children into being good by 
threats that the gipsies will get 
them if they don’t watch out. 
There exists no such active 
prejudice against such pil- 
grims in this country, because 
Texans and Southwesterners 
generally are no strangers to 
the nomad existence and are 
tolerant of it. What were 
their forefathers? And what 











stoves that they and theirs might occupy seats ers 
at the ringside when the band started up in 
the big tent. There is, then, little shopping, 
considering the hordes of visitors; but there 
is much trading in horses and cattle. Some- 


times a few head of hogs will be marketed, io pee 


and prices of cotton are threshed out. In 
the main, the farmers do their purchasing on gre 
other days. Their principal buying on First . 


Mondays consists of cheese and crackers, arty 
canned foods and soft drinks. If it rains they 2 
will get slickers; if it be cold they will buy f 

4s) 


gloves. 3 

Any kind of a horse, from a Percheron to a 
perambulating boneheap, can be picked up in 
any county town on First Monday. Bands 
of traders trail up and down the state in 
caravan wagons, dragging bunches of horses 
after them. They buy and sell and swap. 
First Monday is their best gleaning-time, and 
it becomes a contest of skill between them 
and local horsemen. In the North and East of 
America these nomads would be called gipsies, 
but that is a misnomer. They traverse the 
Southwest, from southern California across 
eastern New Mexico and all over Texas up 
into Oklahoma and parts of Arkansas, and 
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They Carry Their Young With Them 


words to this youth, who was his nephew. 
Then he sat down again and waited. Still the 
trader did not come near him. There was a 
knot of men surrounding the gray and Mr. 
Schoonover stirred anxiously. He approached. 
It appeared that a doctor thought of buying. 
j “Yes,” Uncle Braz remarked to the man 
next him, “they look right pretty, them grays. 
But they come out whiter every year. They 
cain’t carry age; no, sir, they peter out.” 

The trader glanced at him. 

“Is that so?” the doctor spoke up. He 
edged off in doubt, nor couid he be enticed to 
further appraisal. 

Mr. Schoonover hovered near, gazing part 
of the time at the wagons and shop signs, for 
the rest giving ear to the opinions of acquaint- 
ances. He showed no symptoms of interest 
in the transactions in progress, but always 
arrived casually on the spot when any one 
tested the gray. Yes, it was a good horse; 
but, for himself, he did not fancy one so heavy 
in the shoulders—it was like to be clumsy on 
its feet. Uncle Braz also felt carefully of the 
gray’s forelegs, running a hand down them 
very knowingly. He returned to do this again 
and again, so that others took notice. The 
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of the steady stream of 
nesters forever flowing 
westward? But there does 
exist a very pronounced an- 
tipathy to sundry methods 
of their trading and horse- 
doctoring, and to the animals 
they sell. It finds expres- 
sion in the appellation “skin 
traders.” 

Let us get back to Uncle 
Braz, who has been sitting 
all this time on the north side 
of the square, contemplating 
the activities of the mob. He 
had attempted to do business 
witha “‘skin trader’ and knew 
it; but then he had dealt with 
them for years and was un- 
shaken of soul. If there was 
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Best Type of Trader, and an Exceptional Horse 


they are generally intelligent. Their sagacity in horseflesh 
is appalling. I cannot bring myself to mention it unpro- 
fanely. Although these people lead an Ishmaelite exist- 
ence, pitching camp on the outskirts of town and having 
no dealings but those of business with stay-at-home folk, 
their standard of living compares favorably with that of 
the agricultural population. Tom McBride, a fair type of 
horsetrader, can talk well on politics, and gets hot under 
the collar over tariff problems, and he is a regular and 





any disparity in odds, the 
trader was the man who had 
the right to worry. When Braz departed the vicinity of 
the gray, he returned to his chair and tilted back, with his 
hat over his eyes and a knife in his hand. The hours 
passed and the square seethed and hummed. On the 
stroke of noon—the clock in the courthouse tower always 
announced it with seventeen clangs—Uncle Braz went 
home to dinner. The farmers surged into the “ 
order” restaurants, which would perish miserably without 
this occasion. There one can obtain all one wants to 


short 


Iaterior of a Nomad Horse:Trader's Home 


dealer waxed impatient. 

‘““What’s the matter with them there laigs? 
Ain’t they all right?” 

“T was just studying,” responded Mr. Schoonover. 
**Sometinies a spavin starts like that.” 

“Like what?” the dealer flared. 

Uncle Braz did not tell him, but shook his head. A 
moment later he felt of the withers and muttered in an 
aside to Cicero Maden that a swelling there was a right 
hard thing to cure. 

“That there hoss,”’ the dealer said in a grating voice 
“that hoss ain’t got a blemish. What’l! you bid for him 
now, friend?” 

“Who? Me?” said Uncle Braz in vast surprise. “I 
ain’t in the market for horses. I’m selling ’em.” 

*“What’ve vou got to sell?”’ the other snappe & 

“That li'l’ black mare.” 

Like a stock-actor taking his cue, the nephew led her 
forward. She had beaut:ful conformation. The nomad’s 
eyes glistened, yet he scoffed. 

“‘Is she gentle?” he asked. 

“Is she gentle! A child kin ride her—J. B. there . : 
Uncle Braz replied. “J. B., git on.” 

Now, Uncle Braz was a deacon, so he would not lie; but 
he did not mention that J. B. was the only child or other 


human in two hemispheres who could do so. The boy 
crawled up, the mare standing patiently, and showed off 
her gait. She might make a fine saddler for a lady, with 
skillful handling, Mr. Schoonover said. 

Then began a haggling, professional in ter which a 
lingering sense of decency deters me from setting down 
The mare’s ears must have tingled. As for the gray, it i 


inconceivable how he could hold all before 


(Concluded on Page 52 
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BLONDE 
woman !”’ said 
Pindar to 


himself. It being 
dusk, a calm had 
settled on the water 
among the Keys; 
the southeast wind 
had brought up vol- 
canic dust all theway 
from Martinique; 
and because of this 
the sun was setting 
in the Gulf with all 
the mad colors of 
a painter gone crazy 
| with the heat. Pin- 
dur Rowe sat in the 
stern of his drifting 
sloop, with his foot 
on the tiller, pulling 
with the regularity of a steam exhaust on a black corncob 
pipe and gazing at his lonesome little wharf and his hut. 
The latter stood among the inverted feather-dusters of the 
cocoanut palms on the higher Jand and beyond the white 
limestone and coral sands. 

He looked up at the drooping sail, down into the depths 
of the transparent water, at the stores, the cracker boxes, 
the vinegar jugs, the jacketed hams, the packing cases, 
which testified to his monthly restocking trip to Key West; 
and finally he tipped back the fuzzy derby hat, which he 
always wore, winter and summer, let his spectacles slide 
down into their red notch on his nose, and for the first time 
looked frankiy and fully toward the black shark-fin that 
cut the oily wake that the sloop left trailing behind. 

The fin cut the water viciously in « swerve to the right. 

“‘Umph'” said old gray-haired Pindar to himself. “‘The 
beast is sticking to it. Sure sign a man’s going to meet 
a bionde woman. Never failed me in the old days.” 

The “old days” were those before Rowe had acquired 
the title of ‘The Hermit of Spongecake Key’’; they had 
been days of a rough and double devotion—to adven- 
ture, of which he talked as if it were now dead, and to 
his wife, whom even now he seemed to regard as still 
alive. They had been days of filibustering in Cuba and 
Venezuela; of carrying rifles packed in flour barrels 
southward and returning northward with cargoes of 
market fish, each of whose stomachs contained a smug- 
gled bottle of Havana rum. They had been days of 
pirating salvage from wrecks on Florida reefs and pilot- 
ing war correspondents to Matanzas’ shore; of fights for 
the joy of youth and health and the supremacy of the 
white race in the streets of Vera Cruz; of belaying- 
pins and contests with the angry sea; of search for 
Guatemalan gold mines and for sunken treasure pricked 
off on salt-stained charts of the Nassau Reef. 

The old days were gone. The fall of life was lapsing 
into winter. Pindar’s sloop just now was sailing back to 
his lonely abode on Spongecake Key, where at night one 
ean hear the fish jump on the sandspits and by day may 
be startled by the whirring warning of a diamond-back 
raitlesnake among the prickly cacti. 

Suddenly he looked up as if his eye had a watch-dog 
intelligence of its own. The unusual had happened; a 
strange sloop had tied up to Rowe’s little wharf. A light 
moved about under the palms! 

Pindar, when the time for excitement arrived—as 
those who have known him will testify —never failed to 
do one ef two things: he either fell into a profound and 
sullen meditation, out of which he suddenly would shoot 
some decisive activity; or else, through his drooping 
gray mustache, he whistled The Last Rose of Summer, 
with a change of key every few bars. On this occasion, 
when an invader had taken his island, he blew out into 
the still air his favorite melody. 

“It’s the wornan with yellow hair,” he finally said, as 
if he did not believe it himself. The shark had turned 
away from his boat, but, crossing the tide streaks in the 
gathering gloom, its fin was still visible. 

Pindar, however, was wrong. This he realized when 
he had tied up his craft at the pier and had turned to 
speak to the individual who came down the shore to meet 
him. The stranger was not a woman, but a perturbed 
young man, not over thirty, with an eager, boyish face, 
frightened eyes and nervous, quick-moving limbs. 

Before the old man could speak, this intruder on 
Spongecake Key began a series of questions in a voice 














The Stranger Was Not a Woman, 
But a Perturbed Young Man 
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that was filled with badly concealed excitement. He 
sounded somewhat like a runaway talking machine. 

“How long has this island been inhabited, sir? Who 
owns it?” he said. ‘‘Do you? You've been away, have 
you? You’ve come back? You are alone? You don’t 
mean to stay here over night? It’s rather lonesome here, 
isn’t it? So you own the island? That is your camp? 
There won't be anybody else but you, will there? There 
aren’t many of these islands that have anybody on them, 
are there?” 

Rowe, while these inquiries were addressed to him, 
looked at the young man above his spectacles, rolled some 
tobacco between his salt-bleached palms and hummed The 
Last Rose of Summer. When the unknown had—if the 
expression may be used—finally run down, the old fellow 
cleared his throat and wiped his spectacles on a corner of 
his coat. 

“Son,” he said, “take yer hand away from that pocket 
where yer revolver is. I ain’t goin’ to hurt you nowise.” 

Standing close together, they looked at each other. 
Then both laughed nervously. 

“This is Spongecake Key,” Pindar began. 

“Tt was on the map,” said the other. 

‘And you recognized it by the limestone rock at the 
point?” 

“Yes,”” said the young man as if startled by the sug- 
gestion. 

“Umph!” exclaimed Rowe. ‘‘You did! Well, I own 
this island, son. It’s lonesome. I'm alone on it. It has 
deep water in the channel there, which you can’t say fer 
most of these Keys; an’ not so many mosquitoes; an’ I get 
my fresh water from a concrete cistern I built; an’ I guess 
my clock has run down while I was away; an’ today is hot 
even fer a Thursday; an’ if you're goin’ to spend the night 
I can give you a bunk. What’s yer name?” 

The stranger hesitated; he smoothed down the front of 
his flannel coat. ‘My name is Gerald Wharton,” said he. 
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“Umph!” replied the old man. “All 


By Richard Washburn Child right. Mine’s Pindar ioe In 1879 I 


was sheriff of Mathieson County—-but 
that was before you was born an’ you 
never heard of me. Come up to the 
camp.” They went. The old man made a second trip for 
another box of his newly purchased stores. The guest 
made no offer to help. He sat plucking at his own fingers. 

“T see you hired yer sailing vessel,”’ said Pindar as he lit 
the fire in the stove. ‘You like eggs boiled or fried?” 

“‘Fried,”’ groaned the other. 

“Umph!” said Rowe. 

He cooked the meal without any assistance; served and 
ate his share at the covered doorway without conversation. 
He was thinking. Since that active night, he has confessed 
that he came to the conclusion that he was dining with a 
fleeing bank clerk—a species he had met before—or a 
treasure hunter; or a man who was insane enough to sail 
alone in the hurricane season into the unfamiliar channels 
and passes of the Florida Keys, and give a name the initials 
of which did not correspond with that gilt A. Y. K. pasted 
into his straw hat, which was so indiscreetly and forgetfully 
exhibited. 

Pindar, however, knew the torture that silence may 
apply to a burdened soul. Having finished eating, he sat 
back in his rickety old chair, carefully adjusted his spec- 
tacles; and then, as if to indicate that, after all, the world 
itself was only a speck in the universe, he smiled peacefully 
up into the tropical-night sky. 

The other, shifting about uneasily in his chair, watched 
him for several minutes. 

“I'll get my bag,” he said finally, as if with effort. “I 
hid it in the brush.” In a moment he returned and put it 
down carefully beside his chair. The wind had risen with 
the moon; the stranger reached for his flannel coat. He 
felt of its pockets and suddenly sat up straight in dismay. 

“You took my gun!” he cried accusingly. 

Pindar apparently had not changed his position; he was 
still leaning back, smiling up at the stars. The moonlight 
was reflected on his glasses. 

After a moment the young man, with eager, widespread 
fingers among the plates, leaned forward over the table. 

“T’ll tell you why I’m here,” he growled, “if you must 

be told.””. Then there was a lift in his voice. ‘Tonight 

I’m going to meet the cleverest woman in the world!” 

“The cleverest woman in the world!” repeated 

Pindar, beating one of his calloused hands against the 

other. ‘Has she got light hair?” 

“That was a guess?”’ exclaimed Wharton anxiously. 

“Yes,” replied Pindar. ‘Just so.”’ 

“Well, that isright. She is beautiful. Now you know 
why I’m here. Everything is disclosed. I expect her 
before midnight.” 

“You don’t say!” said Pindar. ‘Well, you have 
given her some calm, unprejudiced, disinterested praise, 
son. How’s she going to get here—fly?”’ 

“No; she’s coming up from Cuba in a forty-foot 
launch, but she’s not a Cuban. She’s a German.” 

“Seems as if you'd fixed up almost a secret meeting, 
son,” suggested Pindar. 

“*What of it?” stammered the stranger. “Well, I'll 
tell you. It’s asecret, because her father wants to stop 
our being married.” 

“That’s why you didn’t take the steamer from 
Knight’s Dock and come the easiest way?” asked 
Pindar. ‘‘ You was afraid private detectives was watch- 
ing you and maybe the ship’s officers might arrest you?”’ 

“Yes; that was it.” 

“You don’t say!’’ remarked Pindar carelessly. ‘‘ What 
would they arrest you for?” 

“What do you mean?”’ gasped Wharton. ‘What do 
you mean by that?” 

“Nothin’. It’s all as plain as an elephant’s nose, son. 
I know your story. I thought you was crazy at first. 
You're in love!” 

“T am,” said the other, with sincere relief and enthu- 
siasm. ‘There is no one like her. She is wonderful. I 
tell you she is beautiful—been everywhere, knows the 
world, graceful, beautiful, perfect!—oh, you wouldn’t 
understand!—you ——— _ And she’s the cleverest woman 
in the whole world.” 

“Umph!” said Pindar. “She must have told you. 
But, just as you suspect, I’m a rough old ticket. That’s 
all. I don’t doubt all yousay isso. I’m the kind of man 
them women can wind round their finger. I’m a plain, 
common American, son—one of them simple characters.” 

“Look here,” growled the stranger; “I want to 
convince you. I’ll show you her picture.” 

“Go ahead,” said Pindar. “I can stand it.” He lit 
a ship’s lantern. 

“There she is!” said Wharton, opening the back of 
his watch. ‘Look at her!” 
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Old Rowe took the timepiece in his knotted fingers, stood 
up under the swinging light and gazed for a long time at 
the small pictured head of mature and flowering conti- 
nental womanhood. As he gazed, however, his lips, 
beneath the thin, gray mustache, pursed slowly. At first 
softly and afterward faster and louder, with rapid varia- 
tions from the key, The Last Rose of Summer was blown 
forth into the night. He stopped. He whispered his 
choicest oath: 

“Dead men’s fingers! So that’s her!” 

Wharton did not interpret Pindar’s exclamation. 

“Isn’t she beautiful!”’ he exclaimed. ‘Oh, she has little 
use for Americans, though. She thinks they are vulgar. 
She thinks they are dull.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“‘She’ll be here—do you understand?—tonight. We're 
going to Havana. She and I—we're going together.” 

“*A romance!”’ remarked Pindar, looking away from the 
little portrait. He searched with his squinted eyes the 
stretches of black water between the Keys and beyond 
the path of the moonlight. ‘“Umph!” he grunted and, 
with the lantern, went into the shanty. 

The young man reached down to be sure that his bag 
was still beside his chair. ‘‘ An old fossil!” he said, listening 
to Rowe’s step on the creaking boards within. Somewhere 
from among the little Keys southward, that thrust their 
dark lumps out of the tropic waters, a flock of pelicans were 
squawking alarmingly, as if a nightmare had galloped into 
their midst. 

The wind rustled the fronds of the palms. “A lone- 
some place!” said the young man nervously. He looked 
behind him at the fine lines of yellow light where cracks 
in the wall-boards of the old man’s sleeping quarters had 
spread with dry rot. ‘Mr. Rowe!” he called. 

“Yes,” said the old man. The door opened. Pindar 
appeared. He held the lantern up to his own face. His 
mustache was gone! 

“You shaved?” cried Wharton. 

“It’s a good disguise,” answered Pindar, beating a 
burlap bag against the doorjamb. ‘“‘Ain’t it?” 

The young man jumped to his feet. ‘1 don’t under- 
stand this,”’ he said angrily. ‘‘A disguise! For what pur- 
pose? You took my gun away too! A joke’s a joke; but 
I don’t understand you.” 

“You don’t say!’’ grunted Rowe. ‘You'd see better if 
you looked over there at that white sandbar.” 

“Where?” 

“There!” 

The stranger turned. Immediately the burlap bag was 
thrust by Pindar over his guest. The latter fought, with 
imprisoned elbows and fists, cursed, kicked and roared 
threats. In the midst of this struggle, Rowe, reaching for 
a plate, tapped it against the knob on the bag which showed 
where the young man’s head was exposed. The dish, split 
by the blow, fell in pieces to the planks under foot. Within 
the sack violence ceased. 

“Be a good fellow now,” coaxed Pindar. ‘You ain’t 
the first mutineer that’s been shown the bag trick. Sit 
right down in this chair and 
let me make you fast. That’s 


acquainted with that she has been willin’ to marry om 
fer a set of maps or copies of letters or codes.” 

“You lie!” the prisoner sputtered. ‘“‘She is a 
good and beautiful woman.” 

“ Half of what you say —the last half —is true,” 
Pindar assented judicially. Then his voice rose 
hoarsely: ‘‘ You fool! Because a woman runs her 
fingers through yer hair, you wouldn't sell out yer 
own country, would you?” 

“They were only letters—copies of messages 
about the Cuban concessions.” 

“Umph!” grunted Pindar, gazing up at the 
finally. aa) 
diplomat or a plenipotent’, or nothin’ of that kind 
or shape or description; but Cuban politics was 
once my business. I ain’t exactly brushed up on 
it; but I suppose the United States, after the 
evacuation, was afraid the Germans would go in 
with corruption funds, as we call ’em, and steal 
everything on the island. Am I right, son?” | 

The top of the sack nodded. L 

“T reckon a lot of the Conservatives would like 
to have more trouble, but the Liberals was on deck 
and liked their watch and the grub of their mess; and they 
was willin’ to meet the demands of Uncle Sam about keepin’ 
out them hungry German syndicates. And I suppose the 
Germans would like to catch Uncle Sam in just that kind of 
meddling with spigotty politics, son. I suppose they might 
guess till the Gulf froze over—but they wanted to know!” 

“re, 

“So they sent her,” said Pindar. ‘And she probably 
hung around Washington near a year before she got you. 
Does that seem as clear to you as it does to me, son? Well; 
you tell the rest.” 

““Yes,”’ said the stranger sullenly. ‘‘What’s the use? 
I’lltell. The letters were in a sealed package. They hadn't 
been filed and the code translations were with em. I was 
a special stenographer. It took a month to get ’em, but I 
did it. She is going with me to Japan when this is over— 
do you see? She wanted the package with the seals on it. 
She wanted to send ’em te Berlin that way—unbroken. I 
took it. It’s in my bag now.” 

“That’s good!” said the old man. “I hate to search a 
guest’s baggage, son. It ain’t polite. And so now we're all 
here on Spongecake— you and I and the papers—and the 
cleverest woman in the world is comin’. Tell some mor 

“T was to meet her in Havana; but the package was 
missed and she telegraphed me in New York not to take 
the steamer. I came down to Jacksonville and there I 
found that a fellow was on my trail. He was waiting to 
see who I was going to meet. I couldn’t shake him. It’s 
a nasty feeling. Finally there was two of ’em. I cabled to 
her in our code. Oh, she is resourceful! She told me not 
to try to take a steamer. She told me she would meet me 
here. She described the limestone rock. She said to slip 
away from the mainland in a sail boat. ‘I love you!’ she 
said in that message.” 

**Fiddlesticks!”’ said Pindar. 


stars. ‘‘Let’s see,”” he said ain't a 
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There was an 
other struggle in 
the sack. “Don't 
talk like that!” 
roared Wharton 
angrily. “I'd bet 
my life on her!” 

‘Umph!” Rowe 
grunted. You'd 
etand a better 
chance play in’ 
} > 


; 
) 


NLLO, 
| For several mir 
utes the two sat | 
the bath of moon 
light silently. The 
old man’s pipe 
wheezed, gurgled 


i 





and whistled as he 


drew upon the first 


ol a new moist sup 


ply of tobacco. The 


air was still again; 
they could hear the lapping of the tide on the piles of the 
wharf. Pindar arose finally. The time had siid by. It was 
after ten. He washed the dishes, opened the stranger's 
bag, took out the precious package and went into the 
house with it. From time to time he poked his head out 
the door to take observations. 

“What are you going to do with me?” said the captive. 

“T’m goin’ to see about you,” replied the old man. “If 
the cleverest woman in the world comes we're goin’ to play 
some little amateur theatricals—as they call ‘em—right 
here on Spongecake.” 

He came out of the shanty, wiped his spectacles and then 
stared up at the moon as though he had never before seen 
it creeping across the sky. The man with the sack over 
his head could not see that Pindar’s bronzed and corded 
neck was bent, as if he were listening with his best ear. 

“Engine is runnin’ smooth,” said the old man finally. 

“What engine?” 


“Engine on some boat.” 


“Olga!” cried the prisoner. “She is coming. Do you 
e her?” 
‘Umph! I see a launch without lights. They've just 


headed up irom Hawk Channel.”” He reached up, took 
down the lantern and blew it out. 

The approaching craft was worming its way among the 
moonlit sandstreaks. Pindar, going into the shanty, 
returned with the sealed package. ‘“‘It’s a nice night,” he 
said; ‘‘and she’s got two men for a crew.” 

He watched the craft as she came in. The engine stopped 
suddenly and the launch slid in to the little pier. The 
woman was there. She sprang up gracefully. Old Rowe 
could see her fine figure as she stood there, hesitating. 

**She’s ashore,”’ said he. ‘Call to her.” 

“You're going to catch her too! 
as if he had suddenly discovered a hidden motive. 

‘No, I ain’t. Don't be a 
fool, Call her.” 


: gasped Wharton, 





right. That’s better.” 

‘“*Let me loose!”’ panted the 
other. “Let me loose! Let 
me alone! It’s worth a thou- 
sand dollars to you. She'll 
pay you. Let me loose!” 

“‘No,” said Pindar, stretch- 
ing his bent old frame. ‘I 
ain’t goin’ to do it.” 

“You're one of ’em!” 
Wharton gasped. 

‘“‘Wrong again. They’re 
probably layin’ fer you at 
Knight’s Dock, son. When’d 
you come down from 
Washington?” 

“‘T didn’t come from there.’’ 

Pindar sat down. ‘ What 
department was it?’’ he 
inquired—-‘‘State or War?” 

An exclamation burst forth 
from the folds of the sack 
and the trunk within strained 
and squirmed as if from an 
unreasoning spasm. 

“‘How did you know?” the 
trembling voice asked in a 
whisper. 

““Umph!”’ said the old man. 
“IT once seen this ‘cleverest 
woman in the world’ before. 
She was in the German secret 
service then, in South 
America, and called herself 
Miss Freytag —if I ain’t for- 
gotten. I reckon she still has 











the same job. You ain’t the 
first young feller I’ve been 


**We Will Settie This Little Question of Cleverness; You've Sneered at Me Enough" 


‘Olga!” eried the young 


‘Ah, my Albert!” her sil 
very voice answered. “‘Come 
to me, boy. Come She ran 
up the incline. “You are in 
the shadow. See! Tam run 
You are 


ning to meet you. 

hiding, bad boy.’ 
Suddenly, when she wa 

twelve feet away, Pindar 


truck a match. 


‘*Who are you »”* she 
creamed. 

‘Look a little closer,”’ said 
the old man. “I shaved so 


you wouldn't fail to recognize 
Irie seven yeu! ago you 
tiled with me from Tam 
to the South Coast with a 
cargo ol cun 
7 cried the 


woman. How you frightens | 


| indar Rowe ‘toe 


' 
itit 


“And to save your own 


game you gave information 
to the customs officer which 
nearly put me into the worst 
box | ever didn’t expect 

“Ah!” said she and shrank 
bacl 

“Don't be afeered. By 
gones is bygones. I just 


remember you as the cleverest 
woman ! ever saw. and one 


ol the prettiest, ma’am 








——- Olga!"’ the young man cried, 


Concluded on Page 3! 
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How Cooperation is Revolutionizing British Industry 


sale societies in Great Britain—the 
English wholesaie and the Scottish 
wholesale. These two wholesales bring 


[sale are two coéperative whole- 


B WA w: TIE E WE VW I quay. In a dozen cities there are other 
VY \ ° towering warehouses and salesrooms. 


In other towns there are boot and shoe 
works, weaving sheds, flannel factories, 





together some fourteen hundred retail 
coéperative societies and cater to the 
wants of their two and a half million 
members. In all, eight million people— 
men, women and children—are united 
through these wholesale coéperative 
stores in one great republic o1 consumers. 

These eight million people eat and 
drink and wear things that are bought at 
retail from the retail coéperative stores 
and at wholesale from the wholesale 
codperative stores. All the profit, or 
gain, or saving from all this retail and 
wholesale selling returns to the eight 
million consumers who eat and drink 
and wear. 

This great cobperative system is alrnost 
incomprehensible in its immensity. In 
the whole world of buying and selling it 
stands unique and incomparable. Whole- 
sale and retail, the annual business aggre- 
gates over five hundred million dollars. 
Wholesale and retail, the sales of the 
last forty years have totaled over ten 
thousand million dollars. 

Psychologically the system is even 
more wonderful. These organized con- 
sumers of Britain —and it is the poor, not 
the rich, who are cojperators—have had 
the intelligence, integrity and solidarity to carry on among 
themselves and for themselves, without the aid of merchant 
princes, a business of ten thousand millions. Without the 
aid of financiers or promoters these millions of ordinary 
men and women have shrewdly invested in their own enter- 
prise two hundred million dollars of their own savings. 
Without the aid of captains of industry or of business 
engineers they have engaged and paid each week an indus- 
trial army of over one hundred thousand employees. With- 
out strikes, without bankruptcies, without serious losscs, 
these two and a half million coéperators have conducted 
their business. 

In studying the codperative stores of Great Britain and 
Ireland I began at the bottom—with the retail society. 
The retail is the base of the codperative pyramid. The 
wholesale is the apex. The princ‘ple of the retail store is 
important but simple. A number of consumers living in 
the same city or neighborhood unite to make their daily 
purchases. They buy their sugar, tea, bread and other 
commodities wholesale. They retail these commodities 
to themselves individually at ordinary retail prices. They 
may buy ten thousand pounds of tea at thirty cents a 
pound and sell it to themselves in quarter-pound packages 
at the regular retail price of thirty-six cents a pound. The 
store being run economically, there arises a surplus. This 
surplus of the retail store is distributed among members in 
dividends in proportion to the purchases of each. It is a 
method that insures that all profits go to the consumer. 
It is the primary principle of the codperative store. 





What an Army of Codperators Can Accomplish 


HE secondary principle is that the store’s capital is 

furnished by the consumers. The capital of the store 
consists of five-dollar shares upon which a fixed rate of in- 
terest is paid. No member may buy more than two hundred 
shares, and no member has more than one vote or less than 
one vote, for each member must acquire one share. The 
store employees are usual!y members and customers, so 
that the man with the white apron who sells you a pound 
of potatoes—in England they sell potatoes by the pound 
receives not only his wages but also a dividend on his 
share or shares, as well as a dividend upon the goods that 
he and his wife buy at the store. All members are cus- 
tomers and most all customers are members. The principle 
of the store is that the consumer rules. 

Wherever I went in England I found these retails flour- 
ishing. Some are very small. A few have less than fifty 
members and one or two less than twenty members. Many 
societies have thousands of members. A retail in the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich has twenty thousand and 
another at Leeds has almost fifty thousand. Almost ail 
retails, moreover—the small as well as the large—are 
making progress. The majority of them declare dividends 
of from ten to fifteen per cent; a few declare eighteen per 
cent and even twenty per cent. And these dividends are 
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declared not on capital but on purchases. All over England 
I found people making money by buying first-class goods 
at ordinary prices. 

I understood the retail society easily enough. I could 
see the people coming into the store and buying their 
goods. I could see them take a receipt for their purchases, 
and at the end of the quarter I could see them again com- 
ing to the store, receipts in hand, to obtain their quarterly 
dividend. Once the principle was grasped the methods of 
the retail were obvious. 

The wholesale, on the other hand, was at first puzzling. 
It was too big to be seen. I had spent a long afternoon in 
the vast London warehouses of the English coéperative 
wholesale society. I had been impressed —even somewhat 
oppressed —by the hugeness of those smoke-stained build- 
ings, towering like a brick-and-mortar mountain over the 
low, sullen dwellings of the East End. I had been con- 
ducted through interminable board rooms, conference 
rooms, kitchens, dining rooms and general offices. I had 
wandered through a vast furnishing department and 
through the ironmongery, carpet, millinery, stationery, 
boot and shoe, and a score of other departments, each 
bursting with a bewildering variety of goods which I 
vainly sought to remember. 

I had clambered up a monumental stone staircase to 
a weary sixth or seventh floor, and had descended to 
earth through the courtesy of a deliberate and truly 
British “lift.” 

Then I had been led into another gigantic building in 
which thousands of cases of tea from India and Ceylon, 
dumped into huge hoppers, were mixed and sorted. I 
had seen wonderful machines weigh this tea and pack it 
into little cartons which were simultaneously made and 
packed and labeled by the same machine. I had followed 
the tea, of which thousands of tons were received, from the 
room in which the tasters delicately sampled it in miniature 
cups to the basement, in which stalwart shipping clerks 
nailed up the boxes. 

I had been told of the coéperative clothing factory in 
London and of the bacon department, in which thousands 
of sides of bacon were perpetually roasting. Even then, 
overweighted as I was with the sheer immensity of it all, I 
was informed that London was but a fraction of a fraction 
of the plant of the society; that there were other factories 
and other warehouses in Manchester, in Bristol, in Cardiff, 
in Newcastle. It was difficult to grasp the full magnitude 
of this Coéperative Wholesale Society, Limited. 

If you wish fully to grasp the size of the English coijpera- 
tive wholesale you must possess a statistical mind and 
have the time and the willingness to make many journeys. 
The bigness of the huge blocks of coéperative buildings in 
London is littleness compared to the vast, complex offices, 
warehouses, halls, factories and wharves in Manchester. 
When you have seen Manchester you have not seen all. 
You have not seen all when you have visited Newcastle 
and viewed its factories and its great warehouses on the 


woolen-cloth factories, preserve and mar- 
malade works, pickle and sauce factories, 
soap-works, candle and glycerin works, 
oil and tallow factories, brush and mat 
works, clothing factories, bacon factories, 
flour mills, hosiery factories, hide and skin 
factories, corset factories, lard refineries, 
ironworks, tinplate works, tobacco fac- 
tories, and so on. 

After you have seen these you have not 
grasped the whole. You must visit the 
wholesale’s buyers in the United States, 
in Canada, in Spain, in Denmark, in 
Sweden. You must go with the millinery 
buyer to Paris and with the fruit buyer 
to Greece. You must visit the Irish 
depots in Limerick and Armagh, the 
Danish depot at Esbjerg and the Spanish 
depot at Denia. You must board the 
little steamers of the codjperative society. 
You must go out to Ceylon where, at 
Weliganga, the coolies are at work on the 
tea estate of the codperative wholesale. 
When that is done you have still to make 
the acquaintance of the Scottish whole- 
sale. It is a vast plant, owned and 
operated by two wholesale societies, rep- 
resenting fourteen hundred and thirty- 
nine retail societies, representing, in turn, 
two and a half million British subjects, united as con- 
sumers. No wonder the Coéperative Wholesale Society, 
Limited, is somewhat artlessly pretentious in its title. 
Here, among other things, is what it officially claims to be: 

‘Wholesale general dealers; manufacturers; bankers; 
millers; printers; bookbinders; boxmakers; lithographers; 
shipowners; butter factors; lard refiners; bacon curers; 
fruit growers; dry-salters; spice grinders; saddlers; cur- 
riers; iron founders and tinplate workers; tea growers; 
blenders; packers and importers; dealers in groceries and 
provisions, drapery, woolens, ready-made clothing, boots 
and shoes, brushes, crockery, carpets, furniture, coal,”’ and 
so forth. Also “Manufacturers of flour, butter, biscuits, 
sweets, preserves, pickles, candied peel, cocoa, chocolate, 
tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, snuff, soap, candles, glycerin, 
starch, boots and shoes, saddlery, woolens, clothing, flan- 
nels, shirts, mantles, underclothing, corsets, millinery, 
hosiery, silesias, pants, ladies’ underwear, cardigans, furni- 
ture, brushes, general hardware, bedsteads, wire mattresses, 
mats,” and so forth. 





The Owners of the Wholesale 


O THE anatomist the elephant is as simple as the ant; 

and, once you become accustomed to the mere size of 
the wholesale, you find that it is not difficult to analyze. 
The wholesale store is the coéperative arch of which the 
retails are individual stones. It is a federation of which 
the retails are the federated units. The wholesale coéper- 
ative society is a device for carrying coéperative purchase 
one step forward. 

At bottom the principle of the wholesale is the principle 
of the retail, except that members of the retail are men and 
women, while members of the wholesale are the retails. It 
is a union of retails. Eleven hundred and sixty-three retails 
are federated in the English wholesale and two hundred and 
seventy-six retails are federated in the Scottish wholesale. 
As the retail saves the consumer the profits of retailing, so 
the wholesale saves the retails the profits of wholesaling. 
In the retail each consumer buys with thousands of other 
consumers back of him. In the wholesale each consumer 
buys with millions of consumers behind him. 

The retail societies own the wholesale. Each retail, in 
proportion to its own members, contributes to the share 
-apital of the wholesale and receives a fixed dividend upon 
that capital. The Bolton retail, with thirty-six thousand 
members, will take more shares in the wholesale than will 
Macclesfield, with five thousand members, and will receive 
a larger dividend on this capital. The chief dividend, how- 
ever, as in the case of the retail society, goes to the pur- 
chaser. If the wholesale sells ten times as much to the 
Huddersfield retail as to the Scarborough retail, then its 
dividend to Huddersfield will be ten times as large as its 
dividend to Scarborough. 

As I lounged through the great furnishing departments 
of the English wholesale in London I saw a superlatively 
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newly-wed couple in deep converse with one of the clerks. 
The groom was pricing a highly varnished furniture set and 
the red-cheeked and very self-conscious bride was visibly 
transferring in her mind all this embarrassment of furni- 
ture to a newly rented cottage in a little manufacturing 
town on the Thames. I soon discovered that, though the 
groom and bride might pick out their special furniture and 
have it shipped directly to their very door, still the order 
had to come from their retail society, which, in turn, sold 
the goods to the bride and groom. John Doe and Jane 
Roe, though codperators in good standing, may not buy 
directly from the wholesale, because the wholesale sells 
only to retails. 

Nevertheless, all profits, of wholesale and retail alike, 
filter down eventually to the great silent army of two and 
a half million codperators. Last year the English whole- 
sale made a profit of two and a half per cent on its business. 
If, during the year, John Doe's retail bought a million dol- 
lars’ worth of goods from the wholesale, then its dividend 
of two and a half per cent would amount to twenty-five 
thousand dollars. When the retail declared its dividend to 
its own members this sum of twenty-five thousand dollafs 
would be included in its own profits, and would be divided 
up among John Doe and Jane Roe and the other members 
of John Doe’s retail in proportion te the purchases of each, 
Thus the profits of the wholesale come ultimately to the 
ultimate consumer, 


How the Retails are Bound Together 


The net profits of the two coiperative wholesales now 
amount to about four and a half million dollars. It is only 
a small part of the fifty-four millions that the retails 
annually distribute among members. The margin on 
wholesale trading is much smaller than in retail business. 

The importance of the wholesale, however, is not to be 
measured by a mere four-and-a-half-million-dollar divi- 
dend, even though that is not to be despised. What the 
wholesale has done has been to create a feeling of common 
fellowship among all retail societies, large and small. It 
has given to each retail a sense of the power that comes 
from union. 

Almost from the first it was recognized that some form of 
wholesale coijperative store was necessary. Some of the 
retails found it difficult to buy supplies. Jobbers and whole- 
salers were often threatened with the loss of their regular 
business unless they refused to sell to the obnoxious coip- 
erators. Many of the retail managers—who were work- 
men fresh from the bench —knew little or nothing of the 
art of buying; and the wholesale, by bringing the retails 
together, was as much a school as a market. The man- 
agers of retail stores, meeting periodically for the govern- 
ment of the wholesale society, began to get a view of a 
wider situation. Moreover, the formation of a wholesale 
was a logical step in the direction of codjperative develop- 
ment. If consumers saved money by buying coiperatively 
why could not the retails—the associations of consumers— 
save money by buying at wholesale coéperatively? 

The early attempts to start a wholesale codperative 
department failed. At one time the Rochdale society 
opened up a wholesale department to supply its own needs 
and the needs of neighboring stores, but the sole result was 
suspicion and dissatisfaction. The codperative stores did 
not wish to accord to Rochdale or to any other society 
a practical guardianship of the movement; and it was 
not until the year 1862 that English law made it possible 
to organize an independent 
society to unite all the retail 


The wholesales have been successful because they have 
been ably and democratically managed. They have sold 
first-class goods — made, on the whole, under fair conditions. 
Moreover, they have benefited by the loyalty and inter- 
ested adherence of both managers and members of retail 
societies. 

When a man who has always been poor is raised to the 
position of manager of a large retail, buying, let us say, 
half a million a year, he is immediately beset by tempta- 
tion. It may not be the temptation of a direct bribe or even 
of a favor conferred upon himself or upon some relative. 
It may be the nod of a great man, the flattery of a facile 
salesman. 

It may be even subtler; and yet the interests of the 
whole democracy of the store may be threatened. Now, 
however, that the retail manager buys from the C. W. 
S.—the codperative wholesale society —everybody knows 
that he gets nothing. He is above suspicion. He is true 
to the codperative principle. Even in his buying he earns 
a dividend for his members. 

The tremendous success of the wholesale society, like 
the success of the retail cojperatives, has had the effect of 
demolishing a good many business superstitions. It has 
made us change our opinion with regard to the ability of 
consumers —and especially of working-men consumers—to 
unite, to agree, to stick, to elect proper leaders, to trust 
their leaders when elected, to take a large view and to 
abide by success or defeat. 

When the first codperative retail was opened it was freely 
predicted that the shop would soon close its doors. A 
hundred men could not runastore. What was everybody’s 
business would be nobody’s business. You could not 
change human nature. 

It was not necessary to change human nature. It was 
found that, with a good working principle, each coijjperator 
could be made interested in all. It was found that under 
coéperation every successful retail manager was not only 
willing but anxious to teach other managers the methods 
of his success. Instead of the secrecy and lack of coirdina- 
tion of small, competing British tradesmen, the codperators 
opened their books to every one, both within and without 
the movement. 

When the coiperative wholesales were started the same 
pessimistic predictions were heard. Workmen, it was 
now conceded, could run little shops—for, even before the 
advent of coiperation, the ex-mechanic or former servant 
was likely to become a greengrocer or tobacconist —but, it 
was contended, no working man or committee of working 
men could run huge wholesale stores doing a business of 
millions of dollarsa year. It could not be done. 

It was done. Capital was forthcoming. Patronage was 
forthcoming. Leadership was forthcoming. The whole- 
sale coéperators, it is true, have produced no business 
geniuses—no Stewart, Wanamaker or Marshall Field. 
For big business men they are too cautious. Perhaps 
they are not sufficiently speculative. Nevertheless, the 
wholesale managers, who are constantly under the fire of a 
searching criticism, have developed the qualities as well as 
the defects of the conservative banker or of the guardian of 
trust funds. They are content with a gain which, if mod- 
erate, is at least permanent; they are willing to build slowly 
toward a solid, steady success. 

The success of coijperative wholesale trading having 
been established, the codperative stores began to dream of 
new worlds to conquer. The original idea of the consumer 
was that he could not only sell to himself but produce for 
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himself at his own risk and for his own profit. The codper- 
ative stores, there lore, began to push out into the field of 
productive cooperation. 

roductive codéperation is of two types: it be car 
ried on for the benefit either of the producer he con 
sumer. Workmen may unite, borrow capital, sell their 


product at market prices and divide profits—or losses 
among themselves. On the cther hand, consumers may 
start a flour mill or a boot factory, pay the current rates 
for capital and labor, and distribute the profits either in 
lower prices or in dividends in proportion te sales. Both 
the wholesale and the retail societies have gone into the 
business of cojperative production. It is a new profit to 
the consumer. The consumer, having absorbed the profits 
of the retail and wholesale trader, reaches out for those of 
the manufacturer. 

Let us take the shoe business. John Doe goes to his 
retail codperative and buys his wife a pair of shoes, manu- 
factured at the English wholesale boot 
Leicester. In the first instance, John Doe pays the regular 
retail price; but at the end of the quarter, when he receives 


and shoe works, at 


his dividend, he share ; in three Savings, all made on this 
pair of shoes. The ordinary retailer's profit, the whole 
saler’s profit and the manufacturer's profit all go to the 
codperative society —and through it to John Doe. Ona 
two-dollar pair of shoes there may be a profit of perhaps 
four cents in manufacturing, five cents in wholesaling and 
twenty cents in retailing—or of about twenty-nine cents 
altogether. 

Production by coéperative stores is rapidly expanding. 
Already the coéperative wholesales are annually producing 
goods to the value of some forty million dollars; and the 
codperative retails are producing an equal amount. Much 
of this production is in the preparation of food, especially 
the baking of bread, the milling of wheat and the slaughter- 
ing of cattle. The codperative wholesales are also engaged 
in the textile industry—in tailoring, shirtmaking, dress- 
making, millinery, boot-and-shoe manufacturing, in wood- 
working, in soap, candle and starch making, in printing 
and allied trades, in the manufacture of cigars and ciga- 
rettes, and in innumerable other productive enterprises, 


Business for the Sake of Consumption 


The coéperative store societies are lending money to their 
members to help them to buy houses; and they are even 
going into the business of building houses themselves, 
More and more the organized consumers are producing 
for themselves as well as selling to themselves. 

It is because they have their own known demand to 
begin with that the great codperative societies have been 
successful in production and so astoundingly successful in 
distribution. Almost without knowing it, the coépera- 
tive distributive societ y the store—has reversed all the 
ordinary processes of trade. 

In ordinary business, a manufacturer produces goods on 
a gamble. He makes a shrewd estimate of the probable 
demand and his profit or loss depends upon whether he has 
guessed well or badly. The wholesaler, in buying from the 
manufacturer, has to guess at the probable demand of 
the retailer; the retailer, in buying from the wholesaler, 
has to guess at the probable demand of the consumer. The 
guessing, on the whole, is well done; but it remains guess- 
ing. Our many business failures, our vast stocks of almost 
useless misfits, our frequent production of things for which 
there is no real demand, commonly result from a failure to 

guess correctly at some point. 


The codperators do not have 





coéperative stores. 

It was in 1863, almost twenty 
years after the first retail 
coéperative store was opened 
at Rochdale, that the English 
wholesale society—-then under 
a different name—was estab- 
lished. The beginnings were 
small. Forty-five societies 
made themselves responsible 
for thirty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of capital stock. The 
sales during the first year 
amounted to only nine thou- 
sand dollars a week. 

The progress of the society 
was rapid. By 1868 the English 
wholesale did a business of two 
million dollars; by 1882 of 
twenty millions; by 1909 of one 
hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lions. During the forty years 
ending December, 1910, the 
English wholesale did a busi- 
ness of over two thousand mil- 
lions; while the Scottish 
wholesale, since it opened its 
doors in 1868, has done a 
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7 to guess. They start with their 
own known demand and they 
organize their own stores to 
meet this known demand. 
When they are selling to them- 
selves a few tens of millions 
annually they organize great 
wholesale codperatives to meet 
the known demand of their own 
retail stores. If they start a 
boot factory it is to supply 
a themselves. They know ex- 
actly how many thousands of 
shoes they can use each week 
before even the plans of the 
factory are put on paper. The 
tremendous advantage of 
the cooperative over the com- 
petitive store lies in this known 
demand. It is business for the 
sake of consumption. It is a 
business in which there is no 
serious risk of being over- 
stocked or oflosing your custom. 
The coéperator has his cus- 
tomers before he has his goods, 
He starts with a demand; 


whereas the private business 
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twenty-five million dollars. 





The Wrapping Room of the Jam Works, Middietown 


man has to start with a supply. 
Concluded on Page 42) 
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ROMPTLY at 
eleven-thirty the 
next morning the 


Colonel introduced 
the charming Mrs. Blos- 
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By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER anise 


ecouldn’t influence the 
ordinances you suggest. 
The only way for you to 





som to the boss of the 
city, and immediately 
resumed his voluntary 
place in oblivion. 

Mrs. Blossom began by 
gazing at the boss studi- 
ously, she continued by 
smiling bewitchingly 
upon him, and she ended 
by secretly worrying be- 
neath that smile. Her 
errand was over before 
she began it! 

“Have you heard about 
the City Beautiful move- 
ment?” she inquired, 
feeling that somehow she 
was not so engaging as 
usual, but beginning her 
campaign bravely, never- 
theless, and with an 
assault. 

“T read the papers,” 
he informed her, smiling 
as pleasantly as that 
heavy jaw would permit. 

“Then you know all 
about it,” she admitted, 
in a tone suggestive, 
somehow, of the most 
subtle flattery. “The 
papers have explained 
everything very fully, and 
are most enthusiastic 





“"] Have Heard That Your Party is Corrupt,and Your 
Own Methods More So. I Believe It!" 








do is togotothe aldermen 
yourself, as I said at first, 
or to send some one to 
them for you.” 

“That’s what I wanted 
you to do,”” immediately 
returned Mrs. Blossom. 

“T couldn’t possibly do 
it, Mrs. Blossom,”’ stated 
Mr. Fleecer gently but 
firmly. “I should be 
jeopardizing party inter- 
ests by such an action, 
and I have no right to do 
that. The party comes 
first, as Mr. Blossom will 
readily understand.” 

“That’s quite true,” 
agreed the Colonel, 
though with some reluc- 
tance. “I have votedthe 
same ticket all my life, 
and I always shall. If I 
am to understand that 
this movement is to be 
made a party issue, how- 
ever, I shall, if necessary, 
enter politics myself.” 

Mr. Fleecer gave that 
proposition serious con- 
sideration. 

“You’d make splendid 
material, Colonel,’ he 
admiringly admitted. 








supporters of the cause. 

They were even splen- 

didly nice to Mr. Quillery, although one of the papers had a 
tremendously funny misprint and called him Lucy. His 
name is really Lucian, so one can easily see how the 
mistake came about; but wasn’t it absurd?” 

She laughed with childlike glee, her high notes as clear 
and sweet as those of a silver flute, and Mr. Fleecer 
answered her with a grin that she had scarcely hoped to 
win from him with so infantile an absurdity. She felt that 
they were getting on a bit better. 

“IT am so glad,”’ she resumed, “that the newspapers all 
favor making the city pretty, because they mould public 
opinion, or voice it, or something like that, and have a 
great deal of influence, politically and otherwise; don’t 
they?” 

Mr. Fleecer glanced at her a trifle more searchingly than 
he had heretofore done. She was so very charming that 
he hdd not expected to find a serious intent in her. She 
probably did not know what she was saying, however. 

“They think that they run things,” he acknowledged 
dryly, “but their main hold is in telling about things 
afterward.” 

“‘f see,” she mused, her round eyes resting quietly upon 
him. 

They annoyed him. He could usually look into a man’s 
eyes and tell what that man thought or was about to 
think; but these, while they seemed full enough of 
expression, told him positively nothing. The only 
hypothesis fitting within his experience was that she was 
not thinking at all, and he contented himself with that 
idea. 

“One could be successful in politics or—or anything in 
the very face of newspaper opinion, I guess; couldn’t 
they? Isn’t that what you mean?” 

“That's the only way they ever do it,” he assured her, 
smiling at the Colonel for sympathetic understanding. 

The Colonel smiled courteously; he even bowed; but 
his eyes remained totally unresponsive. 

‘*T guess success comes just to people who go right ahead 
and do things that they want to do, whether anybody 
else wants them to do them or not,”’ she concluded with 
apparent vagueness; but again Mr. Fleecer gave her 
that quick, frowning glance. She was unusually irritating 
for an attractive woman. ‘Are you in favor of the City 
Beautiful movement?” 

‘By all means,” he heartily responded, “It’s a great 
idea and it would do more to make the city talked about 
than anything I can think of. If you'll give me your list 
I'll put ry name down as a member.” 

“‘Isn’t that perfectly splendid of him, Colonel!” Mrs. 
Blossom delightedly exclaimed, opening her handbag with 
alacrity, but keeping her round eyes disconcertingly upon 


the gentleman, nevertheless. ‘I was afraid that I might 
have to argue and even plead with you, Mr. Fleecer, to 
join the City Beautiful Association, and it was so nice of 
you to volunteer. Wasn’t it, Colonel?” 

“Quite natural, I think, my dear,”’ said the Colonel, 
bowing and smiling to Mr. Fleecer to make him a party to 
the compliment. 

“The national membership will be ten dollars and the 
local membership five,’”’ Mrs. Blossom briskly informed 
him, placing the membership application before him. 
*T have been out securing the merchants yesterday and 
today. Nearly all of them are very fond of the movement. 
All the exclusive shops came in immediately, and I was sur- 
prised to find that they already do not care for billboards 
at all; in fact, very few of them use them; but I think it 
such an advantage to have the exclusive shops heading 
the mercantile list. Their names are so influential, don’t 
you think?” 

**No doubt of it,”’ he easily agreed, laying fifteen dollars 
upon the signed application list. “I guess they’d take a 
fifteen-dollar membership in anything you suggested. I 
know I would.” 

“Very few people, either gentlemen or ladies, can resist 
Mrs. Blossom,” interpolated the Colonel proudly. 

“You are both of you so nice to me,” cooed Mrs. 
Blossom. “It will be quite a feather in my cap to have 
secured your name, Mr. Fleecer. The ladies will be so 
proud of me, because they know that you can help us 
so much.” 

“T’ll do everything I can for you,” promised Mr. 
Fleecer promptly. 

“T might just as well have written you a letter,” prettily 
pouted Mrs. Blossom, resting her round eyes successively 
upon every muscle of his face. ‘‘ You are making every- 
thing so easy for me that I can’t pride myself much upon 
personal achievement. You don’t know what you are 
promising, though. The ladies of the association will 
expect a great deal from you. They want you to pass at 
least three city laws: one for the beautifying of vacant 
property, one for turning the curbstrips into park spaces, 
and one ordering the removal of all the billboards in the 
city. There may be others, but these three are the most 
important; and the billboard one ought to be passed now.” 

“You'll have to see the members of the City Council 
-Sout that,” returned Mr. Fleecer with no hesitation 

atsoever. “I hold no office, you see, and have no more 
voice in an aldermen’s meeting than you have.” 

“Oh, I thought you had,” declared Mrs. Blossom, still 
unperturbed. ‘“‘You can go and tell somebody to do it, 
though, can’t you?” 

He laughed very light-heartedly indeed. 


“Tf you were in my party, 

with your clean record, I 
could do a lot with you. I’d never stop until I had you at 
the head of a ticket, either city or state; but you wouldn't 
like it.” 

“T should not consider my personal feelings,’’ replied 
the Colonel with Spartan determination. ‘‘ Mrs. Blossom 
wants the billboards of this city. removed, and if your 
party will not do it, and if my party will pledge itself to do 
so, I shall drop all my other interests and aid my party. 
The billboards must be removed.” 

Mrs. Blossom had now turned her round-eyed survey 
from Mr. Fleecer to her husband. 

‘When is the next election?” she asked. 

“Ten weeks from today,” Mr. Fleecer answered, also 
surveying the Colonel thoughtfully. 

**How interesting politics must be,’’ pronounced Mrs. 
Blossom. ‘I suppose all these little things, such as this 
billboard law, must be taken into account, like deciding 
whom not to invite to a dinner and why? I suppose Mr. 
Renly Roberts is of great value to your party?” 

Whatever hesitation Mr. Fleecer may have felt he did 
not display. 

“Mr. Roberts has been a very active worker,” he 
noncommittally admitted. 

“IT judged so from what he said when I saw him the 
other day.” 

Mr. Fleecer stsred at her for a moment, and then he 
chuckled. The woman had no brains after all. He was 
pleased to make sure of it. 

“You didn’t go to Roberts to interest him in this move- 
ment?” he demanded incredulously. 

“Naturally I did,’’ she assured him; and he could feel 
the toss of the head that he could not see. ‘I understood 
him to be the most public-spirited citizen we have, and a 
man who liked to see his name at the head of every city 
improvement; but he would not join the City Beautiful 
movement.” 

“He wouldn’t!” exclaimed Mr. Fleecer in well simulated 
surprise, and now he understood why Roberts had been 
trying to see him for the past two or three days. ‘What 
did he say?” 

Mrs. Blossom very readily obliged. 

“He called the City Beautiful movement a function, and 
he said that his affairs were under your protection,” she 
sweetly stated; and she confined her report to that one 
sentence, feeling well repaid by the infinitesimal trace of a 
contraction in Mr. Fleecer’s brow. 

“T own stock in Mr. Roberts’ companies,” he confessed: 
“but I would not allow that to interfere.” 

“What would you allow to interfere?” she asked him. 

“Party welfare,” he gravely told her, taking refuge in 
that most serviceable excuse. 
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“Then you really refuse,” said Mrs. Blossom, 





rising. ‘‘Do you know, Mr. Fleecer, I was sure 
that you would not help us when I first came 
in?” and she laughed cheerfully to show him that 
she bore no malice. Her round eyes rested upon 
him in friendly regard, her round cheeks were 
enticingly dimpled, her round mouth bore not 
even a trace of a pout; and yet Mr. Fleecer had 
an impression that if he hung over the flaming 
abyss by a single thread he would much rather 
she had no shears. 

“I’m sure you'll be able to carry through your 
purposes even without my active ccéperation,” 
he consoled her. 

“Yes, I think I shall,” she agreed. ‘I must. 
Would you mind giving me the names of your 
aldermen?” 

“‘Not at all,” he politely returned, and pro- 
vided her with a city letterhead containing the 
names of the City Council. 

“Thank you,” she acknowledged in her softest 
intonations. “I can’t tell you what a treat this 
visit has been to me. It has taught me so much 
that I did not know about politics. I never had 
anything to do, before, with politics; but it seems 
so fascinating that I am sure I should like it.”’ 

“‘There’s room for all of us,”” Mr. Fleecer told 
her. “If there’s anything else you ever want, 
Mrs. Blossom, do not hesitate to come to me 
merely because I could not find a way to help 
you this time.” 

“Thank you so much. Good day”; and Mrs. 
Blossom left as graciously as she had come. 

“I bid you good day, sir,” said the Colonel 
stiffly, and followed her. Just outside the door 
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ar enough, Fleecer, without a word of 





nocked him down. The fellow’s chief 
expression was one of it credulous s urprise as he 
at up on the floor and surveyed his assailant. 
“What'd you do that for?’ he wanted to know, 
with the pained wonder of a child. 


“Because I want you to tell that bunch down 
at Kennedy's that I mean it when I say not to 
bother me any more,”’ replied Fleecer with a grim 
smile. ‘If you come up here again I'll beat your 
head off. Do you think I mean it?” 

Sayers grinned. 

“Uh-—hunh,” he acknowledged. “I won't 
come any more,” and he left the room. 

Fleecer foregathered with the three gentlemen 
who yet remained—very well-dressed gentlemen 
who looked like men of affairs—and the little 
group chatted amiably for a few minutes. Then 
Fleecer took one of the trio, a stubby gray man 
with a stubby gray mustache, over to his desk, 
and they talked in low tones for five minutes. In 
that five minutes Fleecer arranged for a city pav- 
ing contract that was to net him and his followers 
half a million dollars. 

He talked with another man for five minutes 
in low tones, and arranged for a successor to State 
Senator Sommers, dictating the citizens’ choice as 
if they had but one voice, and that voice his 

“Now, Renly, what can I do for you?” he 
asked of his sole remaining caller. 

Mr. Roberts smiled at him with every wrinkle 
in his countenance. 

“To begin with, you may arrange a loan for the 
Union Billboard Company over at the Esplanade 
National.” 








«Pe 


he paused. ardon me a moment, my dear,”’ he 
begged. “I wish to say a word to Mr. Fleecer,” 
and he returned totheroom. “Sir,” he declared, standing 
rigidly erect, “I have heard that your party is corrupt, 
and your own methods more so. I believe it!” 

“All right,” consented Fleecer cheerfully. ‘“‘Go as far 
as you like.” 

vir 

IM FLEECER found a lot of business awaiting him 

when he returned to his real-estate office. The bare, 
dingy room was infested by several men who sat in a 
patient row, along the wall nearest to the door and farthest 
from the desk, on paintless, splintered and whittled old 
park benches which were screwed to the floor. Fleecer, 
who had risen to his present position of eminence by a 
rare combination of both brain and brawn, looked over his 
collection of callers as one might catalogue a set of speci- 
mens too familiar for detailed examination; then he 
promptly proceeded to cull them out. 

“Hello, boys!” he said cordially. ‘‘MeGrath, there’s 
nothing doing in your case. I won’t interfere.” 

A red-headed Irishman, with a riot of orange freckles 
and a curious expression of despondent weariness, arose 
and approached the boss diffidently. 

“I don’t believe you’ve heard my Danny’s side of the 
story, sir,”’ he urged, holding his shapeless soft hat in both 


























“I Setdom Try to Influence Mr. Fleecer,"’ She Answered With a Smile 


hands. There was dried gray mud upon his hat and his 
coat and his trousers and his shoes, and his big red hands 
seemed to be all knuckles. 

“T heard b: th sides,” returned Fleecer. ‘ Your boy got 
just what he deserved, sixty days, and he’ll have to serve 
it out. More than that, your ward captain wouldn't inter- 
fere in the case and I won’t go over Deming’s head. 1 only 
promised to look into it in the first place because you were 
a good worker when I was running that ward myself.” 

“IT don’t know what we'll do,” despaired MeGrath in a 
lower tone. ‘*My leg won’t heal up so I can work, and 
Danny was a good boy about his wages.” 

Fleecer frowned and looked out of the window a 
moment, 

“Oh, well,” he said with a sigh, “go to Tom McManus 
and tell him that I said for him to give you a job where 
you can sit down. Brown, I'll have good news for you on 
that County Building appointment next week. Come in 
and see me on Monday morning.” 

A dapper young man got up from the bench with a 
smile and thanked him, and followed McGrath out of the 
door. 

“Mr. Duncan, I am sorry that young Raleigh seems a 
better man for your place. He’s a younger and a better 

hustler, and he’s shown in three elections that 
he can swing a whole precinct.” 


“How much?” inquired Fleecer, frowning. 
Five thousand.” 

Fleecer considered that matter motionlessly for what 
seemed to Roberts an age. 

“Why is the Billboard Company always needing 
loans?’’ he wanted to know. 

“Extension of the business,”’ replied Roberts. “The 
purchase of the two concerns in Millville and in Littleford 
last winter cramped us. We paid off some loans and we're 
building a number of ‘new boards.” 

‘It’s my impression that no business should extend itself 
faster than its earnings will permit,”’ advised Fleecer 
quietly. ‘‘You must arrange to finance the company 
better, and must also arrange not to ask for any further 
loans until this City Beautiful movement has flattened 
out.” 

Roberts smiled. 

“I’ve had a pleasant day over that City Beautiful 
movement,” he declared. “I’m not afraid of it.”’ 

“The banks that hold your paper are,” insisted Fleecer. 
“Bankers are the first people in the world to get scared 
about anything, and the last to come out of the cyclone 
cellar.” 

“Then the fool prop*sition has already hurt me,” con 
mented Roberts impatiently. “I had a grand laugh when 
Mrs. Blossom had the nerve to ask me to give up my 





Mr. Duncan, a tall and slender old man with 
a stoop in his shoulders and a face as colorless 
as his hair, took that blow standing and smiling. 

“All right, Chief,” he replied, with a pitiable 
attempt at jauntiness. ‘I guess I’m due for 
the discard anyhow.”” Hestepped forward and 
held out his hand. ‘“‘No hard feelings,” he 
went on, still with that careless air. “‘ We all 
have to go sooner or later.” 

“T’ve another job for you,” offered Fleecer 
gruffly. “‘A third less money, but it’s shorter 
hours and easier work. Do you want it?” 

“Does a duck love water?” inquired the old 
man, setting his hat rakishly to one side. ‘I’m 
much obliged, Chief,” and he tried to go out of 
the door with his old-time nonchalance; but 
suddenly a sob burst from him. He tottered 
and sank to a chair, and cried his thankfulness. 

Fleecer looked at him and frowned; then, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, he turned and 
walked over to the bench in the corner, where 
he steadfastly regarded a brawny, well-dressed 
chap who looked to be all iron-hard bones and 
iron-hard muscles. ‘Well, Sayers, you've 
come back again,” he finally observed. 

Sayers arose and, though he stood slouchily 
and with limply hanging arms, was fully half a 
head taller than Fleecer. 

“Sure; I said I would,” he sullenly answered. 

That enormous jaw of Fleecer’s protruded, 
and his eyes took on a wicked look. 

“‘Come over here a minute,” he invited, and 
stepped nearer the front of the room. 

The big fellow lumbered over toward him 





“If You Come Up Here Again I'it Beat 
Your Head Off" 














with an ugly grin upon his face and, as soon as 
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business to help along her high art scheme, but I wish I had 
that laugh back. Depreciating a man’s commercial paper 
is hitting him where he lives. Why couldn’t the Colonel 
keep his wife at home?” 

“You’re not married, are you, Roberts?” remarked 
Fleecer dryly. ‘By the way, why did you tell Mrs. 
Blossom that your personal affairs were under my 
protection?” 

“Did she come to see you?” asked Roberts. ‘Of course 
she did, though. She’s the limit!’’ and he laughed again 
as he remembered her naive demands upon him. 

“T asked you why you told her that your personal 
affairs were under my protection?” repeated Fleecer. 

Roberts turned grave in an instant. 

“T thought that was the best way to scare her out of the 
fad,”’ he said in defense. 

“No man at your age is a competent judge of human 
affairs unless he has been married,” Fleecer soberly 
informed him. “‘If you had been, you would know that 
the timid, shrinking creatures we call women can’t be 
seared out of anything. They’re like the panthers I 
hunted in the Rockies. You shoot a gun, and they jump 
twenty feet and run a mile; then they come back to see 
what scared them, and if you go to sleep they'll get you. I 
don’t like to have my name used in that way.” 

Mr. Roberts permitted himself the indulgence of 
offended dignity. 

“I am sorry,” he stated solemnly; “but I had thought, 
after all the services I had rendered you and the party 
and the city, and after all the close political intimacy which 
there had been between us, that I had a right to claim your 
protection in an emergency.” 

“You get your badge,” promised Fleecer wearily. 
“You have joined the inner circle of the uniformed rank of 
the Society of Fleecer Makers. The badge of that order, 
Roberts, is a broad-soled toe, and the password is 
‘Goodby.”’ 

vir 

F THE twelve City Fathers whom a wise and cautious 

majority of voters had selected to handle, disperse and 
apportion the public funds, and to become responsible for 
the city’s physical and moral welfare, one was a coaldealer 
who enjoyed the city’s coal contracts; one was a hay, grain 
and feed dealer who fed the city’s livestock; one was a 
silent partner in the firm that built the city’s handsome 
edifices; one was an extensive proprietor of brothels and 
dancehalis; three, being regular politicians, had no visible 
means of support, and the balance were saloonkeepers. 

Since the coaldealer was the same one who supplied the 
Blossom establishment, the Colonel and his wife, in the 
pursuance of what the former felt to be a forlorn hope, 
drove to the office of the coaldealing councilman. He was 
a broad-shouldered man in a wide-brimmed hat, and he 
wore a yellow cigar, which wobbled downward when he 
talked and angled stifly upward when he was silent. He 
slouched comfortably out to the curb as soon as the car- 
riage stopped, smiled when he recognized his steady 
customer, and disturbed his hat when he saw the lady. 

“T’ll have the balance of 
your coal up in a couple of 


Blossom cheerfully. ‘He can’t afford, you know, for dip- 
lomatic reasons, publicly to influence the laws we want; 
but he was kind enough to direct me to see the aldermen 
in person, so I came immediately to you, first of all.’’ 

Mr. Burns put his hand reflectively upon the back of his 
neck. 

“I’m glad you did,” he returned with a sudden happy 
thought; “I'd like to become a member myself.” 

“That’s fine!’’ approved Mrs. Blossom with heart- 
sinking delight. ‘The national membership costs you ten 
dollars and the local membership five. You may sign your 
name right there. Then the ladies expect you to help pass 
laws to sow grass seed and plant flowers in vacant property 
and upon the curbing strips, and tear down all the bill- 
boards. I have a beautiful idea for the vacant property. 
The local association will buy an enormous quantity of 
seed and furnish it to the property owners, and all these 
ugly vacant lots will be flaming with bright red field pop- 
pies all through the summer. Won't that be gorgeous?” 

“It certainly will,” Mr. Burns agreed, signing his name 
deliberately and handing her fifteen dollars. ‘Will two 
weeks Wednesday suit you for the coal, Mrs. Blossom?” 

“‘Perfectly,”” she assured him. ‘You'll help us pass 
these laws, won’t you, Mr. Burns?” and she seemed 
happily confident that he would. 

“T will if I can,’”’ he evasively promised her. 

“You can if you want to, can’t you?” she persisted. 

“T can tell better about that when the ordinances are 
introduced,” he returned, looking up the street, and down 
the street, and at the Colonel, but never into the round 
eyes of Mrs. Blossom, pleasing as she undoubtedly was to 
look upon. 

“How funny I didn’t think of that!” she pondered. 
“Somebody does have to introduce these resolutions before 
the Council, don’t they? Whom would you suggest?”’ 

Mr. Burns received that question with much the same 
shock as that with which Renly Roberts had received her 
invitation to join the Association; but Mr. Burns was a 
better statesman than Mr. Roberts. 

“You might see Mike McFarlan,” he suggested, naming 
the only rabid anti-Fleecer saloonkeeper in the Council, and 
enjoying a huge mental grin. McFarlan, if he were given 
a contract to erect the Pearly Gates, would have left the 
party if he were not also awarded the job of repairing the 
Golden Streets. Moreover, any ordinance that McFarlan 
introduced was certain to have one vociferous vote. ‘‘I 
am quite sure that Mr. McFarlan would introduce the 
ordinances for you.” 

“T thank you so much,” Mrs. Blossom said quite nicely. 
““And when he does introduce the laws—the ordinances, I 
mean—will you vote for them?” 

The appeal in her voice was so effective that a positive 
promise almost popped off the end of Burns’ tongue before 
he could stop it. Confound the meddlesome woman—why 
was she so magnetic! 

“T’d have to hear the wording of the ordinances before 
I could promise,” he informed her. ‘So much depends 
upon the wording of these things, you know,” 
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“T can quite understand that,” she replied. “I think 
the best way would be to get Mr. McFarlan to submit the 
wording to you before he introduces the ordinances. 


_ Don’t you think so?” 


When she had driven away, Burns congratulated him- 
self upon having been most diplomatic, but at the time 
he was doing this Mrs. Blossom was saying to the Colonel: 

“He's going right to Mr. Fleecer to find out what to do. 
I don’t like that man.” 

“‘They’re both alike,” the Colonel told her, out of the 
depths of his authoritative knowledge. 

“Oh my, no!” she objected. “There is no resemblance 
at all between the two men. I rather like Mr. Fleecer.” 

The Colonel stared at her. 

“Why, the man was so coldly courteous to you that I 
came near to reprimanding him for it,” he declared. “I 
went back specifically to tell him that I thought he and his 
party were as entirely corrupt as I had heard them to be.” 

She laughed and patted his hand. 

“And what did Mr. Fleecer say to that?’’ she wanted 
to know. “I'll wager he told you that he didn’t care what 
you thought.” 

“He did, practically,’ 
rising indignation. 

“What else could he say?” she inquired. 

“Cordelia, it grieves me to hear you say that you like 
such a man,” he stated, sitting so erectly that she winced 
in sympathy for his spinal column. ‘Are you aware that 
the man did positively nothing that you wished him to do?” 

“Yes; but I like him anyhow. Isn’t that funny?” 
and she gave herself very just credit for honesty. 

“Very,” admitted the Colonel dryly, and gave up the 
problem of Cordelia for the thousandth time. 

She slipped her arm beneath his, and patted him softly 
upon the wrist until he felt better. 

“T think we’re upon the wrong track entirely,” she 
observed after five minutes of thoughtful silence. ‘“‘ We'll 
go to see this Mr. McFarlan, but if he does not promise 
to accomplish all that the Association wants I’m going to 
quit.” 

“Tt may be just as well,’ agreed the Colonel, secretly 
pleased. “I have no actual wish to enter politics.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that I’m going to give up the move- 
ment,” she hastily corrected him. ‘‘There’s always some 
way to get anything you want. I only mean that I’ll quit 
this way of trying to do it.” 

She relapsed into silence, and, though her smooth 
countenance showed no trace of it, was deeply thoughtful, 
until the Colonel left her in the parlors of a conveniently 
located hotel while he went out to fetch the proprietor of 
McFarlan’s Buffet. 

Mr. MeFarlan was a mi.roon-faced gentleman with a fat 
neck, who bowed and bowed and smiled and smiled when 
he met Mrs. Blossom, and held her hand too long, and 
never removed his eyes from her; but he was most 
enthusiastic about the City Beautiful movement. 

“It’s the greatest blessing that ever came to the town,” 
he emphatically announced, admiring Mrs. Blossom’s 

dimpled chin. ‘ You just 
leave it to me, Madam, and 


’ 


acknowledged the Colonel with 





weeks, Colonel,”’ he immedi- 
ately announced, his entire 
business existence at this 
period consisting of explana- 
tions as to why the coal supply 
for the winter could not be 
brought to the house in one 
blackening delivery. 

“That's gratifying news,” 
returned the Colonel forgiv- 
ingly. ‘“‘Have you heard of 
the City Beautiful movement, 
Mr. Burns?” 

The face of Mr. Burns, which 
had worn the pleasant expres- 
sion due to a prompt and lib- 
eral customer, underwent an 
immediate change. 

“T read the papers,’”’ he 
guardedly replied. 

“Then you must be very 
favorably impressed with the 
purposes of the City Beautiful 
Association,’’ the Coionel 
decisively concluded. 

“Everybody thinks so,” 
hastily interposed Mrs. Blos- 
som with pretty enthusiasm. 
“Mr. Fleecer has just become 
a member”; und she trium- 
phantly displayed the magic 
name, 

“It looks like a mighty good 
thing,” Mr. Burns quickly 
admitted. “Did he promise 
to do anything?” 

“Nothing except join the 
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I’llsee that you get everything 
you want.” 

“Thank you,” returned 
Mrs. Blossom uncomfortably, 
resenting his pleased gaze. 

“Your husband has been 
telling me about the ordi- 
nances you need,” went on 
Mr. McFarlan, without a 
glance in the Colonel’s direc- 
tion, ‘and I'll have every one 
of them before the Council 
Tuesday night.” 

“Do you think that you can 
induce the rest of the aldermen 
to vote for them?”’ inquired 
the Colonel, moving so that 
he could be as nearly as pos- 
sible within the range of 
McFarlan’s eyes. 

“Sure,” asserted McFarlan, 
glancing at the interrupting 
party for the twentieth of a 
second. “If Mrs. Blossom 
will just drive around and see 
all the aldermen, she can have 
a majority for any measureshe 
wants.” 

He smiled widely to empha- 
size this compliment. The 
Colonel waited for Mr. 
McFarlan to smile at him also, 
for approval of this flattering 
opinion, but Mr. McFarlan 
did nothing of the sort. His 
eyes were too agreeably 
engaged otherwise. 








Association,” confessed Mrs. 


(Continued on Page 3&8) 
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Lil GLORY OF CLEMENTINA 


vir 
UIXTUS received his guests in the 
museum—a long room mainly 
furnished with specimen cases 
the glass tops of which formed a double 
inclined plane, diagrams of geological 
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Billiter, before whom the incautious 
decanter of port had halted, lost the 
drift of his host’s philosophic utterances. 

“The time |} 


i 
— Quixtus, relighting unsophisticated 


now come,”’ continued 





formations and bookcases full of pale- 
ontological literature — a cold, inhuman, 
inhospitable place. The three looked 
more dilapidated than ever. Huckaby’s 
straggling whiskers had grown deeper 
into his cheeks; Vandermeer’s face had 
become foxier—Billiter’s more pallid 
and puffy. No overcoats hung on the 
uccustomed pegs, for the cessation of 
the eleemosynary deposits had led, 
among other misfortunes, to the pawn- 
ing of these once indispensable art‘cles 
of attire. They wore, therefore, the 
dismally apologetic appearance of the 
man who had no wedding garment. 
The only one of them who put on a 
simulated heartiness of address was 
Billiter. He thrust out a shaky hand: 

“My dear Quixtus, how ad 

But the sight of his host’s unwel- 
coming face chilled his enthusiasm. 
Quixtus bowed slightly and motioned 
them, with his grave courtesy, to com- 
fortless seats. He commanded the situ- 
ation. So might a scholar prince of the 
school of Machiavelli have received his 
chief poisoner, strangler and confidential 
abductor. They went down to dinner. 
It was not an hilarious meal. The con- 
versation which used to flow now fell in 
spattering drops amid a dead silence. 

“Tt’s a fine day,”’ said Quixtus. 

“Very,” said Huckaby. 

“Finer than yesterday,” said Vander- 
meer. 

“It promises well for tomorrow,” said 
Billiter. 

“Tt always breaks its promise,”’ said 
Quixtus. 

“H’m!” said Huckaby. 

They made up for the lacking feast of 
reason by material voracity. A micro- 
scopic uplifting of Spriggs the butler’s 
eyebrows betokened wonder at their 
Gargantuan helpings. Vandermeer, sit- 
ting at the foot of the table opposite to 
Quixtus, bent his foxy face downward 
till the circumference of the plate be- 
came the horizon of his universe. Billiter 
ate with stolid cynicism; Huckaby, with 
a faint air of bravado. Once he said: 








soul! the cigar that he had allowed to 
go out “The time has now come for 
us four to be honest with one another 
Up to a recent date I was a slave to 
this optical delusion of tradition; but 
things have happened to clear my eyes 
and to make me frankly confess myself 
no better than yourselves--an entirely 
unscrupulous man,” 

“Pray remember that I’m a sometime 
fellow ”* began Huckaby. 

“T’magentleman of good family 
began Billiter, who had understood the 


last sentence. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Quixtus, inter- 
rupting them; “I know. That’s why 
your assislance will be valuable. J I eed 
the counsels of. men of breeding and 
education. I find from my reading that 
the vulgar criminal would be useless for 
my purpose, Now you all have trusted 
men who have failed you. So have I. 
You have felt the cowardly blows of 
fortune. So have I. You have no ves- 
tige of faith in your fellowman—you 
even believed me to be a party to my 
late partner’s frauds--you can have, I 
say, no faith left in humanity. Neither 
have I. You are Ishmaels—your hand 
against every man. So am I, You 
would like to be revenged upon your 
fellow creatures. So should I. You 
have passed your lives in pursuing evil 
rather than good. You, in a word, are 
entirely unscrupulous. If you will 
acknowledge this we can proceed to 
business. If not we will part finally as 
soon as this agreeable evening is at an 
end. Gentlemen, what do you say?” 


Billiter, looking upon the wine while 
it was red—there was not much left to 
show the color —laughed wheezily. 

“T suppose we're wrong ‘uns,”” sai 
he. “Atleast, am. I Gwn up.” 

Vandermeer said bitterly: ‘‘When a 
man is hunted by poverty he can’t run 
straight, for at the end of the straight 


path is death.” 

“And you, Huckaby?” 

“T also have bolted into a drain or 
two in my time.” 


wer 








“T’m afraid, Quixtus, we got a bit 
merry the last time.” 

“Tt’s to the memory of that,” replied Quixtus, “‘that I 
owe the pleasure of your company tonight.” 

“I’m beastly sorry ——”’ began Billiter. 

“Pray don’t mention it,”” Quixtus interrupted blandly. 
*T hope the quails are to your liking.” 

“Fine!” said Vandermeer, without raising his eyes from 
his plate. 

Once more reigned the spell of silence that oppressed 
even the three outcast men; but Quixtus, hardened by his 
fixed idea, felt curiously at his ease. He sat in his chair 
with the same sense of security and confidence that he 
had had before deiivering his presidential address at the 
meeting of the Anthropological Society while the secretary 
went through the preliminary formal business. The pre- 
liminary business here was the meal. As soon, however, 
as the port had been sert round and Spriggs had retired, 
Quixtus addressed his guests. 

““Gentlemen,” said he, and met in turn the three pairs 
of questioning eyes, ‘“‘you may wonder, perhaps, why I 
have invited you to dinner tonight; and why, you being 
thus invited, the meal has not been warmed by its accus- 
tomed glow of geniality. It is my duty and my pleasure 
now to tell you. Hitherto at these dinners we have—let 
us say—worn the comic mask. Beneath its rosy and 
smiling exterior we have dissimulated our own individual 
sentiments. We have been actors, without realizing it, in 
an oft-repeated comedy. Only on the occasion of our last 
meeting did we put aside the mask and show to each other 
what we were.” 

“T’ve already apologized,’”’ murmured Billiter, wincing 
at the memory. 

“My dear fellow,” said Quixtus, raising his long, thin 
hand, “that’s the last thing I want you to do. In this 
world of fraud and deceit no man ought to regret having 





“By Jovet You Look Stunning!"* 


bared his soul honestly to the world. Now, gentlemen, I 
have not asked you here to insult you at my own table. 
I have gathered you around me because I need your 
counsel and your services, for which I hope adequately to 
remunerate you.” 

A quiver of animation passed over the three faces, 
““Remunerate”’ was a magic word—-the master word of an 
incantation. It meant money; and money meant food 
and drink —especially alcoholic drink. 

“T know I am speaking for my two friends,”’ said Huck- 
aby, “‘when I say that our hearts are always at your 
service.” 

“The heart,”’ replied Quixtus, “is a physiological organ 
and a sentimental delusion. There are no hearts in that 
sense. You know as well as I do, my dear fellow, that 
there are. no such things as love, affection, honor and 
loyalty in the world. Self-interest and self-indulgence ure 
the guiding principles of conduct. Governed by a morbid 
and futile tradition, we refuse to regard the world in the 
malevolent light of day, but see it artificially through the 
hypocritical colored giasses of benevolence.” 

Huckaby and Vandermeer, who retained the rudiments 
of an intellect, looked at their once simple-minded and 
tender-hearted host in blank bewilderment. They hardly 
knew whether to wince under a highly educated gentle- 
man’s cutting irony or to accept these remarkable propo- 
sitions as honest statements of opinion. But the ironical 
note was not perceptible. Quixtus spoke in the same 
gentle tone of assurance that he would have used when 
entering on a dissertation upon the dolichocephalic skulls 
in his collection, which had been found in a long barrow 
in Yorkshire. He was the master of a subject laying down 
incontrovertible facts. So Huckaby and Vandermeer, 
marveling greatly, stared at him out of speculative eyes, 





“Good,” said Quixtus. “Now we 
understand one another.” 
“You may understand us,” said Huckaby, tugging at 
his untidy beard; 


if we understand you!” 


‘but I’m hanged, drawn and quartere 


“T thought I had made myself particularly clear,” said 
Quixtus. 

“For my part,” said Billiter, “I can’t make out what 
you're getting at except to make us confess that we're 


wrong ‘uns.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Quixtus. 

“T can’t understand it,’’ said Vandermeer, looking 
intently it him across the table out of his little, sharp ey¢ 
“T can’t understand it, unless it is that you have some big 
to do the dirty 
work, If that’s so I'm on so long as it’s safe; but I’ve 


scoop on and want us to come into it, so 


steered clear of the law up to now and have no desire to 
run the risk of penal servitude.” 

“Oh, Lord, no!” cried Billiter, with a shiver. 

Quixtus pressed the burning stump of his cigar against 
his plate and looked up with a smile. 

“Please make your minds ea on that seore. I have 
been reading criminology lately with considerable interest 
and I have gone through a volume or two of the Newgate 
Calendar; and the result of my reading is the conviction 
that crime is folly. It is a disease It is also vulgar. 


Now, I have no desire to increase my personal POSSeSSION 
in any way; neither do 1 contemplate the commission of 
acts of violence against any person or the destruction of 
property. Anything, therefore, that comes within the eat 
gory of crime may be dismissed from our consideration.” 
“Then, in the name of Gehenna,”’ exclaimed Huckaby, 


“what is it that you want us to do?” 
“Tt is very simple,” said Quixtus. “TIT may plot out an 
attractive scheme of wickedness, but the circumstances 


of my eurly training have left me without the power to 
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execute it. I should 
like to be able to eall 
on any one of you 
for guidance —perhaps 
practical assistance. I 
may want to see and 
hear of wickedness go- 
ing on around me. I 
would count on you to 
gratify my curiosity. 
Lastly, not having an 
inventive mind —it be- 
ing analytic rather than 
synthetiec—I should 
welcome any sugges- 
tions that you might 
bring me.” 

“Tt’sarum go,” said 
Billiter; “‘but I’m on, 
so long as there’s money 
in it.” 

‘There will be money 
in it,’ said Quixtus. 

“Then I’m on too,” 
said Vandermeer. 

“You will find us, 
my dear Quixtus,”’ said 
Huckaby, “your very 
devoted familiars— 
your Oliviers le 
Daim, your Eminences 
Grises, your dmes dam- 
nées. We'll be your 
ministering evil spirits, 
your genii from Eblis. 
It’s a new occupation for a fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, but it’s not unalluring. And now, 
as Billiter has finished the decanter, may I take the 
liberty of asking for another bottle, so that Vandermeer 
and I can drink to the health of our chief?” 

**With all the pleasure in life,” said Quixtus. 

As soon as the three newly constituted evil genii were 
out of earshot of the house, they stopped on the pavement 
with one accord and burst into unseemly laughter. 

“Did you ever hear anything like it?” cried Billiter. 

“‘He’s as mad as Bedlam!”’ said Vandermeer. 

“A sort of inverted Knight of the Round Table,” said 
Huckaby. “He yearns to ride abroad, committing human 
wrongs.” 

‘Are we to call for orders every day like the butcher, 
the baker and the greengrocer?”’ said Billiter. 

“He was so sane at first,’ said Vandermeer, “that I 
really thought he had some definite seccop in view. But 
it all turns out to be utter moonshine.” 

“If he doesn’t want to thieve or murder or paint the 
town red,” said Billiter, ‘what the blazes in the way of 
wickedness is left for him to do?” 

“It’s moonshine,” repeated Vandermeer. 

“Tf it wasn’t,” said Huckaby, “none of us would touch 
it. Wecan’t take the matter seriously. We're just lending 
ourselves to a farce, that’s all.” 

“Naturally,” Billiter agreed. ‘‘We must humor him.” 

They walked on slowly, discussing the unprecedented 
situation. They were unanimous in the opinion that 
the poor gentleman had gone distraught. They had all 
noticed signs of his affliction on the last occasion of their 
dining at his table. If he had been in his right senses then 
he would surely not have behaved with such discourtesy. 
They agreed to forgive him for turning them out-of-doors. 

“It’s lucky for him,” said Huckaby, “‘that he has three 
old friends like ourselves. He might have got into other 
hands; and then —Heaven help him! My only reason for 
falling in with his mood was in order to protect him from 
himself--and from sharks and bloodsuckers.” 

Billiter and Vandermeer declared that they, too, had 
acted only out of a sense of loyalty to their old and dis- 
tracted friend. They protested so hard that their tongues 
clave to the roofs of their mouths and each acknowledged 
his thirst. They turned into the bar parlor of the first 
public house, where they called for whisky; and, each man 
having found a hat as good a substitute for the sacks of 
Joseph’s brethren as an overcoat, they continued to call 
for whisky and to drink it until the tavern closed for the 
night. By that time they glowed with conscious virtue. 
Huckaby swore that he would permit no ruddy lobsters 
to dig their claws into “Quishtus’” sacred person. 

**Here’s poor, dear old chap’s health, drunk in very last 
drop,” cried Billiter, enthusiastically draining his last glass. 

The tragedy of Quixtus’ loss of reason reduced Van- 
dermeer to tears. He was sorrowful in his cups. He, 
Vandermeer, had no one to love him; but Quixtus should 
never find himself in that desolate predicament, as he, Van- 
dermeer, would love him like a friend, a brother—like a 
silver-haired maiden aunt. 

“T’ve had a silver-haired maiden aunt myself,” he wailed. 

While Billiter comforted him Huckaby again warned 
them against ruddy lobsters. If they would swear to join 
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him in a league to defend their patron and benefactor he 
would accept their comradeship. If they preferred to be 
ruddy lobsters he would wash his hands of them. They 
repudiated the crustacean suggestion. They were more 
Quixtus’ friends than he. A quarrel nearly broke out, 
each claiming to be the most loyal and disinterested friend 
Quixtus ever had in his life. Finally they were reconciled 
and wrung each other warmly by the hand. The barman 
called closing time and pushed them gently into the street. 
They staggered deviously to their several garrets and went 
to bed, each certain that he had convinced the two others 
of his beauty and nobility of soul. 

Vandermeer was the first of the evil genii to be sum- 
moned. Quixtus laid before him the case of Tommy and 
the failure of his diabolical project. Vandermeer listened 
attentively. There was method, after all, in his patron’s 
madness. He wished to do some hurt to his nephew for 
the sheer sake of evildoing. So far as the intention went, 
he was seriously trying to carry out his malevolent prin- 
ciples. It was not all moonshine. Vandermeer thought 
quickly. He was the craftiest of the three and that, per- 
haps, was why Quixtus had instinctively chosen him for 
the first adventure. He saw profit in humoring the mis- 
anthrope, though he smiled inwardly at the simplicity of 
his idea. 

“There’s nothing particularly diabolical in telling a 
young fellow with a brilliant career that you're going to 
cut him out of your will.” 

“Isn’t there?”’ said Quixtus, with an air of disappoint- 
ment. ‘What, then, would you suggest?” 

“First,”” answered Vandermeer, “‘what do you think 
would be a fair price for a suggestion?”” He regarded him 
with greedy eyes. ‘‘Would twenty pounds be out of the 
way?” 

“T’ll give you twenty pounds,” said Quixtus. 

Vandermeer drew in his breath quickly, as a man does 
who wins a bet at long odds. 

“There are all sorts of things you can do. The obvious 
one would be to stop his allowance. But I take it you 
want something more artistic and subtle. Wait—let 
me think ——” He covered his eyes with his hand for 
a moment. “Look. How will this do? It strikes me as 
infernally wicked. You say he is devoted to his art. 
Well, make him give it up ——” P 

“Excellent! Excellent!” cried Quixtus. ‘‘But how?’’ 

“Can you get him into any business office in the City?” 

“Yes—yes. My friend Griffiths, of the Anthropological 
Society, is secretary of the Star Assurance Company. A 
word from me would get the boy into the office.” 

*‘Good. Then tell him that, unless he accepts this posi- 
tion within a month and promises never to touch a paint- 
brush again, he will not receive a penny from you, either 
during your lifetime or after your death. In this way you 
will bring him up against an infernal temptation, and 
whichever way he decides he’ll be wretched. I call that a 
pretty scheme.” 

“It’s an inspiration of genius,” exclaimed Quixtus 
excitedly. ‘‘I’ll write the check now.” He sat down at his 
desk and pulled out his checkbook. “And you will go at 
once to my nephew —TI’ll give you a card of introduction 
and acquaint him with my decision.” 

“What?” cried Vandermeer. 
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Quixtus calmly re 
peated the last sen- 
tence. Vandermeer’s 
face went a shade 
paler. He wrung his 
hands, which were nat- 
urally damp, until they 
grew as bloodless as 
putty. He had never 
done any wanton harm 
in his life. All the 
meanness and sharp 
dealing he had prac- 
ticed were but a poor 
devil’s shifts to fill an 
empty belly. Quixtus’ 
behest covered him 
with dismay. It was 
unexpected. It is one 
thing to suggest a the- 
ory of wickedness to a 
crazy and unpractical 
patron and another to 
be commanded to put 
it, oneself, into execu- 
tion. It was less 
moonshine than ever. 

“Don’t you want to 
do it?”’ asked Quixtus, 
unwittingly balancing 
temptation, in the form 
of a fat checkbook, in 
his hand. 

Vandermeer fell. 
What wolf-eyed son of 
Hagar would have resisted? “I think,’ said he, with a 
catch in his throat, “‘that, if the suggestion alone is worth 
twenty pounds, the carrying out of it is worth, say, ten 


“Very well,” said Quixtus; “but,” he added drily, 
“the next time I hope you'll give an estimate to cover the 
whole operation.” 

The second of the three to receive a summons from the 
master was Billiter. 

“You know something about horse-racing,’ 
Quixtus. 

“What I don’t isn’t worth knowing. I’ve chucked away 
a fortune in acquiring the knowledge.” 

“T want you to accompany me to race-meetings and 
show me the wickedness of the turf,” said Quixtus. 

“So that’s my little job, is it?” 

“That’s your little job.” 

“T think I can give you a run for your money,” remarked 
Billiter, a pale sunshine of intelligence overspreading his 
puffy features. ‘“‘But ——’”’ He paused. 

“But what?” 

“T can’t go racing with you in this kit.” 

“T will provide you,” said Quixtus, “with whatever 
costume you think is necessary for the purpose.” 

Billiter went his way exulting and spent the remainder 
of the afternoon in tracking a man down from his office in 
Soho, his house in Peckham, several taverns on the Surrey 
side of the river, to a quiet café in Regent Street. The 
man was a red-faced, thick-necked, hard, fishy-eyed villain, 
with a mouth like the slit of a letter-box, and went by the 
name—which he wore inscribed on his hat at race-meet- 
ings—of Old Joe Jenks. Billiter drew him into a corner 
and whispered gleeful tidings into his ear. After which 
Old Joe Jenks drew Billiter to a table and filled him up 
with the most seductive drinks the café could provide. 

Before the lessons on horse-racing under Billiter’s auspi- 
ces began —for gorgeous raiment, appropriate to Sandown 
and Kempton, like Rome, is not built in a day—Quixtus 
sent for the remaining evil genius. 

“‘What have you to suggest?”’ he asked, after some 
preliminary and explanatory conversation. 

A humorous twinkle came into Huckaby’s eye, and a 
smile played round his lips beneath the straggling brush- 
wood of hair. 

“T have a great idea,’”’ he said. 

“What is it?” 

“Break a woman’s heart,”’ said Huckaby. 

Quixtus reflected gravely. It would indeed be a charm- 
ing, enticing piece of wickedness. 

“I shouldn’t have to marry her?” he asked in some 
concern. 

“Heaven forbid!” 

“T like it,” said Quixtus, leaning back in his chair and 
smoothing his scrappy mustache with his lean fingers. ‘I 
like it very much. The only difficulty is: Where can I 
find the woman whose heart I can break?” 

“Take a tour abroad,” said Huckaby. “On the Con- 
tinent of Europe there are thousands of English women 
only waiting to have their hearts broken.” 

“That may be true,” said Quixtus; “but how shall I 
obtain the necessary introduction?” 

“T,” cried Huckaby, raising a bony hand that protruded 
through a very frayed and dirty shirteuff—‘‘I, Eustace 
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Huckaby, will reassume my air of academical distinction 
and will accompany you into the pays du tendre, and intro- 
duce you to any woman you like. In other words, my dear 
Quixtus, although I may not look like a Lothario at the 
present moment, I have had considerable experience in 
amatory adventures—and I’m sure you would find my 
assistance valuable.” 

Quixtus reflected again. Aware of his limitations, he 
recognized the futility of going alone on a heartbreaking 
expedition among strange, even though expectant, females. 
But would Huckaby be an ideal companion? Huckaby 
was self-assertive, not to say impudent, in manner; and 
Huckaby had certain shocking habits. On the other hand, 
perhaps the impudence was the very quality needed in the 
quest; and as for the habits ~ He decided. 

“Very well. I accept your proposal —on one condition. 
What that is you doubtless can guess.” 

“T can,” said Huckaby. “I give you my word of honor 
that you will never see me otherwise than sober.” An 
undertaking that would not preclude him from taking a 
bottle of whisky to bed whenever he felt so inclined. 

“We had better start at once,’”’ said Huckaby, after 
some necessary discussion of the question of wardrobe. 

“T must wait,” replied Quixtus, “until I’ve attended 
some race-meetings with Billiter.” 

Huckaby frowned. He was not aware that to Billiter 
had already been assigned a sphere of action. 

“T don’t want to say anything unfriendly; but if I were 
you I shouldn’t trust Billiter too implicitly. He’s a——” 
He paused; being sober and serious, he rejected the scarlet 
epithet which, when used in allusion to his friends, had 
given color to his gayer speech. ‘ He’s a man who knows 
too much of the game.” 

“‘My dear Huckaby,” said Quixtus, 
another human being as long as I live. 

That evening, somewhat wondering that he had heard 
no news of Tommy or of Vandermeer, he unlocked the 
iron safe in his museum and took out his will. He lit a 
candle and set it by the hearth. Now was the time to 
destroy the benevolent docu- 
ment. He put it near the 
flame; then drew it back. A 
new thought occurred to him. 
To practice on his nephew the 
same trick that his uncle had 
played upon him was unintelli- 
gent plagiarism. He felt a 
sudden disdain for the merely 
mimetic in wickedness. 

“T will be origina!,”’ said he. 
“Yes, original.”” He repeated 
the word as a formula both of 
consolation and incentive; and, 
blowing out the candle, he put 
the will back into the safe. 


“T shall never trust 
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” Vapor have mercy upon us!” 
cried Clementina. 
The pious ejaculation was in 
the nature of a reply to Miss 








Etta Coneannon, the fragile 
slip of a girl whose portrait 
she had painted and in whose 
cornflower-blue eyes she had 
caught the haunting fear. There 
was no fear, however, in the 
eyes today. They were bright, 
direct and abnormally serious. 
She had just announced her in- 
tention of becoming a hospital 
nurse. Whereupon Clementina 
had cried: ‘“‘Lord have mercy 
upon us!” 

Now it must be stated that 
Etta Concannon had bestowed 
on an embarrassed Clementina 
her young and ardent uffec- 
tion—secretly, during the sit- 
tings for the portrait which 
Clementina had been commis- 
sioned to paint as a wedding 
present, and openly, when the 
sittings were ended and she 
calied upon Clementina as a 
friend. In the first flush of this 
avowed adoration she would 
send shy little notes asking 
whether she might come to the 
studio to tea. As she lived 
quite close by, the missives 
were dispatched by hand. 
Clementina, disturbed in the 
midst of her painting, would 
tear a ragged corner from the 
first bit of paper her eyes fell 
upon —notepaper, brown paper, 
cartridge paper; once it was 





sandpaper—scribble “‘Yes’’ on it and send it out to the 
waiting messenger. At last she was driven to desperation. 

“My good child,”’ she said, “‘can’t you drop in to tea 
without putting me to this elaborate correspondence?” 

Etta Concannon thought she could and thenceforward 
came to tea unheralded; and eventually such were her 
powers of seduction that she enticed Clementina to her 
own little den in her father’s house in Cheyne Walk—a 
fairy den, all watercolor and gossamer, very much like 
herself—in which Clementina gave the impression of an 
ogress who had blundered in by mistake. It was on this 
visit that Clementina repudiated the name of Miss Wing. 
She hated and loathed it. On Etta’s lips it suggested a 
prim, starched governess —the conventional French carica- 
ture of the English old maid, with long teeth and sharp 
elbows. She might be an old maid, but she wasn’t a prim 
governess. Everybody called her Clementina. Upon 
which, to her professed discomfort, Etta threw her arms 
round her neck and kissed her and called her a darling. 
Why Clementina wasted her time over this chit of a girl 
she was at a loss to conjecture. She was of about as much 
use in the world as arainbow. Yet, for some fool reason 
her own expression—Clementina encouraged her and felt 
less grim in her company. The odd part of their inter- 
course was that the one thing they did not talk about was 
the bullet-headed, bull-necked young man to whom Etta 
was engaged—not until one day when, in response to the 
following epistle, Clementina hastened to her. 


“* My dearest, dearest Clementina: Do come to me. I 
am in abject misery. The very worst has happened. 
I would come to you, but I’m not fit to be seen. 

“Your own unhappy Etta.” 


“My poor child!” cried Clementina as she entered the 
bower and beheld a very dim and watery fairy sobbing on 
acouch. “Who has been doing this to you?” 

“Tt’s R-Raymond,” said Etta chokingly. 

To her astonishment, Clementina found herself sitting 
on the couch with her arms round the girl. Now and then 





Clementina Looked at Her for Full Ten Seconds With the Eyes of a Moses on Mount Nebo 
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she did the most idiotic things without knowing in the 
least why she did them. In this position she | 
Etta's heartrend 


and there incoh 


listened to 





ng story. It was much involved, here 





rent, told with s isregard of chror 





ological sequence When properly pieced toget her and 
shorn of irrelevance this is what it amounted to 
Certain doings of the bullet-headed young man, doings 
at all creditable—mean and brutal doings, indeed 
had reached the ears of Etta’s father. Now Etta’s father 
was a retired admiral and Etta the beloved child of his old 
age. The report of Captain Hilya 
fiy 


him in his weakest spot. In a f 


rd’s doings had wounded 





ie fury he te honically 
upon him wit 

Captain Hilyard obeyed. The scene of the 
interview was a private room in the service club to which 
Admiral Concannon belonged 
straight to the point—it is an uneomfortable character- 
istic of British admirals. The bullet-headed young man 
not being able to deny the charges brought against him, 
Admiral Concannon expressed himself in such terms as are 


commanded the alleged wrongdoer to wait 


out delay 


Admiral Concannon went 


only polished to their brightest perfection on the quarter- 
deck of a man-of-war. 


The young man showed resent- 
ment—amazing impudence, according t 


© the admiral 
whereupon the admiral consigned him to the devil and 
charged him never to let him 
the bullet-headed young man 
again to an innocent young girl. 
Admiral Concannon came home and told his daughter 


catch him 
lifting his scoundrelly eyes 


the admiral 


as much of the tale of turpitude as was meet for her ears. 
Captain Hilyard repaired forthwith in unrighteous wrath 
to his quarters and packed off Etta’s letters, with a covering 
note in which he insinuated that he was not sorry to have 
seen the last of her amiable family. It had all happened 
that day. Hence the tears. 

“T thought you wrote me that the worst had happened, 
said Clementina. 

“Well, hasn’t it?” 

‘No!” cried Clementina. “It’s the very best thing 
that ever happened to you in all your born days.” 


” 


In the course of a week 
Clementina brought the sor- 
rowing damsel round to her 
own way of thinking. 

“Do you know,” said Etta, 
“T used to be rather afraid of 
him?” 

“Any fool could see that,” 
said Clementina. 

“Did you guess?” This 
with wideopen cornflower eyes. 

“Look at your portrait and 
you'll see,” said Clementina, 
mindful of the avalanche of 
memories that the portrait and 
a rough-and-ready criticism by 
Tommy Burgrave of the bullet- 
headed young man had started 
on its overwhelming career. 
“Have you ever looked at it?” 

“Of course I have.” 

“To look at a thing and to 
see it,”” remarked Clementina, 
“are two entirely different 
propositions, For instance, 
you looked at that young man, 
but you didn’t see him. Yet 
your soul saw him and was 
afraid. Your father too—l 
can’t understand what he was 
about when he consented to 
the engagement.” 

“Captain Hilyard’s father 
and he were old messmates,” 
aid Etta. 

“Old messmakers, you 
mean,” snapped Ciementina. 
“And what made you accept 
him?” 

Etta looked mournful. “I 
lon’t know.” 

“The next time you engage 
yourself to a young man, just be 
sure that you do know. | sup- 
pose this other one said, ‘ Dilly, 
dilly; come and be killed’; and 
you went, like the foolish 
little geese in the nursery 
rhyme.” 

“They were ducks, dear,” 
laughed Etta, taking Clemen- 
tina’s grim face between her 
dainty hands. ‘ Ducks—like 
you.” 

Clementina suffered the ca- 
ress with a wry mouth. 

‘I think 
better,” she said. “‘And I'm 


you're getting 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Will the Oil Trust Be Good? 


HE lower court decreed that the Standard Oil 

Company of New Jersey dissolve within thirty days 
and enjoined it from voting the stock of the subsidiary 
companies that comprise the Oil Trust and from receiv- 
ing dividends from the subsidiary companies. It enjoined 
the subsidiary companies and their stockholders from 
forming any new combination in restraint of trade, and it 
enjoined the New Jersey company, the subsidiary com- 
panies and various individual stockholders from further 
carrying on interstate commerce. 

The Supreme Court says the New Jersey company 
must dissolve within six months and enjoins it from vot- 
ing the stock of or receiving dividends from the subsid- 
iary companies; but it says the New Jersey company, up 
to the time of its dissolution, and the subsidiary com- 
panies thereafter, may still carry on interstate commerce. 
It also says unequivocally that the subsidiary companies 
and their stockholders, after the dissolution of the present 
combine, may enter into further combinations with one 
another, provided those combinations do not unduly or 
unreasonably restrain trade. 

The decree of the lower court aimed at complete 
destruction of the Oil Trust. The more humane decree 
of the Supreme Court seem’ to offer ample opportunity 
of prolonged life through reformation and conversion. 
The vilest trust —that will repent and reform —may return 
while the court’s light of reason holds out to burn. And 
this, naturally, we heartily approve. We want trusts if 
they will be good. 


Chicago as Cinderella 


HICAGO contains a great deal of ready money and 

many enterprising men. Broadly speaking, anybody 
in good standing at any time can find capital there 
except the city of Chicago itself, which can never find a 
dollar of capital to save its soul. A typical balance sheet 
for a recent year shows that for the purpose of running 
the town, aside from the schools and libraries, Chicago 
managed to raise about two million dollars from the 
personul-property tax which is her only resource for mak- 
ing wealth, except in the form of real estate, contribute 
to the maintenance of the municipality. Wealth there is 
not indebted to the city for a special privilege, such as a 
street-car franchise. And, for the purpose of running the 
town, saloon licenses contributed rather more than the 
tax on real estate. 

There are many ample fortunes in the city, and a great 
many munificent citizens. Any reputable enterprise can 
always raise funds there for a purpese that is clearly 
beneficent; but the city itself is classed as a disreputable 
enterprise. It can get funds enough only to keep soul 
and body together. 

The downtown district contains some bridges of painful 
ugliness. Certain of them must be renewed. The com- 
missioner of public works says the new bridges must be 
plain and substantial. The mayor sighs over designs 
submitted by artists and points to the obvious fact that 
the city has no money for that sort of thing—a good, 
solid chunk of metal is about the best it can do. The 


artists must apply to a railroad company that is building 
a thirty-million-dollar station; to the banks, mercantile 
houses and individuals that have abundant funds for 
architecture, sculpture and painting. 

Of course Chicago is by no means the only American 
city that plays Cinderella at its own feast—that con- 
tinually creates wealth in profusion, yet never has a cent 
above board and lodging to bless itself with. A great 
many American cities do the same thing. Perhaps they 
are afraid it would be socialistic to take whatever they 
can spend beneficially out of the unearned increment of 
land values, for example; or perhaps the local government 
has pretty uniformly been of such character that the 
people will not trust it with more than board and lodging. 


The Nervous Tariff Leaguers 


7; of the same grade is sometimes higher in 
Winnipeg than in Minneapolis, sometimes lower. 


The instances where it was lower have been carefully dug - 


out and incorporated in the Congressional Record as argu- 
ments why American farmers should oppose reciprocity 
with Canada. 

During May, this year and last year and many other 
years, wheat of the same grade at Chicago was about ten 
cents a bushel higher for the May delivery than for the 
July delivery. Nearly every year some enterprising bull 
clique runs a deal in May and exacts a tribute of ten 
cents a bushel or so from the wheat trade. Farmers then 
have little wheat to sell, having disposed of most of their 
crop of the summer before. They get almost no benefit 
from the manipulated price; but the country keeps on 
eating wheat at about the same monthly rate, and any- 
body who wants to buy wheat has to pay the clique’s 
figure. 

Now, no tariff-protected trusts have any interest in 
opposing this annual raid upon the wheat market. Sono 
petition, memorials and resolutions against it, purporting 
to emanate from American wheat growers, reach Congress. 
But tariff beneficiaries are mightily interested in opposing 
Canadian reciprocity. The secretary and treasurer of the 
American Protective Tariff League recently wrote: 

**Once the American farmer finds that protection is not 
for him, the end of protection will quickly come. Ten 
million votes are cast by American farmers. Kindly 
write or wire your Senator or Representative in Congress 
in opposition to the treaty.” 


A Flaw in the Aldrich Plan 


HE most obvious defect of the Aldrich central bank 

plan was that it excluded state banks except as they 
might reorganize under Federal law. State banks are not 
only more numerous than national banks, but, includ- 
ing loan and trust companies chartered under state laws, 
they hold a greater aggregate of deposits. To exclude 
them, therefore, would be to shut out more than half the 
country’s banking power, while the chief recommendation 
of the plan should be that it aimed to consolidate practi- 
cally the total banking power. That any great number of 
state banks would reorganize under national law seemed 
improbable. 

In a recent speech at New York Mr. Aldrich frankly 
owned this defect and proposed to amend the plan so 
as to include state banks, under reasonable conditions, 
without reorganization. 

Thus an important defect is removed. Meanwhile a 
committee of the American Bankers’ Association has sought 
to inject a fresh defect by recommending that the gov- 
ernor and deputy governors of the central association, 
instead of being appointed and subject to removal by the 
President of the United States, as Senator Aldrich pro- 
posed, be elected by the directors of the association—that 
is, by the bankers. The Government’s participation in 
the management of the central association was too small 
in the first place. To reduce it still further, as the 
committee proposes, is out of the question. Undoubt- 
edly Congress, when the Aldrich plan comes before it, 
will strengthen the Government’s representation in the 
management instead of weakening it. 


Live and Let Live 


HE Supreme Court decision in the Standard Oil case 

is a step in advance, yet leaves much to be desired. 

The Sherman act says: ‘‘ Every combination in restraint 
of trade is illegal.’’ The court holds that Congress meant 
to say, “‘Every combination in undue restraint of trade is 
illegal.”” No doubt, as Justice Harlan’s dissenting opinion 
points out, this amounts to an amendment of the law 
rather than merely an interpretation, and constitutes a 
legislative act on the part of the court; but the country 
is quite used to legislation from the bench, and the 
important fact is that many combinations that restrain 
competition at many points may, under this decision, be 
perfectly legal. What condemned the Oil Trust in the 
mind of the court appears to have been its more ruthless 
practices in the way of rebating and strangling competitors. 
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A combination of equal size that had exhibited a rather 
more Christian spirit might pass unscathed. It seems 
very probable that the Steel Corporation, for example, 
would get a favorable decision from the court. 

The court, however, lays down no rule by which any- 
body except itself can possibly determine with certainty 
whether a given combination is in due or “undue” restraint 
of trade. That must inevitably be a matter of opinion. 
The court says the law must be interpreted ‘‘in the light 
of reason”; but different people reason differently. 

The effect of this decision is very much the same as 
though President Roosevelt’s plan for dealing with the 
trusts had been adopted by Congress. Roosevelt pro- 
posed that “‘good” trusts be permitted to incorporate 
under a Federal act and receive full protection of the 
laws, while ‘‘bad”’ trusts be prosecuted--the President 
and his advisers being the judges as to whether a given 
trust was good or bad. The Standard Oil decision, with 
its “‘undue”’ restraints of competition and its “‘light of 
reason” clearly recognizes good and bad trusts, but in 
any given case the court itself must be the judge as to 
whether a trust is good or bad. 

This has the advantage over Roosevelt’s plan of secur- 
ing an umpire whose impartiality will not be questioned; 
but it has the obvious disadvantage that no combination 
can certainly know whether it is good or bad until it has 
been haled into court and heard the judgment of the final 
tribunal. 

This is not an admirable condition; but careful reading 
of the Oil Trust decision raises a presumption that the 
Supreme Court’s light of reason will shed a mellow and 
economically intelligent beam for all combinations in 
restraint of interstate competition that behave themselves 
with reasonable decency. The Sherman act’s threat of 
wholesale reorganization involving an impcrtant part of 
the business of the country is now definitely removed. 
What was settled in fact long ago is now settled in law 
namely, that the trusts are to remain with us. 


A Study of Idleness 


OR a number of years the New York State Department 

of Labor has gathered statistics as to unemploy- 
ment among members of labor unions embracing at pres- 
ent about four hundred thousand men. A ten-year table 
shows that, with three hundred and eight working days 
in the year, the reporting workmen were idle more than 
one-quarter of the year in 1897, when the great industrial 
depression that followed the panic of 1893 was drawing 
to a close. 

With better times, the proportion of idleness steadily 
decreased until, in 1901, the workmen lost on an average 
only forty-eight days, or not quite sixteen per cent of 
the total working time. With the boom that culminated 
in the panic of 1907, unemployment again decreased, 
amounting to less than ten per cent of the total working 
time in 1906; but the panic of the following year caused 
a sudden and great increase in unemployment. 

Only a small part of this idleness was caused by sick- 
ness or other bodily disability. In two years about a 
quarter of it was caused by labor disputes; but by far 
the most important of all causes was just plain “‘lack of 
work.” 

A scheme that prevented or minimized our periodic 
industrial depressions following financial panics would 
be far better for wage-earners than the tentative British 
plan of state-aided insurance against unemployment. 
That such a scheme can be devised we have no doubt. 


Wages and Cost of Production 


AGES for farmhands in the states west of the eastern 

slopes of the Rocky Mountains are fifty per cent 
higher than in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin; but a report published by the Department of 
Agriculture in May—the result of an investigation by 
more than five thousand correspondents — shows that the 
total cost of producing wheat in the Western states is only 
fifty-two cents a bushel, while in the Central states above 
named it is seventy-two cents a bushel. Moreover, in 
the Western states, the average yield an acre is over 
twenty-four bushels, while in the Central states it is under 
nineteen bushels. With a cost of production forty per 
cent higher and an average yield an acre nearly twenty- 
five per cent lower, any standpat logician might easily 
demonstrate that the Central states would be wiped out 
of existence as wheat raisers by the Western states unless 
they were protected by a stiff duty. Since April fourth, 
in fact, the Congressional Record has contained a ton of 
argument, based upon statistics far less convincing, that 
agriculture in this country will be destroyed by free com- 
petition with Canada. As a matter of fact the same 
report by the Department of Agriculture shows that 
wheat lands in these sadly handicapped Central states are 
the most valuable in the country, rising above a hundred 
and twelve dollars an acre in Illinois and averaging over 
eighty-five dollars for all five states, while in the Western 
states the average value is under fifty-nine dollars an acre. 
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WHO-AND WHY 





Vested Eloquence 


ESTS—to use the vernacular—have always 

been important in big politics, one way or 

the other. Waistcoats never, but vests fre- 
quently. So have other sartorial embellishments, 
like socks, for example—or the lack of them. 

Tim Woodruff either did or did not become a 
great leader because of these insignia—I have for- 
gotten which; but memory fondly clings to that 
salmon-colored one, with here and there a dainty 
gladiolus peeping modestly out from its broad ex- 
panse. And there was a chap from Cincinnati, 
named Shattuc, who was elected to the House of 
Representatives two or three times because he | 
had—and wore—a crimson creation with green 
roosters embroidered on it. Likewise, history and 
vests repeat themselves; so here we are gazing 
raptly at another epochal proposition enswathed 
in a valorous and vesuvian vest. 

Turn an inquiring eye slightly to the right and 
you may observe the vest. It will be a matter of 
sincere and lasting regret that the exigencies of 
the occasion forbid the reproduction of the colors 
that gem that vest in bold and bewildering array. 
Suffice it to say, it is some vest—a pearly white 
concoction, with ensanguined stripes and here and 
there a flick of emerald. A vest to incite a states- 
man to utterance, say I—and so it did. Nota 
vest to be worn for platitudes, for mealy-mouthed 
discussion of living issues; but a badge for cour- 
ageous speech—an urgent reason for advanced 
and virile thought. 

No man could wear that vest and be other than 





in the forefront of the van. No heart that beat — 


beneath those vermeil stripes could beat aught but 
the long and thunderous roll that sum- 
mons to the fray. No paltering there, no 
pussy-footing, no presentation of puny 
and pallid postulates. Instead, brave 
pronouncement from a brave man; brave truths 
bravely spoken; in the immortal words the late 
Colonel John Hampden grabbed from Horace: 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum—meaning, of course, that any 
man who wears a vest like this never can go back. His 
face must be continually toward the morning. 

And, speaking about faces—if not too enthralled with 
the glories of the vest, however inadequately presented in 
the picture —look up a bit and take cognizance of that face. 
Did you ever see a face more fitted to be turned toward the 
morning? A face round and full, a face calm and non- 
conjectural, a face unseamed by study and untouched by 
care. The face of a prophet, the face of a seer—the face of 
Benjamin K. Focht, of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, who, 
rising in the House of Representatives simultaneously with 
his vest, rose to point out to the world at large the ulti- 
mate fortune of this great Republic; and pointed it out, 
by heck, so that all who had run—which included almost 
the entire membership of the House— might read presently 
in the Congressional Record, if so be they cared to. 

We who have wandered hand in hand with Destiny 
have, no doubt, dreamed dreams of empire; but no 
dreamer of dreams is Benjamin K. Focht, of Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. Inspired by his vest, he has shown us just 
where we shall get off; just what our larger fate shall be; 
just the size of the extremest star to which our final wagon 
shall be hitched. No prudent prognosticator he, with 
saving “‘ifs’’ and “buts” and qualifying phrases, with 
which such speeches usually abound. The whole works for 
Benjamin K. Focht—-the entire shooting match; and all 
presented with that assurance that the vest entailed. 


Iridescent Dreams of Empire 


HEY were debating the farmers’ free list—if you call 

pulling long and dolorous speeches for home consump- 
tion debating —and the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Fuller, 
had sawed the air for thirty minutes. Then arose Benjamin 
K. Focht; and he, with the serene certainty that is inef- 
fably mirrored in that face, spoke sturdily for another 
thirty minutes and did not require that his remarks should 
be held for revision. He spoke from the vest out 
undaunted, unafraid and unrevised. With broad toler- 
ance he said: “‘Though I have descended from a race of 
preachers back in the days of the Reformation, and might 
quote Scripture and also tell you why Canada did not 
become a part of this Republie originally, I will refrain 
from introducing religious matters here, when your fore- 
fathers eliminated this subject from the Declaration of 
Independence and from the Constitution.” 

Having thus allayed all fears and refrained from drag- 
ging in religion—at some cost, no doubt, to his natural 
impulse—he continued: ‘‘There are enough people’’—in 











Any Man Who Wears a Vest Like This Never Can Go Back 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Canada, he meant —‘‘ready and willing to come over any 
day; and that can be done without any conquest. It will 
be purely a commercial conquest. The fusion and amal- 
gamation and complete assimilation of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race, the real Teuton, who must dominate the 
world, I say here—whether President Taft believes it or 
whether he likes it--that ultimately it will happen. It 
could happen as well tomorrow as in a hundred years. 
The fusion would be complete and serenely accomplished. 
- - « But, Mr. Chairman, dismiss Canada. That is easy 
at any time.” 

Having thus disposed of Canada, Mr. Focht, responding 
to the urging of the vest, turned to the south—turned to 
Mexico. He grabbed Mexico with as much ease as he 
absorbed Canada. ‘‘ You can see what is going on on the 
border of a land where there is no sovereignty,”” he said; 
“where the sovereignty rests in one man—and he is old 
and trembling and ready to quit. With him passing from 
earth or earthly power, the state also passes. Now, what 
are we going to do if we are the policemen of the Western 
Hemisphere? That is the way to look at it—and our 
Southern friends surely will not object. It will be much 
easier than in 1847; in fact, there will be no resistance 
whatever in that direction.” 

He paused to let his words sink in. It would be easy to 
take Canada, but much easier to acquire Mexico. All that 
need be done, said the prophetic Focht, is to crook a finger 
or whistle, and in will come Mexico tumbling to the Union. 
“From all indications the American soldier will soon 
stack arms on the plains of Mexico,” he said. “If he does 
not it will be a close cail. I would not think that the 
President would object. We have been absorbing every 
thing not wanted in southern Europe for years and years, 
have we not? And we have taken what nobody wanted in 
the Pacific—another white man’s burden. We added a 
little more down there in the West Indies. Why could we 
not occupy something worth having and where we ean lb 
of some good to humanity?” 

He asked this question and looked around, the vest 
reflecting in blazing emphasis his views. ‘“‘I am not a 
soldier of fortune,” he said. “I de not expect to be 
the head of the army; but we are called upon to discuss 
occasionally paramount questions and I believe this will 
be a mighty interesting one before Congress adjourns.” 
And then 2 strange phenomenon. The vest grew darker 
and more subdued. The crimson stripes became incarna 
dine and then, glowing faintly and still more faint, finally 
merged into a deep, dull, lifeless, almost ashy red—and 
he passed on from prophecy to protection—but he had 


] spoken he and the vest And it seems too bad 
he didn’t revise that speech and stick in Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua and a few more— but 
probably he was pressed for time. 

When Benjamin K. Focht told of his preacher 
| ancestors of the Reformation he mode stly refrained 
from mentioning that they were fighting preachers 
He has a strain of martial blood, for we read in 
his biography that he has been an officer in the 
Pennsylvania National Guard; and, though he 
| disclaimed any intention of leading the army, the 
thought pre s that, with Benjamin K. Focht to 
lead, and that vest for gonfalon, even if Canada 
and Mexico should refuse to come s 








quickly as he 
thinks they would, they inevitably would fail long 
to resist the glories of that vest and the splendor 
of his assault. 

The time is coming, as he says, and surely he 
will lead. With Benjamin K. Focht to captain 
the army on land and Richmond P. Hobson to 
man the ships at sea we could conquer not only 
Canada and Mexico~ if they were hesitant and 
needed conquering- but we could grab the whok 
dad-binged hemisphere 

This, of course, goes a bit further into the sub- 
ject than did Focht; but, as he truly said, we are 
called upon occasionally to discuss paramount 
questions; and if we are going to be paramount 
why not be paramount? 


Uncle’s Ball 


YOUNG man who had been out West to seek 
his fortune and hadn't found it finally returned 
—_ home. He had been compelled to pawn his clothes 

and everything he had, but had succeeded in res- 
cuing one suit from his uncle after the 
remittance from home came to his rescue. 





However, he had forgotten to take the 
pawntickets off the clothes. His fond 
mother was helping him unpack his trunk and 
came upon a coat with the pawnticket pinned 
on it. “John, what is that?” she asked. 
“Oh,” he said, “I went to a dance once and forgot to 
take off the ticket the y gave me when I checked my coat.” 
In a few moments the mother dug up the trousers that 
went with the coat, decorated with a pawnticket also 
“John,” she inquired sternly, “‘what kind of a dance 
was that?” 


Ain Expensive Stone 
} ye moe AN restaurant keeper in New York spent fifty 


thousand dollars in improving his place of business. 
He was surveying the improvements when Herb J. Meyer, 
the theatrical man, came in, ‘Vell, Herb, how is it?” the 
proprietor asked. ‘‘How you like de blace?”’ 


“Fine!” said Meyer. ‘Great! If you never make a 
dollar it will be a monument for you.” 
Later another friend came in. ‘ By George, Fred!" he 


said. ‘You ought to make a barrel of money here! You 
certainly have a fine place.” 

“Vell,” the proprietor replied complacently, ‘it’s shust 
like Herb Meyer said: even if I don’t make a cent dis 


blace vill always be a tombstone for me.” 


A Democratic Derby 


a Andrew Mack, the actor, was traveling in 
Ireland he was approached by a beggar in Dublin 
who held out a much-battered Derby hat and whined: 
*Plase, sor, drop a sixpence in this American hat.” 

“American hat?” asked Mack Why do reall it an 
American hat?”’ 





A Second Shylock 


A GOOD many years ago Marse Henry Watterson and 
Colonel John R. Fellows, wandering about Washingtor 





in search of a little relaxation, came upon a senatorial 
poker game. The y both wanted in, but this was a game 
for big money and they were told to keep away 

However, Marse Henry and the Colonel were bound to 
get their relaxation adstne orga ed two-handed 
game and played until nine o'clock the next morning. 

Then they quit for breakfast \ hey entered the 
hotel dining room Marse Henry ud ‘John, as I figure 
it, you owe me a million dollar Ni John, I'll call it 
square if you will buy the bre t.” 


“Henry,” replied Fellows, ‘you are a regular Shylock. 
The discount isn’t |} nough.” 
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Send to our nearest 
agency for ‘*Polarine 


Pointers.”’ Itincludes 
hints on lubrication and 
the causes of engine 
troubles. 





RACE back your automobile 
difficulties and you will locate 
many of them in the cylinders. 


Trace back cylinder troubles— 


pounding, misfiring, etc.—and you 
will usually find a deposit of carbon. 

Trace back the carbon deposit 
and you will find the fault in the 
lubricating oil. 

There you have the cause of 
most gas engine difficulties. 

After several years of painstak- 
ing effort we have produced an oil 
that marks a distinct advance in 
gas engine lubrication. 

This oii practically eliminates 
the most frequent cause of gas 
engine troubles—carbon deposit. 
The oil is called Polarine. 

Polarine Oil maintains at all 
times an elastic film between the 
moving surfaces. 

It flows freely at all speeds and 
all temperatures. It does not get 
too thin at high temperatures, nor 
congeal at zero. 


larigs 


The Polarine brand covers: 





Polarine Oil; sold in' sealed cans, gallon and 
half-gallon sizes; orin barrels and half-barrels. 


Polarine Transmission Lubricants, inthree 
consistencies for transmissions and differen- 
tials, sold in cans of convenient size; also in 
barrels and half-barrels. 


Polarine Cup Grease and Polarine Fibre 
Grease, the latter of high melting point, par- 
ticularly adapted for use on universal joints. 
Sold in round cans. 

Liberal use of Polarine Lubricants will 
save you many embarrassing delays and 
lengthen the life of your car. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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Lhe Senator’s Secretary 


gents in the Senate, or some of them, 

to refuse to throw up their hats and 
cheer for Doctor Gallinger, who aspired to 
be president pro tem. of the Senate. The 
doctor is such a genial, kindly old party 
when it comes to dealing with the Pro- 
gressive element in the Senate that it cer- 
tainly did arouse sympathy for him when 
his ambition was frosted—if, indeed, not 


[' SEEMED pitiful crool for the Insur- 


nipped in the bud. 


The president pro tem. of the Senate is 
the person, chosen from the majority, who 
presides over the Senate when the regular 
presiding officer, the Vice-President, wants 
to go to a ball game or down the river, or is 
tired of sitting up there listening to Senators 
elaborately discussing propositions that are 
about as interesting to him as reading a 
treatise on the recurrence of bee diseases in 
this country —probably not so much, if so 
be he keeps a bee. When the country is 
deprived of the services of a Vice-President, 
either by death—as has happened—or by 
elevation to the Presidency—as has hap- 
pened, also—the president protem. becomes 
the regular presiding officer, and thereby 
scores heavily on the constitutional oecu- 
pant of the chair, because he has a vote 
on every pending measure, while the Vice- 
President has no vote, except in the case 
of a tie. 

Many distinguished men have been 
presidents pro tempore of the Senate. 
George F. Edmunds was once, and so were 


| John J. Ingalls and Isham G. Harris, to get 


down to our times; and Senator Frye, of 
Maine, has held the place since 1896. Now 
that Senator Frye is old and ill, he wants 
to retire and the Republican majority had 
the job of selecting his successor. Nomi- 
nally there is a Republican majority in the 
Senate, but really there is no more of a 
Republican majority than Doctor Gallinger 
has hair. The doctor’s hair is evanescent — 
if such a term can be used; and so is the 
Republican majority. It is no majority 
at all. It is a nebulous, indeterminable, 
indifferent, inconclusive affair that means 
nothing and is nothing, from the fact that 
there are at least thirteen Republican Sen- 
ators who refuse to take the word of the 
thirty-seven regulars as law. 

The regulars went into caucus, at a 
suitable time after Mr. Frye had said he 
desired to retire, and selected Doctor Gal- 
linger for the place. It was a fitting tribute 
to the doctor. For years and years he has 
stood on the floor of the Senate and been as 
regular as regulars can be made. Likewise, 
being regular himself, he has never failed 
indulgently to tell the irregulars what 
chumps they are and have been to follow 
after any other leader than the regularly 
ordained leader—namely, Aldrich—and to 
espouse any politics not regularly ordained 
by said leader. The doctor, although a 
man of fair temper, has allowed himself to 
become peevish over this phase of senato- 
rial conduct; and, though usually radiating 
good nature, has at times meted out such 
punishment as he could mete and has ex- 
pressed the conviction that if he could go 
further he would. 


A Man Misunderstood 


The doctor has been calm about it, though, 
and dispassionate in most cases. He en- 
tertains no notions about the Insurgents 
outside of the erring-brother-let-them-go- 
in-peace brand, except that he thinks any 
Senator claiming to be a Republican, who 
does not do as the organization wishes, 
is a traitor, a treasonable person, a vil- 
lain and a plotter against the state—and 
a few other little knickknacks like that. 
The doctor would be reasonably kind to 
the Progressives —that is, he wouldn't do 
much more to them, if he had the power, 
than mayhap expel them from the Senate 
and put them to work on the roads. He 
is no incendiary or radical, you understand. 
Not a bit of it. It would be sufficient, he 
thinks, to deprive these Progressive Sen- 
ators of the right to vote, of their property, 
and to jail them for five or six years each. 
He would go no further than that, even if 
he could, as he has often announced, thus 
showing his kindly and gentle and con- 
siderate nature. 


Thus, it was certainly bitter — bitter, un- 


grateful and inconsiderate-—for the Insur- 
gent Senators not to fall in line behind the 
doctor and give him this coveted honor 
| unanimously and with such éclat as the 


circumstances might demand. He had been 
mighty kind to the Insurgents when mz ik- 
ing up the committee assignments, had the 
doctor, in his capacity as chairman of 
the Committee on Committees. He gave 
each and every Progressive just as many 
places as he had to, pleasantly handed 
them such berths as they forced him to, and 
was so genial and sympathetic about it all 
that the occasion was one of general re- 
joicing and all joined in praise of the warm- 
hearted and benevolent gentleman from 
New Hampshire. 

However, the Insurgents seemed to 
cherish some animosity. This was strange, 
in view of all the circumstances; for the 
doctor had been so courteous to them in 
debate, had received their suggestions in 
such a kindly manner, had spoken of their 
policies with such appreciation and toler- 
ance. Not given to extravagances of 
speech, the doctor rarely allowed himself 
to go further than to say ‘‘ Rot !’’ when vari- 
ous propositions were made, and never 
no matter what the stress of debate might 
have been—exceeded the benignant con- 
clusion that it was all traito-ous, unconsti- 
tutional and idiotic. The doctor hasno hard 
feelings against the Insurgents. He simply 
considers them ill-informed, ill-advised, 
demagogical, dishonest and anarchistic 
that is all. He never allowed himself to go 
further than that, no matter what his real 
feelings may have been, as he is very tactful 
and not opinionated at all. 


The Lonely Ex-Senators 


Certain of the Insurgent Senators seemed 
unreasonable. They would not vote fcr 
the doctor. They said they would prefer 
to have no president pro tem. at all than 
to have Gallinger in the chair. Though 
they thought, merely, that if an occasion 
arose, with the doctor in the chair, when 
the Insurgents and the regulars clashed, 
the doctor would not give the regulars any 
more than ninety per cent the better of it, 
still, they held off, being, as I have said, 
unreasonable, but human, for all that— 
and the doctor didn’t get the job. The 
only moral to this tale seems to be that, no 
matter how gentle, good and gracious a 
statesman may be, he is continually mis- 
taken and unappreciated. Nor can the 
doctor understand why it was the Pro- 
gressives did not give three loud, ringing 
cheers for him. Men like the doctor never 
do understand. 

The doctor’s predicament, when he first 
aspired—and no matter what may happen 
to him between the writing and printing 
of this—only proves again that men who 
are in public position are never happy when 
they are in public life and never happy 
when they are out of it. Take a Senator, 
for example, who goes out of the Senate, 
whether he has to or decides to. They all 
put a bold face on it and say they wouldn’t 
go back if they could; but they miss it all 
horribly. No matter if they make much 
more money; no matter if they are more 
comfortable and freed from the cares and 
harassments and aspersions and wrong 
constructions their office entailed—they 
would like to be back 

I have known many of them, some of 
whom went to New York and some to other 
places to practice law, or to do this and that; 
and I have never known one who did not 
say he was far happier than when he was 
in the Senate and who did not confess pri- 
vately that he wished he were back. It isa 
reasonable proposition. A Senator is a big 
man. When he has a debate or makes a 
speech, or does something, the newspapers 
print it. He is in the news, of it, and hclp- 
ing make it. He may be assailed, but that 
doesn’t matter. Always, unless the case is 
extreme, there will be somebody to defend 
him. He is a person of consequence, a man 
who is doing t —_ who is helping conduct 
the affairs of a great country. It is very 
pleasant, on the whole, no matter what 
the discomforts and aggravations may be. 

Then he quits, or is quitted; and he goes 
somewhere to practice law or engage in 
business, or what-not. He is out of public 
view. He misses the associations. He 
misses the broad swing of public life. He 
is merely a lawyer, engaged on one particu- 
lar thing for one particular object and es- 
pousing some cause of one particular set of 
men. He may get more money—indeed 
he does get more money; but he is out of 
the picture and he is not happy. That is 
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Brand on 


Your Mind 


And when you buy 
an auger bit be sure 
you find the’ Irwin” 
stamp, as shown 
above,on the stem. 


Because the Irwin Auger 
Bit is the only genuine solid- 
center-stem bit made in all 
sizes and styles, for every 
purpose— 

Because imitations are 
not **just as good,” or 
anywhere wear as 
good— 

Because the orig- 
inal superiority 
of the Irwin in 
use 1S as appar- 
ent today as 
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is lathe-turned by hand, 
to the thousandth of an 

inch; heads and cutters are 
finished and sharpened by 
hand filing polished from 
tip to tip. 










Every Irwin is guaranteed 
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all come back to Washington, 
time and again. That is why they all con- 
fess that, no matter how great the rewards 
may he, they miss it all and miss it tre- 
mendously. If they got back they would 
find themselves just as ardent in wishing 
themselves out of it as they were before 
they retired. And they all say they 
wouldn’t go back if they could — that 
one of the stock fictions of the age. 

It is the same with a Cabinet official, but 
in another way. The Cabinet official is but 
a sublimated clerk anyhow; but he doesn’t 
know that until after he has taken the job. 
It mikes no difference how eminent a man 
may be in his position how much money 
he is making; how comfortable ne may be 
in hishome ~ if a President comes along and 
offers him a Cabinet place he usually takes 
it. Many men haven't, but usually men 
do. It seems so powerful to be a Cabinet 
Member; to be Secretary of one of the 
great departments to be of the Presi- 
dent's official family; to have a part in the 
affairs of the Re} ublic; to he Ip settle grave 
questions; to be in and of it all, instead of 
merely looking on. 

So they fall. They accept and come to 
W ashington with high ideals; with ambi 
tions; with resolves to inaugurate, to re 
form, to expedite, to create. And what do 
they find? In two weeks they discover 
they have been fooled by their own coi 
ceptions of the places they are in. They 
find themselves battling with a system that 
has been perfected and developed by more 
than a hundred years of experience. They 
find themselves tied by precedent, ham- 
pered by convention, restricted by regula- 
tions, in the power of Congress for appro- 
priations and at the beck and call of the 
President, who, of course, is their chief. 
They find they have no particular powers; 
that they are considered as mere incidents 
by the subordinates who go to make up the 
machine they are expected to operate; and 
always they are face to face with that re- 
morseless system that grinds on slowly, but 
always grinds—and it isn’t long before they 
are discouraged and disgusted. 


The Fate of Cabinet Officers 


For an example, take a civilian who is 
made Secretary of War or Secretary of the 
Navy. The men at the heads of the vari- 
ous important subdivisions in these arms 
of the service of the Government are men 
who have been trained at Annapolis and 
West Point. They are in the army or the 
navy for life. A Secretary of War or a 
Secretary of the Navy is merely a person 
with some temporary authority, totally un- 
skilled in army or navy affairs, and with a 
tenure of office ne at may be four years and 
generally is much less. When he passes out 
another will pass in, but the army and the 
navy officers will be there alway s. They 
are permanent. They are in the service for 
keeps and they have the technical knowl- 
edge and the experience. No Secretary of 
War and no Secretary of the Navy can dis- 
pense with them. He has to have them to 
operate his machine; and they stay, or 
some others just like them come in— and 
there is the civilian, thinking he is mn ning 
a great executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, but in reality doing mostly what 
some very suave, very cr: fty very skillful 
officers want him to do. 

It is a hopeless proposition, so far as ini- 
tiative is concerned. And it is so not on ly 
in the War and Navy Departments, but 
it is so in every dep: artme nt —except, per- 
haps, the Department of Agriculture, where 
the Secretary is permanent himself. Mr. 
Roosevelt ‘had six Secretaries of the Navy 
while he was President a period of seven 
years. Imagine how much any one or all 
of those a aries had to do in reality 
with the Navy, when the various divisions 
of their department were in the control of 
men who had been in the navy since they 
were cadets and would remain until they 
died! 

Administration, in such circumstances 
simply ineans administration as these men 
told the Secretaries to administer— not on 
any personal lines. The circumstances for- 


bid that, just as the circumstances forbid | 


it elsewhere. 

A new Cabinet Member may come in and 
dismiss various department heads. That 
makes no difference. The component 
parts of the system cannot be dismissed. 
The system remains. They can’t beat it. 
They can’t make a dent init. That is why 
Cabinet officers resign so frec: ently, and 
that is why they amount to so little in 
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The Mitchell five-passenger 
touring car and the Mitchell roadster, at $1,500 
and $1,200 respective ly, are rated at 30 horse newer 
and they actually have it. The subject of horse 
power is handled rather carelessly in) many in- 
stances, hence our emphasis. 
Each of these cars not only has 30 a — ae 
power but the rest of the car is 4u:/t in proportion so 
that it is a 30 horse-power car a// the wa) a ugh. 
There are some cars for which 30 horse-power is 
claimed yet their cylinders are smaller than ours 
and the general construction is proportionately less 
We don’t want you to be misled. The subject is 
important because when you buy on a basis of 30 
horse-power you don’t want something less. 
Every purchaser of a Mitchell finds in the car 
aff that its makers claim for it. The car not — 
has the rated horse-power but it comes to you /u/ 
r ui ppea f with top, five lamp , generator, ni Peto 4 
horn, jack and tools—ready for instant use. The 
average list price is an ambiguous thing. A car not 
= equipped costs from $150 to $200 to add the ne- 
essities and the List price of the Mitchell inch 

Back of these important facts is ‘the powerful 
asset of ‘Mitchell Service’’ and our established, 
world-wide reputation for ‘* Making Good.’ Cu 


des them, 


Mitchell Roadster, 3 passenger, 30 horse-power . $1,200 
Mitchell 5 passenger Touring Car, 30 horse-power, $1,500 
Mitchell Six, 7 passenger, 50 horse-power . . . $2,250 


The car you ought to have at the price you 


ought to pay. 
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O. H. L. Wernicke 


Father of Sectional Bookcases 
President The Macey Company 


who says: 
USED no-stropping razors for many years, and | 
know what real shaving torture means. When I got 
an ‘AutoStrop’ last spring I really began to live.” 
begins to use the AutoStrop Razor gets a new 


sensation, to wit: self-shaving refreshment. With the AutoStrop 


Every man who 


edge you actually enjoy the feel of the beard sliding off. ‘That’s what 
Mr. Wernicke means when he says ‘I really began to live.’? The 
AutoStrop Razor has made Mr. Wernicke an expert stropper. That 
5 why he enjoys selt-shaving. 
SELLING SHAVING SATISFACTION 

A sale is not a sale until the goods give satisfaction. Ifany AutoStrop 
Razor doesn’t give head barber shaves, its owner can get his money 
back trom the dealer. l 

$5 for an AutoStrop Razor is your total shaving expense for years. 
Ihe stropping preserves a blade often six months to a year. 

Consists of one silver-plated, self-stropping razor, 12 blades and 
horsehide strop in case, price $5 

It you are experiencing shaving torture, eliminate it, get an AutoStrop 
Razor on trial today. 

If it doesn’t give you head barber shaves the dealer will refund 

money quickly, : 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Toronto, Canada; 61 New Oxford Street, London 
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Doctor Woodpecker, Tree 
Surgeon=By Enos A. Mills 


blematic place of honor in the United 
States, the downy woodpecker is dis- 
tinguished as the most useful bird citi- 
zen. Of the seven hundred and sixty-six 
kinds of birds in America, his services are 
most helpful to man. He destroys de- 


Nematic the eagle has the em- 


| structive forest insects. Long ago Nature 


selected the woodpecker to be the care- 
taker—the physician and surgeon of the 
tree world. This is a stupendous task. 
Forests are extensive and are formed of 
hundreds of species of trees. The American 
woodpeckers have the supervision of un- 
counted acres that are forested with more 
than six hundred kinds of trees. 

With the exception of the California big 
tree, each tree species is preyed upon by 
scores, and many species by hundreds, of 
injurious and deadly insects. Four hun- 
dred kinds of insects are known to prey 
upon the oak and a complete count may 
show a thousand kinds. Many of these 
insects multiply with amazing rapidity, 
and at all times countless numbers of these 
aggressive pests form warrior armies with 
which the woodpecker must constantly 
contend. 

In this incessant struggle with insects 
the woodpecker has helpful assistance from 
sixty other bird families. Though the 
woodpecker gives general attention to hun- 
dreds of kinds of insects, he specializes 
on those which injure the trees internally 
which require a surgical operation to obtain. 
He is a distinguished specialist; the tools 
for tree surgery are intrusted to his keeping 
and with these he each year performs in- 
numerable successful surgical operations 
upon our friends the trees. 

Woodpeckers are as widely distributed 
as forests—just how many to the square 
mile no one knows. Some localities are 
blessed with a goodly number, made up by 
representatives from three or four of our 
twenty-four woodpecker families. Forest, 
shade and orchard trees receive their 
impartial attention. The annual saving 
from their service is enormous; although 
this cannot be estimated, it can hardly be 
overstated. 


One Doctor’s Busy Day 


A single borer may kill a tree—so, too, 
may a few beetles; while a small number of 
weevils will injure and stunt a tree so that 
it is left an easy victim for other insects. 
Borers, beetles and weevils are among the 
worst enemies of trees. They multiply 
with astounding rapidity and annually kill 
millions of scattered trees. Annually, too, 
there are numerous outbreaks of beetles, 
whose depredations extend over hundreds 
and occasionally over thousands of acres. 

Caterpillars, moths and saw-flies are 
exceedingly injurious tree pests, but they 
damage the outer parts of the tree. Both 
they and their eggs are easily accessible to 
many kinds of birds, including the wood- 
peckers; but borers, beetles and weevils 
live and deposit their eggs in the very vitals 
of the tree. In the tree’s vitals, protected 
with a heavy barrier of wood or bark, they 
are secure from the beaks and claws of all 
birds except Doctor Woodpecker, the chief 
surgeon of the forest. 

About the only opportunity that other 
birds have to feed upon borers and beetles 
is curing the ‘brief time they occupy in 
emerging from the tree that they have 
killed, in their flight to some live tree, and 
during their brief exposure while boring 
into it. 

Beetles live and move in swarms, and, 
according to their numbers, concentrate 
their attack upon a single tree or upon 
many trees. Most beetles are one of a 
dozen species of Dendroctonus, which means 
“tree killer.”’ Left in undisturbed posses- 
sion of a tree, many mother beetles may 
have half a million descendants in a single 
season. 

Fortunately for the forest, Doctor 
Woodpecker, during his ceaseless round of 
inspection and service, generally discovers 
infested trees. If one woodpecker is not 
equal to the situation many are concen- 
trated at this insect-breeding place. With 
this place they remain until the last 
dweller in darkness is reached and devoured. 
Thus most beetle outbreaks are prevented. 


Now and then all the conditions are 
favorable for the beetles, or the wood- 
pecker may be persecuted and lose some 
of his family: so that, despite his utmost 
efforts, he fails to make the rounds of his 
forest—and the result is an outbreak of 
insects, with wide depredations. So im- 
portant are these birds that the shooting of 
a single one may allow insects to multiply 
and waste acres of forest. 

During the periods in which the insects 
are held in check the woodpecker ranges 
through the forest, inspecting tree after 
tree. Many times, during their tireless 
rounds of search and inspection, I have 
followed them for hours. On one occasion 
in the mountains of Colorado I followed 
a Batchelder woodpecker through a spruce 
forest all day long. Both of us had a busy 
day. He inspected eight hundred and 
twenty-seven trees, most of which were 
spruce or lodgepole pine. Although he 
moved quickly, he was intensely concen- 
trated, was systematic and apparently did 
the inspection carefully. The forest was a 
healthy one and harbored only straggling 
insects. Now and then he picked up an 
isolated insect from a limb or took an egg 
cluster from a break in the bark on a trunk. 
Only two pecking operations were required. 

On another occasion I watched a hairy 
woodpecker spend more than three days 
upon one treetrunk; this he pecked full of 
holes and from its vitals dragged more than 
a gross of devouring grubs. In this case 
the beetle colony was not only totally 
destroyed but the tree survived. 


Surgery Without Scars 


Woodpecker holes commonly are shallow, 
except in dead trees. Most of the burrow- 
ing or boring insects which infest living 
trees work in the outermost sapwood, just 
beneath the bark, or in the inner bark. 
Hence the doctor does not need to cut 
deeply. In most cases his peckings in th 
wood are so shallow that no scar or record 
is found. Hence a tree might be operated 
on by him in a dozen places one season, and 
a number of times during other seasons, 
and still not show a scar when split or 
sawed into pieces. Most of his peckings 
simply penetrate the bark, and on living 
trees this epidermis scales off; thus in a 
short time all traces of his feast-getting are 
obliterated. 

I have, however, in dissecting and in 
studying fallen trees, found a number of 
deep holes in their trunks which wood- 
peckers had made years before the trees 
came to their death. In one instance, in 
the Story of a Thousand-Year Pine, else- 
where described, a deep oblong hole was 
pecked in a pine nearly eight hundred years 
before it died. The hole filled with pitch 
and was overgrown with bark and wood. 

Woodpeckers commonly nest in a dead 
limb or trunk a number of feet from the 
ground. Here, in the heart of things, they 
excavate a moderately roomy nest. It is 
common for many woodpeckers to peck 
out a deep hole in a dead tree for individ- 
ual shelter during the winter. Generally 
neither nest nor hole is used longer than a 
season. 

These abandoned holes are welcomed as 
shelters and nesting places by many birds 
that ‘prefer wocden-walled homes and 
shelters but cannot construct such places. 
Chickadees and bluebirds often nest in 
them. Screech-owls frequently philos- 
ophize within these retreats. On bitter 
cold nights these holes shelter and save 
birds of many species. One autumn day, 
while watching beneath a pine, fifteen 
brown nuthatches issued from a wood- 
pecker’s hole in a dead limb. Just what 
they were doing inside I cannot imagine; 
the extraordinary number that had gath- 
ered therein made the incident so unusual 
that for a long time I hesitated to tell it. 
However, early one autumn, Frank M. 
Chapman climbed up the mountainside to 
see me; and, while resting on the way up, 
he beheld twenty-seven nuthatches emerge 
from a hole in a pine. 

By tapping against dead treetrunks I 
have often roused Mother Woodpecker 
from her nest. Thrusting out her head 
from a hole far above, she peered down 
with one eye and from her nest comically 
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tilted her head to discover the cause of the 
disturbance. With long nose and head 


"| tilted to.one side, she had both a storky and 
| a philosophical appearance. 


The wood- 


pecker, more than any bird of my acquaint- 


| ance, at times actually appears to need a 


pair of spectacles upon his nose in order 
fully to complete his attitude and expres- 
sion of wisdom. 

Downy woodpecker, the smallest mem- 
ber of twenty-four distinguished families, 
is the honored one. He is a confiding little 


| fellow and I have often accompanied him 


on his daily rounds. He does not confine 


| his attacks to the concealed enemies of 


trees, but preys freely upon caterpillars | 


and other enemies which feast upon their 
leaves and bloom. 

He appears most content close to the 
haunts of man and spends much of his time 


caring for orchards or in cleaning shade | 


trees. One morning in Missouri a Downy 
alighted against the base of an apple tree 
within a few feet of where I was standing. 
He arrived with an undulating flight and 
swept in sideways toward the trunk, as 
though thrown. Spat! he struck. For a 
moment he stuck motionless, then com- 
menced to sidle around and up the trunk. 
Every now and then he tapped with his bill 
or else stopped te peer into a bark cavity. 
He devoured an insect egg cluster, a spider 
and a beetle of some kind before ascending 
to the first limb. 

Just below the point of a limb’s attach- 
ment he edged about, giving the treetrunk 
a rattling patter of taps with his bill. He 


was feeling for something with sound. | 


Presently a spot sounded to his satisfac- 
tion. Adjusting himself, he rained blows 
with his pickax bill upon this, tilting his 
head and directing the blows with an 
apparently automatic action, now and then 
giving a side-swipe with his bill — probably 
to tear off a splinter or throw off a chip. 
In six minutes a fat grub was exposed. 
Then he enlarged the hole and slightly 
deepened it vertically. Pausing, he mo- 
mentarily thrust his head into the hole 
and his bill into a cavity beyond. With a 
backward tug he pulled his head out, then 
his bill. and at last his extended tongue 
with a grub impaled upon its barbed point. 
This grub was dragged from the bottom of 
a crooked gallery at a point more than 
three inches beyond the bottom of the 
pecked hole. A useful breadgetting tool, 
this tongue of his—a flexible, extendable 
spear. 


Four Hours’ Work 


In another tree he uncovered a feast of ants 
and their eggs. Once a grasshopper alighted 
against another treetrunk up which he was 
climbing. Downy seized him instantly. 
In one treetop he consumed an entire tent 
caterpillar colony. 

In four hours he examined the trunks, 
larger limbs and many of the smaller ones 
of one hundred and thirty-eight apple 
trees. In this time he made twenty-two 
excavations, five of which were large ones. 

Among the insects devoured were bee- 
tles, ants, their eggs and their aphids, a 
grasshopper, a moth or two, and a colony 
of caterpillars. 

I followed him closely and frequently 
was within a few feet of him. Often I saw 
his eyes, or rather one eye at a time; and 
a number of times I imagined him'about 
to look round and, with merry laugh, fly 
away, for he frequently acted like a happy 
child who is closely watching you while all 


the time merrily pretending not to see you. | 
Yet, in all those four hours, he did not do a | 


single thing which showed that he knew of 
my nearness or even of my existence! 

Examining each tree in turn, he moved 
down a long row and at the end flew with- 
out the slightest pause to the first tree in 
the next row. From here he examined a 
line of trees diagonally across the orchard 
to the farther corner. Here he followed 
along the outside row until he flew away. 
The line of his inspection, from the time I 
first saw him until he flew away, formed a 
big letter N. 

During a windstorm in a pine forest a 
dead tree fell near me and a flying limb 
knocked a Downy, stunned, to the earth 
by my feet. On reviving in my hands he 
showed but little excitement, and when 
my hands opened he pushed himself off 
as though to dive to the earth; but he 
skimmed and swung upward, landing 
against a treetrunk about twenty feet 

| distant. Up this he commenced to skate 
| and sidle, exploring away as though nothing 
| had happened and I were only a stump. 
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_ Exchanging Bonds 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
A Trick Sometimes Played Upon Smail Investors 


jackknives and there may be nothing 

dangerous in trading horses, but when 
it comes to trading bonds, stocks and other 
securities upon which one’s family is ab- 
solutely dependent, it is another matter. 
During the past few months, while my first 
series of articles in this weekly was run- 
ning, I received a large number of letters 
asking questions, making complaints and 
suggesting subjects for further articles. 
It has been decided, therefore, to begin 
with this number another series of twelve 
or more articles, in which I shall discuss 
general subjects such as have been suggested 
to me by the letters I have received. In 
this first article I shall consider the practice 
of swapping securities, which has recently 
become quite common. 

Personally, I am in a rather delicate 
position when I attempt to discuss this 
subject, for in my talks to bond salesmen 
I have always advised them to ask an 
investor who said he had no money 
whether he had any securities that he 
would trade. One of the principal uses 
of a “composite circular” of bond offerings 
is to enable dealers to dispose of any bonds 
that they take in trade; or, to state it 
another way, to enable them to take in 
trade any one of the fifteen thousand 
different bond issues held by investors, 


I: MAY be all right to swap marbles or 


| and to find some kind of a market for 
| anything in the line of a bond or stock 
| certificate that might be offered to them. 


It never occurred to me, however, that such 
advice would be abused, or would result 
in saddling investors with poorer securities 


| than they originally held. 





The process that I have recommended to 
bond salesmen is as follows: If, when out. 
on the road, they encounter a man who has 
no money to invest and yet is interested 
in the bonds they are offering, they shall 
ask him whether he does nct own some 
inactive bonds with which he is not fully 
satisfied that he would like to exchange for 
high-grade bonds the security of which is 
beyond question. This is a method that 
bond salesmen may use when business is 
dull and money is scarce, whereby they can 
both perform a distinct service to their 
clients and turn in an honest penny for their 
firm. Many of the high-grade firms do a 
large amount of this trading, thus making 
two commissions—to both of which they 
are well entitled. 


Justifiable Swapping 


Only a few days ago a reader of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Pos7T sent m> a letter 
from a well-known firm. In this letter the 
firm stated that it had discovered, from a 
list of published stockholders, that said 
reader was the holder of twenty-five shares 
of stock in a certain industrial company. 
It went on to say that, owing to the present 
depression in business, it fully believed that 
this stock would decline in price and its 
dividends would possibly be reduced. The 
firm recommended that the reader sell the 
common stock of this well-known industrial 
company, which had already had a phe- 
nomena! rise, and reinvest the money in the 
Pennsylvania Railruad Company 3}5 per 
cent convertible bonds, due October, 1915, 
selling at about 96, which would yield 
about 4!5 per cent interest. The letter 
argued that, although the Pennsylvania 
bonds do not yield quite so much as the 
stock in question, these bonds are abso- 
lutely safe. The common stock of the 
industrial company, on the other hand, 
although it might some day be very valu- 
able, would probably decline in price in 
the meantime. Therefore, considering the 
security, permanent yield and immediate 
opportunity of appreciation, it would, in 
the opinion of the firm, be much better for 
the reader to make the exchange. 

Now such an argument is wholly justi- 
fiable, and the firm that writes such a letter 
is performing a distinct service to the 
community. Fortunate is this country for 
having such firms, and fortunate are the 
investors who deal with them and receive 
such communications from time to time. 
Of course, often these firms suggest that on 
such trades a little money must be paid by 


the investor, in order to secure an equal 
amount of better bonds; but this is wholly 
justifiable. Bonds are the same as clothes, 
or furniture, or any other commodity. 
Although you do not always receive what 
you pay for, yet you never receive more 
than you pay for; and in order to exchange 
one bond for another, which either yields 
the same and is more secure, or yields more 
and has the same security, the purchaser 
must pay something to boot, provided the 
maturity and marketability of the bonds 
are the same. 

Of course, certain good men do not agree 
with me in this argument. The other day 
I advised a very able man, who was con- 
sidering a trade, to pay something to boot. 
He replied by telling a story of his father, 
who continually traded horses, paying a 
little to boot each time, only to end wit 
neither horses nor money. Said he: “I 
am willing to trade; but I will never 
pay anything to boot. I must either trade 
even, or else the other party must pay me 
something to boot.”’ Such a position one 
need not discuss; but I might state that 
the only securities I personally hold today 
which cannot within a few minutes be 
sold for what I paid for them, or more, 
were purchased upon this man’s advice! 

His father’s case may have been one 
where, in orde»to obtain better horses by 
continually paying something to boot, he 
reached a point when he had neither money 


nor horses; but I think such a case is | 


exceptional. Most people reach a point 
where they have neither money nor horses 
by continually trading a good article for 
an inferior article for the sake of getting 
something to boot. 


Good Bonds for Bad 


One of the best illustrations of this came 
before me a few days ago. It is the case of 
a young lawyer, who was left by his father 
considerable property that was very largely 
personal. It consisted of the highest grade 
bonds, such as municipal bonds of leading 
cities like New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston, yielding about four per cent, and 
mortgage bonds of large railroad systems 
like the Pennsylvania, the New York 
Central, the Illinois Central, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and others, yielding 
nearly four and one-half per cent. Like 
many other young men who have never 
been obliged to earn any money, he found 
his expenses continually increasing, and soon 
reached a point where he wanted a greater 
income. Instead of studying fundamental 
conditions and changing his investments 
in accordance therewith, confining them 
always to the highest grade securities 
either bonds or short-term notes — he began 
to trade his four-per-cent bonds for bonds 
that yielded him four and one-half per cent. 
These he traded for bonds that yielded him 
five per cent; and the latter he again traded 
for bonds that yielded him five and one- 
half per cent. Finally he traded these once 
more for bonds that yielded him six per 
cent. Each time he got poorer security and 
unconsciously paid a large commission to 
the bond house for making the exchange. 
The result is that today this young man 
has none of his good securities, and a large 
proportion of those thatshe owns are in de- 
fault. Therefore, not only has he greatly 
deteriorated the security behind his father’s 
investments and unconsciously reduced 
their market value nearly forty per cent, 
but, owing to the defaulted bonds, he aetu- 
ally receives a smaller yield today than he 
did when this money was invested in only 
the highest grade securities yielding about 
four per cent. 

Such instances, however, do not trouble 
me so much as cases where innocent in- 
vestors, who are not trained in business, 
are urged to trade good securities that they 
have owned for years, for speculative or 
uncertain stocks and bonds that salesmen 
tell them are “‘fully as good if not better.” 

Last night, at a class dinner, I sat next 
to a bond salesman who told me the follow- 
ing story. ‘“‘On my last trip to Maine,” 
said the salesman, “I called upon one of 
my customers, and she asked me about 
some district irrigation bonds that have 
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been issued on a certain property in 
the West. They are bonds that were 
offered at par to yield six per cent. Of 
course I told her frankly that they are 
nothing that she would be interested in, 
knowing that she desires to confine her 
investments exclusively to municipal bonds 
and prefers not to buy even high- -grade 
corporation bonds. ‘But,’ said she, ‘I have 
already bought five one-thousand-dollar 
bonds. You remember certain bonds’—she 
gave the name—‘ which I purchased of you 
a while ago at par and interest? Well, this 
house offered to purchase these from me 
at 107 and interest. Believing that these 
new bonds were good municipal bonds 
and yielded about two per cent more than 
those I held, of course I was interested. 
I told the bond salesman, however, that I 
should like to wait and look the matter up; 
but he stated that he could not give me 
time to do this, because he had only a few 
of the bonds and there were two people in 
town who would take them if I did not. As 
the house advertises in some of the leading 
papers, I thought that it must be abso- 
lutely honorable, and therefore made the 
trade.’ Now what do you think of that?” 
my friend asked me. 


A Thirty:Five Point Loss 


went on to tell me that he had 


| explained to the lady that it is almost 
| impossible to obtain a straight municipal 


finally, the 


bond to yield six per cent and interest, 
and that her irrigation district bonds were 
not municipal bonds, although one might 
think so from reading the circulars. In 
short, although they are secured by a lien 
on a certain portion of land sup plied by an 
irrigation system, and alt hough the interest 
may be collected by a certain tax on this 
land, yet practically her bonds resembled 
a real-estate mortgage subject to the regu- 
lar municipal taxes on the property. He 
explained that she had purchased an irri- 
gation district bond and not a municipal 
bond, as she thought, but that there was 
no way by which she could hold the bond 
house or the bond salesman legally liable, 
as the circular offering the bonds stated 
nothing untrue. He told her that the only 
thing for her to do was to sell these irriga- 
tion bonds as soon as possible, take her loss 
and forget the episode. 

She asked my friend to attend to the 
matter for her and he immediately en- 
deavored to sell the irrigation bonds. He 
then found that, although it was within 
two weeks of the time she purchased them 
at par, the best he could sell them for was 
65—or $650 each. Upon taking up the 
matter with the bond house that had made 
the sale, he was told that this house would 
be obliged to lose ten per cent on the 
municipal bonds that they had purchased 
of the woman. The house had paid the 
salesman five per cent and the advertising 
expenses had amounted to ten per cent; 
so that instead of receiving par for its 
irrigation bonds it received really only 75 
net for them. Moreover, it had paid 65 for 
the irrigation bonds, leaving a net profit to 
the house of only ten per cent. Therefore, 
it could not afford to take back the irriga- 
tion bonds for more than 65, although only 
two weeks had elapsed since the sale. 

Now what can be done relative to such 
matters? Surely Ido not know. The bond 
house did not make an abnormally large 
profit and the case was not misrepresented 
to the widow; but, in my opinion, the thing 
was absolutely wrong from start to finish. 
First, the irrigation company should not 
have been formed; secondly, a bond house 
should net purchase any bonds that sell for 
only 65; thirdly, the bond salesman should 
have told the woman that she not 
buying a municipal bond, instead of being 
content to let her assume anything; and 
woman should have had 
enough to know that she could not exchange 
a four-per-cent bond for a six-per-cent bond 
and get some money to boot, without git ing up 
a good part of her security. But this is not 
all of the story. My friend tells me that 
since then five thousand dollars of such 
municipal bonds as were purchased of this 
woman have recently been purchased 
his firm of a broker at about ninety-seven; 
and upon looking up the bonds’ numbers 
he found them to be the same municipal 
bonds that he had sold the woman some 
time previous and that she had traded for 
the irrigation bonds! 

This is only one illustration of a host 
that I might give. In a previous article I 
referred to some bonds, secured by a first 
mortgage on an Ohio property, which were 
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purchased by a civil engineer at par, and 
are now practically worthless. These 
bonds were not re ally purchased by the 
civil engineer for cash but were taken in 
trade for five good bonds that he had held 
for some years. The latter were five tek 
phone bonds that he had purchased at par 
and that yielded five per cent. A bond 
salesman came to him and offered him 105 
and interest for these telephone bonds if 
he would buy the other bonds at par. In 
other words, to get on his old bonds a bonus 
of only two hundred and fifty dollars this 
man lost five thousand dollars. 

And so it goes. From all parts of the 
country and from all classes of people I am 
continually receiving letters telling me of 


losses; and in most instances the trouble 
has been due to trading. When aman has 
his cash and makes his first investment, he 


usually shows care and forethought but 
about once in so often he seems to have an 
uncontrollable desire to trade. Ninety- 
nine times out of one hundred he gets “the 
rough end of the stick.” Therefore I say 
to readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post: Be content with trying to beat a 
man at your own game and do not try to 
beat a bond salesman at his. 

The above is not the only way the small 
investor gets into trouble by exchanging 
securities. 1 know of a certain promoter in 
Boston who sold stocks in a large number 
of companies and received as his protit a 
goodly proportion of each stock. Only 
one of erp companies amounted to any- 
thing; but certain circumstances developed 
whereby he saw clearly that the stock of 
this one company would some day be very 
valuable. He was offered a large sum of 


money by certain interests if he could get 
back a majority of this one stock. In 
order to do this he first arranged to have 
the company stop paying div idends. This 
any corporation can readily do, as it is 
always advisable for a corporation to have 
a good surplus. No one can justly com- 
plain if a corporation desires to be ultra 


conservative and use its profits for extend- 
ing its plant rather than to borrow money 
therefor. As dividends were suspended 
the demand for the stock lessened and the 
price declined. The stock was so distrib- 
uted among small investors, however, 
that none of them had enough interest to 
cause them any worry and but few took the 
trouble tosell. And, when he sent an agent 
Lo 
diately became suspicious and wondered 
why he should wish to buy if the stock was 


of as little value as the agent claimed. 
The Promoter's Bait 
The promoter, therefore, conceived a 


scheme whereby he inaugurated an under- 
writing company. He offered the holder 
of all of the different stocks that he had 
previously sold an opportunity of returning 
them to him and taking in exchange the 
stock of the new holding company. His 
argument was very plausible. He stated 
that probably a number of the stocks were 
valuable and a number were not, but that 
it was impossible to tell which were valu- 
able and which were not. Therefore, he 
argued, if the holders would place all their 
stocks together in the treasury of this 
holding company and take new stock in 
the holding company in exchange therefor, 
all would probably make a handsome profit 


and at least all would receive the same 
treatment. He explained further that 
the holding company had the privilege 


of exchanging stocks and of purchasing 
additional stock if it so desired, from. time 
to time. This, he said, would still further 
enhance the value of the holding company’s 
stock. As under this scheme he offered to 
take back all the stock he had previous sly 
sold, — ad of the stock of only one com- 
pany, the suspicions of the holders of the 
stock of this one company were not aroused 
and most of them innocently turned in all 
their holdings. 

A reasonable time after these holdings 
had been turned in and the entire deal had 
been consummated, the promoter—who 
incidentally controlled the holding com- 
pany —had the holding company part with 
these valuable shares to a firm in which he 
held a large interest. This firm, in turn, 
exchanged them for shares for which a 
large sum of money was later received —but 
this money never reached the treasury of 
the underwriting company. If any of the 
stockholders of the underwriting company 
had been willing to spend a large sum of 
money fighting the case they doubtl 
could have obtained some of the money 
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ask them to sell, many of them imme- 
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Will it be a success? 


H AV depends on what 
she makesof 4erse/fand 
her ome. 

Real ‘‘home’’-keeping 
is what creates the perpet- 
ual honeymoon. And it is 
never too late to renew it. 


Don’t let the needless 
drudgery get the best of 
you. Don’t live in the 


Don’t fuss with 
you 


kitchen. 
soup-making when 
can buy 


CambWel., 
Scr" 


SUP 


You might spend hours of drudg- 
ery, and produce nothing equal to 
this perfect soup. 


Rich and satisfying in itself,, it 
gives an added zest to everything 
that follows. And you can serve tt 
in two minutes. 

Try this delicious wholesome 
delicacy on your table “day. See 
how it relieves you of unnecessary 
care. And see how much cheerful- 


ness all this adds to the entire meal. 
the 


home 


let others share burden. 


That’s the 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Important 





Announcement 








to Leading Dealers Everywhere 








500,000 Spraybrushes will be 





Bee et eres BR oe OA py 


sold during the warm months 





of June, July, August. 





The Knickerbocker Spraybrush is a big sum- 
mer seller because it has many superior merits 





and is widely advertised. ‘This advertising will 
send your best customers to your store and when 





you explain that this modern scientific bath brush | 





gives overhead shower, thorough shampoo and 
massage all in one they will willingly pay the 





reasonable price. ‘The | 








KNICKERBOCKER |. 





SPRAYBRUSH 





is an indispensable, hygienic necessity in every bath room. 





It makes the b ath strictly sanitary, twice as beneficial 
halves the work—doubles the pleas sure—saves time and 





water. Your bath is ready the instant you step into the | 


tub. Ideal for quick morning shower—alse for gradu 





ally increasing cold shower. Recommended by leading 


physicians. A true /uxury on a warm day. 


The Spraybrush is better than the best overhead d 


shower at only a fraction of the cost. Makes the indoor 





bath as beneficial, invigorating and delightful as the 

vigorous splash at the seaside. Fresh running water by 
any temperature desired—flows through hundreds of 
hollow rubber teeth—teeth staunch enough to health- 
fully massage the flesh, yet with the velvet touch that 

Will not mat. 

ae 

a 
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every curve of limb or muscle. 


both soothes and satisfie Flexible to 
For shampooing alore the Spraybrush cvi// pay for 
itself in every family in two months. Its rubber teeth 
ike finger tips penetrate the thickest growth of hair, 
thoroughly massage the scalp and the constantly flowing 


water rinses all dirt and dandruff out. 


While bathing with the Spraybrush the bather does 
not sit in the tub using the same water over and over, 


absorbing body impurities back into the pores. The 
outlet may be left open and all waste matter is instantly * 
carried away 


Made of the most durable India rubber 


guaranteed 
for one year—will keep in condition five years—-parts 
may be replaced—the most economical and sani- 
tary bath brush. No Plumbing expense— fits , 
Will not splash floor or walls. Prices, $2.50, | 


and style. 


To the Dealer: 


If you have not already stocked Spraybrushes for 
your summer trade order them at once from your job- 
ber. Display Spraybrushes prominently in your win- 
dows. They will sell readily and every sale will bring 
you more purchasers. Send for illustrated catalog and 
price list. See our advertisements in succeeding issues. 


THE PROGRESS COMPANY 


401 Progress Building Chicago, Illinois 
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| received from these valuable shares, al- 
though the promoter worked under the 
advice of able legal talent. The shares, 
however, were so scattered among small 
investors, each of whom had only a few hun- 
dred dollars invested therein, that the mat- 
ter has been dropped and nothing has 
| been done. A few original holders in the 
one valuable company, however, who for 
some reason or other did not exchange their 
| stock, now have an investment that they 
| can sell at a large profit; while those who 
| exchanged for the holding company stock 
have practically nothing. Although, as I 
| remember, the holding company did pay a 
| dividend for a year or two—a time long 
enough to make impossible any criminal 
| proceedings —it pays no dividend at present 
and probably never will. 





As to Defaulted Bonds 


There has come to my attention another 
instance in which a firm of so-called 
“investment dealers” makes a practice of 
obtaining the lists of holders of defaulted 
bond issues. It goes to these people, who 
are already frightened, and urges them to 
exchange their defaulted bonds for worth- 
less oil or mining stock. For instance, a 
short time ago one firm obtained a list of 
the holders of the bonds of a well-known 
railroad company. The bonds of this 
company were at the time in default and 
their price had fallen to about 40. As these 
bonds were well secured, it was commonly 
acknowledged among all students of the 
situation that, ninety-nine chances out of 
one hundred, they would soon be paying 
their interest again and be selling much 
higher. In fact, these bonds now seil in 
the vicinity of 80. The above firm, how- 
ever, sent an agent to the various holders, 
filling them full of gloom and offering in 
exchange for each one-thousand-dollar bond 
ten shares of stock in a mining company, 
which, though not just then paying interest, 
would, they said, “‘ very shortly pay a good 
div idend and should sell considerably above 
par.” Of course this is a very plausible 
argument; and it can readily be seen how 
many of the holders of these defaulted 
bonds exchanged them for the oil stock, in 
the belief that ‘a coming property is better 
than a dead one.”’ As a result, these bond- 
holders, instead of recouping their loss by 
making the exchange, have practically lost 
their all; whereas, if they had held the 
bonds they would now be able to obtain 
as much as they originally paid for them, 


| if not more, and would have received full 


interest for the defaulted period. 

Of course many letters received from 
readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
refer to exchanging stocks in local com- 
panies about which I have no knowledge, 
and in such cases it is impossible for me 
correctly to advise. To all such inquiries, 
however, I say: “If you have the two 
bank accounts that I have so strongly 
advised in previous articles, you should feel 
free to go to the officers of these banks and 
frankly ask their advice. If these officers 
advise you to make the exchange, then it is 
probably best for you to do so; but if they 
advise you not to, then you should not do 
so.” Of course there are instances where 
the bank officials will not feel willing to 
take the responsibility. In such cases it 
is well to sell the securities and then 
reinvest in other strictly high-grade 
securities that the officials recommend. 

Although many other illustrations might 
be given, I herewith submit two character- 
istic letters and my answers thereto, which 
are self-explanatory: 

MNES: 

“T haveshad a certain broker call on me 
several times, urging me to sell the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Railroad Company First 
Refunding 4’s, due April, 1951, which I 
hold, but which are now in default and 
which sell at about 40 flat. Do you advise 
selling them or exchanging them for some 
of the other good railroad bonds which he 
offers? 

“‘He also offers me some very good bonds 
with which I am well acquainted, for 
my —— St. Ry. Co. four-per-cent bonds. 
Have you any advice relative to this 
exc hange’? ia 


June 10,1911 


My REPLY: 

“In reply to your letter, will state that I 
think it would be a great mistake for you to 
sell the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad 
Company Refunding 4’s at present prices. 
Although they may sell lower before the 
reorganization is completed, yet I believe 
that they, or the securities which you will 
receive in place of them, are bound to sell 
much higher. 

“Regarding the four-per-cent street 
railway bonds to which you refer, you may 
be interested to know that there is a bill 
before the Legislature which may 
make these bonds a legal investment for 
savings banks of said state; and if this bill 
is passed said bonds should sell at very 
much higher prices. Possibly the bond 
salesman has this bill in mind.’ 

INQUIRY: 

“‘T take the liberty of asking your advice 
in regard to a proposed exchange of bonds 
belonging to an estate of which lam trustee. 

“Referring to earlier statement, I in- 
formed you that the estate holds four-per- 
cent bonds of the Boston & Maine Raiiroad 
Company. We are asked to exchange 
these at the present time for American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company Collat- 
eral Trust four-per-cent bonds, through the 
house of , Which claims that these tele- 
phone bonds are legal for Massachuseiis 
savings banks, and exchange can be made 
with about six per cent margin in our favor. 

“*Where such a margin is offered I under- 
stand there must be a reason for it, but am 
unable to find any unfavorable expression 
in regard to the A. T. & T. Co. Kindly let 
me know if you recommend this exchange, 
which as you will notice carries the same 
rate of interest in both cases.” 

My REPLy: 

“The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Collateral Trust 4’s should be absolutely 
good, and you are fully justified in making 
thee hange, although, owing to the different 
maturities, there is not so much difference 
in the ultimate yie id of the two bonds as 
you would naturally think. 

*‘Another reason why the telephone bonds 
sell for less money is because there are 
many more of them on the market than 
there are of the Boston & Maine bonds; 
moreover, additional telephone bonds may 
be issued within a short time. 

“The bond house which you mention, 
however, is absolutely honorable, and if 
the Boston office advises this by letter you 
had better follow the advice. 


Seeking Advice From Your Banks 


From the above illustrauions one must not 
be led to think that many bond dealers 
or brokerage houses resort to unscrupulous 
practices. There is probably no class of 
business that is operated by men with a 
higher standard of integrity than those 
in the bond business. Therefore, I wish 
plainly to state that the above illustrations 
apply to only a few firms and individuals. 
Ii is difficult to say what is the best rule to 
follow in distinguishi ing between honest and 
dishonest firms. As a general rule I should 
advise a person to inquire of his local banks. 
If you have good deposits in your local banks 
they will be very glad to guide and protect 
you, knowing as they do that a loss to you 
will ultimately come out of their deposits 

Therefore, when approached to make an 
exchange of securities by a house or indi- 
vidual of whose integrity you are not 
absoiutely certain, it is well to inquire of 
your local banks. If they advise you to 
make the exchange, it is usually well to 
follow their advice; otherwise it is best 
either not to make the exchange or else to 
tell the firm or individual who approaches 
you that you do not care to exchange your 
securities for those that he holds, but that 
you will sell them for cash. After getting 
his offer you can have your local bank 
obtain bids from two or three other sources, 
and then sell to the highest bidder. When 


you have received this cash you can wait 
until fundamental business conditions in- 
dicate that prices are at their lowest point, 
and then conservatively invest it, as you 
would your original savings, in well-known, 
high-grade, seasoned securities. 
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“T have your friend in a bag, ma’am,” 
Pindar explained. ‘I was afraid he would 
fight, ma’am. He was safer that way.”’ 

“What does this old man know?” she 
asked the prisoner in a trembling voice 
The moonlight shone upon the golden mass 
of her hair; her eyes were bright, her lips 
were parted; she did not show her years. 

The man in the sack uttered an oath. 
“He knows everything,” said he. 

“Yes,” Pindar went on. ‘“That’s true. 
An’ besides, I have the package. The man 
you are goin’ to marry isin the bag. I have 
the letters—an’ it’s a nice night.” 

“What do you want for the package? 
asked Miss Freytag. “I know you, Pindar. 
I didn’t know you or anybody else lived 
on this Key; but I know your record 
smuggler, wrecker and filibuster.”’ She 
spoke in a straightforward, businesslike 
way. ‘What is it you want—money?” 

“No,” said old Rowe. “I don’t want 
money. i just want to explain that, in 
spite of my record, I’m still a justice of the 
pe ace. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T’ll marry you an’ this Governme: 
clerk right here. Then I’ Il hand the pi per r 
over to man an’ wife an’ off you go! 

“Let him do it, Olga!” exclaimed the 
young man. 

“That is ridiculous, 
woman, gl: airing at Rowe. “Come! We 
are wasting time. 1! must go. Name your 
price, Pindar—and be reasonable!” 

“‘Well, ma’am,”’ said Rowe, “‘you are a 
very clever woman. I’m only one of the 
dull Americans — vulgar, you call ’2m now, 
I hear. But this time the joke is on you, 
ma’am. No husband—no papers!” 

“You are mad!” cried Olga. 

“No, I ain’t,”’ the old man protested; 
“but a woman of your age ought to be 
ashamed to trifle with the affections of a 
poor young feller like this. Either you 
ought to marry him right now or give him 
up altogether. I don’t care much about 
the papers one way or the other, but women 
who are real clever are ri ire. I like to set 
my wits against theirs, ma’am.’ 

‘Olga bit the corners of her red lips. “ You 
mean if I tell this man the truth that 
you'll give me the package?’ 

“Yep,” said Pindar, looking at her over 
his glasses —‘‘if you can tell him the truth.” 

The silent man in the sack tried to rise; 
he fell back after vain efforts. The blonde 
woman laughed uneasily. 

Very well,” she said. “You have 
caught us both very nicely, Pindar. You 
once refused to kiss me and I knew then 
that you had possibilities. You are not so 
dull, my old friend. Well, then, Albert.” 
She turned toward the prisoner and hesi- 
tated. It was very still. All three could 
hear the launch bumping against the little 
pier r and the fish jumping out in the channel. 

“Well, then, Albert,” she repeated, 
“T’m sorry. This old rascal has driven me 
into a corner. He is shrewd. The fact of 
the matter is that I don’t love you as I did. 
We had better say goodby. My love for 
you is dead.” 

The sack collapsed. Pindar kicked at 
the white coral sand with the toe of his boot. 

“The package, please!’’ Olga said 
sharply. 

“*Ma’am,” 


Albert!” said the 


said old Rowe, “the truth 
ain’t in you. Maybe that’s a character of 
clever women as they call ’em. You say 
you’ve stopped being fond of this poor 
critter. Fiddlesticks! What did a woman 
like you ever eare about him? Ain’t you 
ashamed?” 

“Come, come!” said Olga. As she spoke 
her hand plz Ly ed with the folds of her dress. 

“Well, ma’am, you didn’t tell the truth. 
That was the bargain. You was to tell this 
feller you never cared two pins about him— 
not so much as for other men you've 
wrapped round your finger. You was to 
tell the truth an’ you haven’t done it.” 
With these words Pindar picked up the 
sealed pac kage. 

“Stop! ” she said in a low, male volent 
voice. “ Pindar, look at me now!’ 

The old man turned. He found himself 
facing the mouth of a polished revolver 
that gleamed like a jewel in the moonlight. 

“Tt’s my turn!” the woman explained. 
‘“No bad moves, please! I’d shoot. You 
know me!” 

“Umph!” grunted Pindar. 

“We will settle this little question of 
cleverness,’ said she. ‘ You’ve sneered at 
me enough. You say I think American 





men aredulland vulgar. Well,I do! There 
are two of you. That puppy of a Govern 
ment clerk allows himself to be tied up like 
a chicken. He’s disgusted me from the 
first. And here you are at the mercy of a 
woman—you and your refusal of money. 
Pah! Now, put those papers on the corner 
of this table. I'll shoot. You know it. 
Put them down!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Rowe sheepishly. 

The woman picked up the package. She 
laughed musically and as if for theatrical 
effect. “‘I leave you, Albert, to study 
the problem of being at least half a man,” 
she said, stepping backward. ‘‘And you, 
Pindar, to think about clever women. 
Good night, my jumping-jacks!” 

“Dead men’s fingers!”” whispered Rowe 
as he watched her retreat, with the re- 
volver in her hand. Having reached the 
shadows of the cocoanut palms, she turned 
and ran quickly along the little pier to the 
waiting launch; her white gown in the first 
gray of morning gave her the appearance 
of aghost fleei sing from the break of day. She 
jumped aboard. The propeller of her craft 
whirred until a trail of whipped moonlight 
was left behind. 

“Umph!” said Pindar, following the es- 

cape with his squinted eyes. ‘There goes 
a bright and beautiful and plain-talking 
woman.” 

Slowly, methodically and without a word 

he - ‘leased the other man. He took the 
sack off carefully as one would lift the 
pont Me or of a candle. Wharton’s head was 
bent forward on his chest; he seemed as 
limp as a pricked balloon. After a few 
moments he arose, stumbled off and threw 
himself down on the coral gravel. 

Pindar tipped back his old derby hat, 
lit his pipe and stared thoughtfully at the 
other, as one would watch an incubating 
egg. The rose of dawn pushed the moon- 
light across the little Keys toward the Gulf. 
Finally the sea was shining like a plate of 
brass. Pindar yawned noisily. 

The sound seemed to awaken the pros- 
trate body; the young man arose and 
stared at the old wrecker who smoked his 
pipe so calmly. 

“Well?” said Pindar. 
goin’ to do?” 

‘I’m going back,” 

. ‘Sail back? on 


“What are you 
said the clerk. 


"es. 
“They'll arrest you, son 3 
“T know it. 
“Unless you had the letters and told the 
whole story.” 

“T know—I know!” 

Pindar went into his shanty. He re- 
turned with a package under his arm. The 
other man looked at this package and 
gasped: “‘She hasn’t got them!” 

Pindar shook his head. “She got a 
sealed package, but it weren’t this one, son. 
I saved this one so’s you could take it back 
to Washington.” 

The young man swayed on weak legs. 
“*Got water on your boat?” asked Pindar. 

“Ten.” 

“Take this package then, and go. You 
can’t do it too quick, I reckon.” 

He followed his guest down to the pier, 
watched him hoist the sail and threw a bag 
of crackers into the cockpit. Through the 
glass in his spectacles he looked down into 
the clear water at the sponge-grown bottom 
and up at a white crane that flapped 
across the morning sky. The tropical sun 
was lready beating down on the white 
sands; the water lay in shimmering stretches 
of be ryl green, and brilliant blues. 

Goodby!’ said Wharton, Ww ithout offer- 
ing his hand. ‘ You trust me‘ 

“Yep,” said Pindar. 

The other pushed his craft out into the 
channel and the favoring wind. He turned 
once to look at the old man, sitting with his 
legs hanging over the edge of the pier; his 
own sunken eyes showed like black blotches 
on a field of white. 

“What was in the package you gave 
her?” he called across the stretch of water. 

“A mail-order-house catalog, from Chi- 
eago!”’ said Pindar. 

He swung his old legs like a schoolboy 
until the departing sailboat, northw ard 


among the alternating bars of sunlight and | 


green shadows, was a flickering speck. Then 
he took off his spectacles, rubbed the red 


notch they had made on his nose and, 
throwing back his head, chuckled as if 
directing his mirth to the infinite depths 
of the heavens. 
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YANKEE 


$1.00 


JUNIOR 


$2.00 


ECLIPSE ; 


$1.50 


HE wonderful thing 
oll 


about the Ingers 
Watch is not its price. 
The spel thing 1s its 
accuracy at a price so far be- 
low what you must pay for 
accuracy in any other watch. 
Thousands of men are carrying Ingersoll Watches 
on their vacations and leaving their expensive 
watches at home. Yet the Ingersoll is not just an 


emergency watch. 


Thousands of Ingersoll 
Watches and learning the great lesson of prompt- 


Yet the Inger- 


boys are carrying 
ness and the proper use of time. 
soll is not just a boy’s watch. 

As a matter of fact, the Ingersoll Watch 
time piece of 15,000,000 people—people in every 


is the 


walk of life, but people who judge a watch solely 
by its time-keeping accuracy, and not by the 
amount of money it represents. 

Have you a watch you can depend upon? If 
not, get an Ingersoll. 

Have you a watch you have to watch? If 
drop the worry of it and get an Ingersoll. 
Guaranteed fora year. Sold by 60,000 dealers. 








Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 21 Ashland Bldg., New York 
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Havana Mixed Long Filler 
Hand Made By Skilled Workers 
Smoke and Taste Like 10 Cent Cigars 


j Here is a Stogie that quickly changes any notions you may have had 
against Stogie smoking. Regardle ss of its popular’ price—a trial will 
convince you that its flavor is unexcelled by any 10c cigar — that Lucke's 
Stogie is a smoke fit for a king. 

Lucke's Stogie is a revelation—made from sweet, ripened, long leaf, 

mixed Havana filler—the splendid full flavor and fragrance of the leaf are 

, intact—the only intermediate smoke for clear Havana smokers because 

¥ they satisfy the taste without affecting the nerves. Each one is rolled by 

hand by expert workers into a full length, six inch Stogie which draws as free 
and even and holds the ash as well as the highest priced cigars. 


Lucke’s Stogie 
Box of 50 for $1.10 


Tastes As Good As Any 10c Cigar 
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Seges ee | der how they are ever made to sell for the money — 
; there's no secret about that, tho’, because they're 
just pure tobacco without the fancy trimmings 
which add to the cost, but never did, or never 
will, make any smoke one whit better, What- 
ever they lack in looks, they make up in quality, 

aroma, smoothness and taste. 
If you'll but try them, no further argument 
will be necessary to convince you that they are 

the smoke worth paying for. 


Packed In Humidor Boxes 


It is not only the high grade of tobacco that 
makes the Lucke's Stogie the best smoke ever, 
but the way they're put up. The Cedar Bottom 
Humidor Boxes in which they’re packed keep 
them in perfect condition until the last one is 







tongue are things 
smoke a Lucke's Slogte. 


How To Get Them 


Lucke's Stogie is sold almost everywhere—if 
your dealer can't supply you, don’t turn away 
and forget it—but send us $1.10 and receive 
by return mail, postage paid, 50 of the most 
popular smokes in America 

After you've smoked a few, if you don’t find them 
the best and most economical smoke you have ever 
enjoyed, return the balance to us and get your 
money back —that's how good Lucke's Stogie is, 

When ordering from us, state whether you 
prefer light, medium or dark. 


The J. H. Lucke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have sported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals, New Departure Coaster Brakes and 
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3 15 oy whee: 


3 our = equipment and many advanced features pos 


sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed S yrs 
FACTORY PRICES "2.32: 

are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
A few good second- 


This chest is made 


models trom 3 m4 
hand machines 


10 Days’ Fi ree Trial pproral, 





ur handles aad wide 





pper Ver ry roomy ‘te fare and cloth- freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S. th 
ing against moths Ke camphor canned Is dust ut acent in advance. DO NOT BUY a 
and damp pr yw) : a vage Charge Combines beauty bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
and alee ft. lor . ft it gh; 2ft. wide ; has twe olasge frawers. Pree until you get our big new catalog and 
Ww site to-da ws many other styles anc 1 prices special prices and a marvelous new offer. 


A postal brings everything. Write it now 

TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 

and sundries Aal// uswal prices. Rider 

Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires 
and sundries. Write today. 

Dept. L-55 


MEAD. CYCLE co. 
y Sales Dept., Cor. Washington and 


ledment Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 63, 








Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 


We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on a canoe 
All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
mak all sizes and sty also power canoes. Write for 
giving prices with retailer's proat 
ewe are tt largest manufacturers of cano 









Speed Propeller Wheels, Reverse Gears and 
rine Hardware 


Prices Lowest — Goods Best — Prompt Shipment 
Send for Large Free Catalog Today 
Michigan Wheel Co., 555 Camal St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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DETROIT BOAT CO., 118 “etlewue Ave, Detroit, Mich 














$4.00 


The New Luther 
“RED BALL” 


AUTO heer ad 


*atented) 


Hand BPs en —cannot rip. Black chrome coltskin; most 
comfortable and durable glove leather tanned, 

Will not harden, crack, shrink, stretch or get out of 
shape. Washes like a piece of linen. 

The “Red Ball" cuff accommodates the coat sleeve with 
out the discomfort common to other gauntiets. Has individuality without being conspicuous. 

The ‘Red Bail"’ glove (just hatched) will please you or make a splendid present for a friend. 

You need them if you need gloves at all 

You can afford them if you can afford $4.00 shoes. 

You can get them direct from us or have your dealer get them for you. 

Prepaid for $4.00 (state size worn). Your money refunded if you are not suited. 


J. P. LUTHER GLOVE CO., 703 Pearl St., Berlin, Wis. 
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You will find them a pleasant surprise—you will won- | 
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EVENING POST 


THE GLORY 
OF CLEMENTINA 


(Continued from Page 19) 


| jolly glad of it. 
on my hands ill with congestion of the | 
| lungs and another ill with congestion of 
| the heart—both at the same time—is more 
than I bargained for. I suppose you think 
Why don’t 
| you do as your father tells you and go 
down to your Aunt What’s-her-name in 
Somersetshire?”’ 

Etta made a grimace. “Aunt Elmira 
would drive me crazy. You’re much more 
wholesome for me. And as for father” — 
she tossed her pretty head—‘‘he has to do 
what he’s told.” 

So Etta remained in town, her convales- 
cence synchronizing with that of Tommy 
Burgrave. Clementina began to find time 
to breathe and to make up arrears of work. 
As soon as Tommy was able to take his 
walks abroad, and Etta to seek distraction 
in the society of her acquaintances, Clem- 

| entina shut herself up in her studio, for- 
bidding the young people to come near her, 

| and for a week painted the livelong day. 

| At last, one morning two piteous letters | 
were smuggled almost simultaneously into | 
the studio. 


“ - I haven’t 
months and months. 
dinner tonight! . .. ETTA.” 


“4 . Oh, darling, do come to tea 
this afternoon! ae Tommy.’ 

“T shall go and paint in the Sahara!” 
cried Clementina; but she seized two dirty 
scraps of paper and scrawled on them: 

“Lord, yes; child. Come to dinner.” 

“Lord, yes; child. I'll come to tea.” 


seen you for | 


patched them to her young friends. 

It was during this visit of Clementina to 
the fairy bower in Cheyne Walk that Etta 
informed her of her intention of becoming 
a hospital nurse. 

“Lord have mercy upon us!” 
Clementina. 
|  ““] don’t see why I shouldn’t,” said Etta. 
| ‘The idea is preposterous!’’ replied 
Clementina. ‘‘What need have you to 
work for your living?” 

“T want to do something useful in the 
world.” 

“You'll do much better by remaining 
ornamental,” said Clementina. “It’s only 
when a woman is as ugly as sin and as poor 
as charity that she need be useful—that’s 
to say, while she’s unmarried. When she’s 
married she has got as much as she can do 
to keep her husband and children in order. 
A girl like you, with plenty of money and 


cried 


| 
| 
| 
| 


To have one young idiot | 


Do let me come to | 


Having folded them crookedly, she dis- 


the devil’s own prettiness, has got to stay | 


| at home and fulfill her destiny.” 

| Etta, sitting on the window-seat, looked 
at the Thames, seen in patches of silver 
through the fresh greenery of the Em- 
bankment trees. 

“TI know what you’re thinking of, dear,” 
she said, with the indulgent solemnity of 
the reverend mother of a convent; “but 
I shall never marry.” 

“Rubbish!” said Clementina. 

“T’ve made up my mind—quite made 
up my mind.” 

Clementina sighed. Youth is so solemn, 
so futile, so like the youth of all the gener- 
ations that have passed away. The child 
was suffering from one of the natural sequelz 
of a ruptured engagement. Once, maidens 
in her predicament got them into nunneries 
and became nuns—and that was the errd of 
them. Whether they regretted their rash 
act or not, who can say? Nowadays they 
rush into philanthropic or political activ- 
ity, contriving happy evenings for coster- 
mongers or unhappy afternoons for Cabinet 
ministers. The impulse driving them to a 
nunnery, Whitechapel or Caxton Hall has 
always been merely a reaction of sex; and 
the duration of the period of reaction is 
proportionate to the degree of brokenness 
of the heart. 

As soon as the heart is mended, sex has 
her triumphant way again and leaps in 
response to the eternal foolishness that the 
maiden blushes to read in the eyes of a 
comely creature in trousers. This Clemen- 
tina knew, as all those—and only those— 
| whose youth is behind them know it; and 





| so, when Etta, with an air of cold finality, | 


| said that she had made up her mind Clem- 
entina sighed. It was so ludicrously pa- 


thetic. Etta’s heart had not even been 
broken; it had not sustained the wee-est, 
| tiniest fracture; it had been roughly | 


June 10,1911 





ED 
A Written Handshake 


A letter is like a hand- 
shake —either weak and 
lifeless or vibrating per- 
sonality. The letter that 
jumps up from all the 
rest and compels favorable 
attention is the one 
that looks sincerity and 
invites confidence—the 
communication typed on 


Dld-Pamupshire 
Bond 


It’s just as necessary in a 


business as the right 
typewriter and a good 


stenographer. 


Let us send you the Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Specimens. It contains 
suggestive specimens of letterheads, 
and other forms, printed, 

lithographed and engraved 
on the white and fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire 
Bond. Write for it on your 
present letterhead. 


business 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

The only paper makers in the world making 

bond paper exclusively 


List og 








On the Dining Table 


In all civilized countries. 





LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Has 


delic ic us] y 


universal use. It 


Soups, Fish, 
Roasts, Chops, Steaks, Stews 


and many other dishes. 


come into 


flavors 


A Wonderful Appetizer. Assists Digestion. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New Yorx 














$40 Motorcycle 


We have the larges 
and use 








catalog. Harry BR. Geer Co.,860 McLaran Ave. ,8t Lonis,Mo 
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Talks To 
Sad People 


Are you melancholy, blue, 
With no special reason for it? 
With the Summer coming, too, 


Do you shudder and abhor it? 


Do you shrink at cheerful thought, 
And at fun are you a scoffer? 
Then for Heaven’s sake you ought 


To consult LIFE’S Special Offer. 


Three months for 
One Dollar 


(© anadian, $1 4 
Foreign, $1.26 


d, Lincoln 
feeling 
very well nu veel; but while 
there’s Lirt there’ s hope!” 





To miss a number of Lire 
isa calamity. Lire con 
tains more original pic- 
tures and text than any 
other humorous paper in 
the world. It is independ- 
ent, radical, has no infor- 
mation, and not to have 
read it is to argue yourself 
unread, 


Immediately upon read- 
ing this, put a Dollar Bill 
into an envelope’ with 
your name and address, 
and torward it to 


Li fe 


‘ 


This special offer is open only to new 
bscribers. No bscriptions re 
newed at this rute. 7his offer is net, 


At Any Newsdealer’s 
Every 7 uesday 
Ten Cents 


70 , Ne Ww York. 
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handled —that was all. In a month’s time 
she would no more yearn to become a hos- 
pital nurse than to follow the profession of 
a chimney-sweep. In a month’s time she 
would be flirting with merry, whole-hearted 
outrageousness. In a month’s time, if the 
true prince came along, she might be in 
love—really in love. What a wonderful 
gift to a man would be the love of this 
fragrant wisp of womanhood! 

“I’ve quite made up my mind, dear,” 
she repeated. 

‘Then there’s nothing more to be said,” 
replied Clementina. 

A shade of disappointment spread over 
the girl’s face, like a little cloud over a May 
morning. She jumped from the window- 
seat and slid to a stool by Clementina’s 
chair. 

‘*But there’s lots to be said—lots! It’s 
a tremendously important decision in life.”’ 

*Tremendous,”’ said Clementina. 

“Tt means that I'll die an old maid.” 

“L ike me,” said Cleme ntina. 

“Tf I’m like you I-won’t care a bit! 

“Lord save us!”’ said Clementina. The 
girl actually took it for granted that she 
enjoyed being an old maid. 

“T’ll have a little house in the country 
all covered with honeysuckle, and a pony 
trap and a dog and a cat, and you'll come 
and stay with me.” 

“T thought you were going to be a 
hospital nurse,”’ said Clementina. 

**So Iam; but I'll live in the house when 
I’m off duty.” 

Clementina rolled a cigarette. Etta knelt 
bolt-upright and offered a lighted match. 
Now when a lissom-figured girl kneels bolt- 
upright, with a shapely head thrown ever 
so little back, and stretches out her arm, 
there are few things more adorable in this 
world of beauty. Clementina looked at 
her for full ten seconds with the eyes of a 
Moses on Mount Nebo, supposing —a be- 
wildering hypothesis—that Moses had been 
an artist and a woman; and then, —~ - 
garding cigarette and lighted match, 
laid her hands on the girl’s shoulders von 
shook her gently so that she sank back on 
her heels and the match went out. 

“Oh, you dear, delightful, silly, silly 
child!” 

She arose abruptly and went to the man- 
telpiece and lit the cigarette for herself. 
Etta laughed in blushing confusion. 

‘But, darling, nurses do have times off 
nov and then.” 

“] wasn’t thinking about nurses at all,” 
said Clementina. 

‘Then what were you thinking of?” 
asked Etta, still sitting on her heels and 
cr: uning her head around. 

‘Never mind,” said Clementina. ‘But 
what will you want an old frump like me 
in your house for?”’ 

‘To listen to my troubles,” said the girl. 

Clementina walked home through the 
soft May sunshine, a smile twinkling in her 
little beady eyes and the corners of her 
lips twisted into an expression of deep mel- 
ancholy. Ifshe had been ten years younger 
there would have been no smile in her eyes. 
If she had been ten years older a corrob- 
orative smile would have played about 
her lips; but at thirty-five a woman in 
Clementina’s plight often does not know 
whether to laugh or to cry—and if she is 
a woman with a sense of humor she does 
both at once. The eternal promise, the 
eternal message, vibrated through the air. 
The woman of five-and-thirty heard it in- 
stinctively and rejected it intellectually. 
She hurried her pace and gripped her um- 
brella —Clementina always carried a great, 
untidy, bulging umbrella—as if to assure 
herself that it would rain tomorrow from 
leaden skies. But the day'laughed at her, 
and the gardens that she passed flaunted 
lilae and laburnum and pink may and 
springtide and youth before her; and but- 
tercups looked up at her with a mocking 
air of innocence. Forget-me-nots in win- 
dow boxes leaned forward and whis spere ad: 

““See how fresh and young we are!” A 
very young plane tree looked impude ently 
green—in its dainty fragility it suggested 
Etta. 

“Drat the child!” said Clementina; and 
she walked along, shutting her eyes to the 
immature impe rtinences of the spring. But 
outside the window of a fruiterer’s in the 
Royal Hospital Road she stopped short, 
with a little inward gasp. A bunch of 
parrot-tulips—great, riotous gold things, 
splashed all over with their crimson heart’s 
blood—fiared like the sunset flames of a 
tropical summer. As a hungry tomtit 
flies straight to a shred of meat, she went 

| in and bought them. 
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THE NAME 


FITFORM 


Wins Our Great 
$500.00 Name Contest 


Twelve Successful Contestants 


Are Awarded $41.67 Each 


The Saturday Evening Post of March 18th, and 
later issues, We requested suggestions of a name or 
brand for the Young Men’s Clothes we make, and 

offered $500.00 in cash for the one we might adopt 
A condition of the contest was that all names be sent 
us through a retail clothing store. We promised to 
select some name from among those suggested, and 


stated that the prize would be equally divided if winning 
name should be suggested by more than one person. 


The contest ended May 6th. 


Thousands upon thousands of lists poured in upon us. 
They came from every state, from Canada, Alaska, South 
America, Mexico and Europe. So great was the interest 
in our offer that we received a total of 106383 names. 
These came to us through 2609 different retail stores. 


The selection of one name from so great a number was a herculean task. We must 
be fair and impartial. So, without reference to who sent names, we first went through 
all the lists and selected about 1000 names that appeared most suitable. We then crossed 
off the less desirable. After long consideration, we settled upon the word FLT FORM 
and finally went through all the lists again for the names of the individuals suggesting 
it These, with the merchants through whom names were sent, are as follows 


Miss Kate Burke, Summit Ave. . Redlands, Cal. 
Through Reid & Findlay, Redlands, Cal. 

Mr. D. D. Collins Coulterville, Ill. 
Through Peoples ‘Clothing Store, Coulterville, Hil. 

Mr. M. E. Douglass’. - Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Through J. W. Stansing, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Mr. J. M. Jacob, 719 South Third St. E., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Through W. L. Nicol, 210 Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mr. J. Thomas Lane . ‘ Cascade, lowa 

Mr. Wilfred J. Lane . ° Cascade, lowa 
Through J. P. Lane & ‘Son, Cascade, lowa 

Mrs. Mattie McGee, R. F.D.No.3 . : - Salina, Kan. 
Through The Hub, Salina, Kan. 

Mr. Urban Murphy, 2234 North 12th St. . . Toledo, Ohio 
Through E. L. Thornberry Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Miss Katherine Prendergast, 408 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Through Aberwald & Drake Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Ray D. Reed, 418 South Arno St., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Through M. Mandell, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Mr. F. W. Watson, 2714 Downing St. " Denver, Colo. 
Through J. S. Dreyfuss & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Miss Opal Woods, age 14 years Timewell, Hl. 
Through W. F. & H. G. Taylor, Mt. Sterling, Ill. 


In view of the magnitude of the contest, the above are most fortunate. 
We congratulate each one,andexpress our sincere thanks for the thought 
andeffort expended. But weare equally grateful to the thousands who 
undoubtedly worked just as hard, yet were not so fortunate as to win. 


FITFORM CLOTHES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


The name expresses the most important feature of 
good clothes. It applies particularly to those we make 
because they are designed for young men, made to fit all 
young men, add character and distinction to the young 
man’s form. ‘The name suggests superior workmanship 
and value, for it requires the best tailoring and first 
class materials to make clothes fit perfectly and hold 
their shape. You do not want a garment at any price 
that does not fit. In FITFORM CLOTHES you get a 
make that fits correctly, perfectly, properly always; you 
get stylish, reliable clothes; typical young men’s clothes 

We will hereafter put the name FITFORM on the label that goes 


into every young men’s suit and overcoat we make, and use it in all 
our advertisements. Ask your dealer for FITFORM CLOTHES. 


Ederheimer, Stein & Co., Chicago 
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When you buy a Safety 
Razor, remember that 















Supe 
GEM JUNIOR frame. 


30 Years in Business. 


its the BLADE 


that counts 


Set of 
Seven 


for 
35 cents 


When you buy a Gem Junior Safety Razor you not 
only get the best “Safety” but 7 genuine Damaskeene 
Blades—the finest that money can buy or skill can produce. 

And that's just what you need for a good, clean, 
smooth, velvety shave—real quality in the blade—in the 
part that does the hard work. 

The Gem Damaskeene Blade has a smooth, keen, 
cutting edge which it retains indefinitely. You can strop 
it the same as a regular barber's razor. 


SHAVE SMOOTH—NEVER PULL 


The GEM DAMASKEENE BLADE fits the GEM JUNIOR, GEM DE LUXE, 
rior, Star and Ever Ready Safety Razors, but will give greatest satisfaction in a 


Gem Damaskeene Blades are made of the finest crucible steel obtainable and by our secret 
Damaskeene process of tempering we have at last developeda blade that will really hold its edge. 


At leading dealers —if your dealer does not sell the GEM JUNIOR RAZOR $1.00 and 
DAMASKEENE BLADES we will tell you who does. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., 34 Reade Street, New York 


CHICAGO—115 Se. Dearborn Street. MONTREAL—Kings Hall, 591 St. Catherine Street, W. 


We Are the Original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 











Are 
You 


Then let us send you copy of our new booklet— 
which tells all about the proper method of fin- 
ishing fleors and interior woodwork. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


makes inexpensive soft woods just 
as artistic and beautiful as hard 
woods, Tell us the kind of wood 
you will use and we will mail 
you panels of those woods ar- 
tistically finished —- together 
with our 25c booklet —all 
free and postpaid 


S. C. Johnson & Son 
Racine, Wis. 
The Wood Finishing Authorities 


















DAISY FLY KILLER beh nd 


lean, ornamen 
venient, cheap Laste 
ail season. Made of 
metal. Cannot spili or 
tip over, will not soil o¢ 
re anything. Guar 


anteed effective. Ofall 


HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.¥ 
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No More Long Delays 


From Crippled Tires 


Abolish breakdowns that are due to tires, by 
always carrying the Goodyear handy, quick-repair 
devices, Then tire worries and long halts till aid 





reaches you become forgotten history. 

“How will I get the car home?" Answer that 
question before you leave the garage by supplying 
yourself with these va/uab/e,in- 
dyear accessories 

the simplest, easiest, quickest, 
most effective way to conquer 
tire troubles and worries. 

Goodyear Protection Patches are lor 
at is « ie ar through the 

using. An outside t fits firmly 
over the casing and ta es over the rim w ng 
patch, snugly fitted inside the casing, protects the inner tube and 
the tire's labric 

f it's a rim-cut, simply fita handy Goodyear Rim-Cut Patch 
insicle the casing — and the em is resumed 
&-Kepa som will quickly heal a cut in the 
- = trea ‘4 or inner tu 
Gas The easiest, quickest, surest way to patch 
os nner tubes is wit the Geedyear Sei/-Cure 
a Re " 


Ontfit The patches require no 






use when the 


An i le 





nside Tire Protectors, Inner Tube 
‘ r Handle Grops, Sifter 

“qs ee Tale Twhes and other accessories are motor- 

ng rece Sound satisfaction is to be 

4 had trom the Goodyear accessories, for th ey 

are the deve th money can produce — yet 

their cost to motorists is ravign t 

Phone your dealer of garage man now for a supply — it’s a big 

move toward thoroughly enjoying your trips. Be sure you get 






Goodyear no others can do the work so quickly of 
so efle eae. Write today for valuable free leaflets of instru 
tion, to 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Seneca St., fen, 0. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 





ask FREE 


1911 CATALOG 


instantaneous sight 
cannot get in 
out tools, 
bey. erican black walnut stock — fine finish. 
for features named, Sent > 

le crib Shia full line « 






















THE UNION ARMS COMPANY. S13 Auburndale, Toledo, O.,U.S.A. 


eer 1620 


REG 
PRICE $27.50 


Perfect—hammerless 





Model 24 Six-shot Repeater P°"'«("treesifs: 


hinged breech block 

solid steel wall between shell and shooter 

26 to 32 inch genuine imported Nitro-steel barrel with full length top rib 
Bore, gauge and drop of stock optional. 

of ex ~ — ation if desi nd 


all working parts covered--snow and dirt 
Taken down in 10 seconds with 


No extra charge 
Send for free 1911 catalogue 





a card 





| Place she peeped for the last 
| dredth 


When she reached her house in Romney | 
[ and the hun- 
time inte the open mouth of the 


| twisted white-paper cornet. 


“They'll make a nice bit of color on the 
dinner table for Tommy,” she said to 
herself. 

O Clementina! O woman! What, in 
the name of Astarte, had the gold and 
crimson reprobates to do with Tommy? 

She let herself in with her key, traversed 
her Sheraton drawing room and opened 
the door leading on to the studio gallery. 


| Tommy was below, walking up and down 
| like a young wild beast in a cage. His 


usually tidy hair was ruffled, as though 
frenzied fingers had disturbed its calm. 


Clementina called out: 


“You asked if you could come to dinner. 
Six o’clock isn’t dinnertime.” 
“IT know,” he cried up at her. “I’ve 
been here for an hour.” 
She went down the spiral staircase and 


confronted him. 


| Vandermeer.’ 


| looking like a mangy fox 





| ing of it. f 
| but he’s a rich man and fond of me and all 


‘What have you been doing to your 
hair? It’s like Ferdinand’s in The Tem- 
pest. And’’—noticing a new chaotic note 
of violence in the customary peaceful chaos 
of the studio—“‘ why have you been kicking 
my cushions about?” 

‘*My uncle has gone stick, stark, staring, 
raving, lunatic mad!”’ said Tommy. 

He turned on his heel and strode to the 
other end of the studio. Clementina threw 
the parrot-tulips on a chair and drew off 
her left-hand old cotton glove, which she 
cast on the tulips. Then for a while, dur- 
ing Tommy’s retreat and approach, she 
gazed thoughtfully at the thumb tip which 
protruded from the right-hand glove. 

*‘T’m not at all surprised,” she said when 
Tommy joined her. 

“* How else can you account for it?” cried 
YY ommy, flinging his arms wide. 

‘Account for what? 

‘“‘What he has done. Listen! A week 
ago he came to see me, as jolly as could be. 
You were there —— 

“About as jolly as a slug,” 
entina. 

‘‘Anyway, he was all right. I told the 
dear old chap I had unaccountably ex- 

ceeded my allowance—and he sent me a 
uk next day, just as he always does. 
This afternoon a card is brought up to | 
me—my uncle’s card. Written on it in his 
handwriting: ‘To introduce Mr. Theodore 


” 


said Clem- 


“What name?” asked Clementina, prick- 
ing her ears. 
Vande meer.’ 
“*Go on. 
“*T tell the servant to show him in—and 
in comes a dilapidated red- headed devil 


pe hat’s the man. 
“Do you know him?” 
“All right. Go on.” 
“____who squirms and wriggles and | 
beats about the bush 


inform me that, unless I give up painting | 
and go into some infernal City office within | 
a month, he'll stop my allowance and cut | 
me out of his will.” 

Clementinaworkedthethumbtip through | 
the hole in the right-hand glove until the 
entire thumb was visible. 

“What are you going to do?”’ she asked. 

Tommy waved his arms. ‘I must try to | 
see my uncle and ask him what’s the mean- 
Of course, I’ve no claim on him 


that; and when my poor mother died he 
sort of adopted me and gave me to under- 
stand that I needn’t worry. So I haven't 
worried. And when I took up with paint- 
ing he encouraged me all he knew. It’s 
damnable!”’’ He paused and strode three 
or four paces up the studio and three or 
four back, as though to work off the dan- 
gerous excess of damnability in the situa- 
tion. ‘It isn’t as if I were an idle waster, 
going to the devil. I’ve worked jolly hard, 
haven't I? I’ve put my back into it and 
now I’m beginning to do something. Only 
last week I was telling him about the New 
Gallery picture — he seemed quite pleased 
and now without a minute’s warning he 
sends this foxy-faced jac ‘kal to tell me to go 
into an offic e. It’s—it’s—Heaven knows 
what it isn’t!” 

“T believe,” said Clementina, looking at 
her thumb, “‘that there are quite worthy 
young men in City offices.” 

**I would sooner go into a stokehole!”’ 
cried Tommy. ‘Oh, it’s phantasmagoricai!” 

He sat down moodily on the platform 
of the throne and buried his head in his 


| hands. i 


and at last tells me | | 
that he is commissioned by my uncle to | i 


| small, 
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"Tis no 
‘near 
silk” about Phoenix silk 
hose. They are genuine 
silk of the best quality—the 
soft, shimmery kind you’d 
expect in only the costliest 
hosiery. Yet we guarantee 
the wearing qualities. 


Guaranteed— No 
Holes—3 Months 


A written guaranty is in every 
$2 box of four pairs— no holes, 
three months, or new hose free. 
That guaranty of wear tells the 
story of perfect manufacture. 
Twelve correct colors to choose 
from in Phoenix Guaranteed 
Silk Hose. If your dealer can’t 
fill your order, we will on receipt 
of price. 


Women’s 7 5 
Box of 
p pan $3.00 Cc 


Covered by the same guaranty of 
wear — four pairs, no holes, three 
months. Nine tasteful colors to 
choose from. 


Phoenix Knitting 


231 Broadway 


Works MILWAUKEE 


Makers of the Famous Phoenix Muf- 
fler and Phoenix Registered Hose 
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Theeo-diiet are the requirements: A young 
man is wanted in each community, who is 
ambitious, of good standing, with an apti- 
tude for business, who is willing to rent a 
well-located store, and devote his 
entire time to this work. 








This is a practical business propo- 
sition and will appeal to the mer- 
chant who wishes to add another 
line, as well as to the young man de- 
siring to start in business for himself. 


What we will do for you: We will 
supply you with an ample stock of the best 
Phonographs and records (everlasting and 
unbreakable) on easy terms. 

The Phonograph business during 1910 reached the 
supeddous total of Sixty Million Dollars and has 
only just commenced to grow. At present there is 
only one phonograph to every fifteen homes! 


A business in this line in any town or city with 
our co-operation can be made very valuable. 


WRITE US 


If you think you are the right 
man write for full particulars. 


The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 


1013 Oregon Ave., N. E. Cleveland, Ohio 


Reference: Dun, Bradstreet, or any Commercial Agency 
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Screw Driver 
—four screw drivers in 
one; a blade to fit any 
screw slot in this famous 


Yankee No: 65 


If you’ve got a big screw to 
drive, use the 38-inch blade; 
a little screw, the %-inch 
blade, or the 4-inch, or the 

Then you won't “burr” 
that slot, “scuff” your job or 
tear the skin off your fingers. 

The right and left hand 
ratchet movements of the 
“Yankee No. 65” make driv- 
ing and drawing screws a 
simple matter. The handle 
without turning back the 
blade! Or you can make 
it rigid. All three move- 
ments adjusted by a slide. 





Mechanics favor the 
**Yankee No. 65°" because it 
is complete and compact. 

Extra blades are carried in 

magazine handle. 


Your dealer can supply you. 
With 1-inch shank, 95 
Entire length 644 inches, Cc 
With 6-inch shank, $l. 10 
Entire length 1144 inches 

The grooved end of theshank is 
strengthened bya web of metal 
Blades securely held by a 

“Yankee” device, yet easily 
slipped in and out with the 
fingers. 

Everyone who works with 
tools — mechanic or house- 
holder — should have the 
“Yankee” Tool Book. Illus 
tratesand describes66kinds 

and sizes of “ Yankee 

“time and labor savers.” 
Write for it. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 


Frisbie Collars 








OST summer collars sur- 
render style to comfort. 


The “‘Chalmers’’ preserves both. 


It’s a high-/ow shape. Hand- 
made and four-ply. 


For Sale by Most Good Dealers. 
15 Cents. Two For 25 Cents 


if your dealer cannot supply you, we 
i/l (prepaid) on receipt of price. 


Frisbie, Coon & Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 





The Handy Man’s | 


| uncle had gone mad? 





| making of you. 
| crazy he’s crazy 


THE SATURDAY 


“Cheer up, 4 
world hasn’t come to an end yet and we 
haven't had dinner.” 

She opened a door at the back of the 
studio that communicated with the kitchen 
regions and calling out for Eliza was 
answered by a distant voice. 

“Go to the wine merchant’s and fetch 
a bottle of champagne for dinner.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the voice coming 
nearer. ‘‘What kind of champagne?” 

“*T don’t know,” said Clementina; “‘but 
tell him to send the best bottle he has got.” 

“What a good sort youare!” said Tommy. 

Neither was alarmed by the prospective 
quality of this vaguely selected vintage. 
How holy is simplicity! It enables men 
and women to face and pass through terrors 
without recognizing them. 

Clementina took off her hat and right- 
hand glove and rolled a cigarette. Tommy 
burst out again: 

‘“Why didn’t he send for me and tell me 
so himself? Why didn’t he write? Why 
did he charter this seedy, ugly scoundrel? 
I asked the wretch. He said my uncle 
thought that such a delicate communica- 
tion had better be made through a third 
party. But what’s my uncle doing —asso- 
ciating with such riffraff? Why didn't he 
choose a gentleman? This chap looks as 
if he’d murder you for twopence.” 

The young are apt to exaggerate the de- 
fects of those who have not gained their 
esteem. As a matter of fact, acknowledged 
afterward by Tommy, Vandermeer had 
accomplished his unpleasant mission with 
considerable tact and delicacy. Tommy was 
an upstanding young Saxon, with a bright 
blue eye—and there was a steep flight of 
stairs leading down from his studio. 

**Once I fed him on ham and beef rour.d 
the corner,”” said Clementina. 

‘The devil you did!”’ said Tommy. 

Clementina related the episode and her 
subsequent conversation with Quixtus. 

“T give it up!” said Tommy. “I knew 
that my uncle was greatly upset by the 
trial; and I have been thinking that per- 
haps it has rather unhinged his mind —and 
that was why he took up with such a scare- 
crow. But he has apparently been a friend 
of his for years. It shows you how little 
we know of our fellow creatures,’” he mor- 
alized. ‘‘If there ever was a chap I thought 
I knew inside and out it was my Uncle 
Ephraim.” Then pity smote him. “If 
he’s really off his head it’s tragic. He was 
the best and dearest and kindest-hearted 
fellow in the world.” 

“Did you ask the man whether your 

“Of course I did—in so many words. 
The man seemed to look on it as an aston- 
ishing suggestion. He said my uncle had 
long disapproved of my taking up painting 
as a profession and now had arrived at the 
conviction that the best thing for me was a 
commercial career—a commercial career!’ 

So do thrones and dominations, I imag- 
ine, speak of the mundane avocations of a 
mere angel. 

“If you refuse you'll be giving up three 
hundred a year now and Heaven knows 
how much afterward,” said Clementina. 

“And if I accept I'll be giving up my 
self-respect, my art, my dreams—every 
damned thing that makes for life—Life 
with the biggest of capital L’s. By George, 
no! If my uncle won’t listen to reason I'll 
not listen to unreason, and there’s an end 
of it. I'll pull through somehow.” 

“*Good,”” said Cleme ntina, who had re- 
mained remarkably silent. ‘I was waiting 
to hear you say that. If you had hesitated 
I should have told you to go home and dine 
by yourself. A little starvation and strug- 
gie and fringe to your trousers will be the 
As for your uncle, if he’: 
-and there’s an end of it, 
as you say. Let’s talk no more about it. 
What made you beg to come to dinner this 
evening?” she asked, with a resumption of 
her aggressive manner. 

“The desire of the moth for the star,’”’ 
he laughed. 

She responded in her grim way and bade 
him amuse himself while she went upstairs 
to wash her face and hands. Clementina 
did wash her face, literally scrubbing it 
with soap and toweling it vigorously after- 
ward, thereby accomplishing, as her femi- 
nine acquaintances asserted, the ruin of 
her skin. She arose and went to the foot 
of the stairs. Tommy’s eye fell on the 
parrot-tulips in their white cornet. 

“What are you going to do with these 
gaudy things?’ 

Clementina had forgotten them. The 


curious impulse of the blood that had led | 


said Clementina. ‘The | 
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Reciprocity Helps Buffalo 


The approach of Reciprocity has brought a 
remarkable wave of prosperity to the city of 
Buffalo. 

Eleven hundred and forty-six members were 
added to the Chamber of Commerce in three 
days. Nine factories are now moving to 
Buffalo from other cities. The Federal Gov- 

ernmentis spending $7,000,000 to improve the 
Buffalo Harbor. The State Legislatureisdeep- 
ening the Erie Canal at a cost of $101,000,000. 
New buildings, to the value of $10,000,000, 
are now under way inside the city limits. 


What Does This Mean To You? 


It means that Buffalo is today The Best Manufac- 
turing and Trading Center in the United States. 
There are chances just now—big chances for big 
men, in the city of Buffalo. The right man, with 
the right goods, can establish an international busi- 
ness by moving to Buffalo at this time. You may have 
missed other chances in your life—don’t miss this 
one, Write today for details and new Fact-Book 
of Buffalo free. 


Chamberof Commerce and Manufacturers’Club 


Buffalo 


—»} Be one of our million visitors this summer <— 
















































































Don’t buy a saw that’s “Just a Saw.” 


You'll see the point of this 
you get hold of a 


Simonds Saw 


ind feel it simply walk rig 
Phat’s becau 
Simonds Steel that enables the teeth to 


ick-cutting points for year hou 


with or nary 


If you're keptical, ask yood rpenter 


Your dealer sells t} 


Send for ‘‘ Guide Book for Carpenters’ 


and learn how to care fora saw. 
SIMONDS MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 


New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Seattle 


Chicago 
New York 








Photographie —— DEVELOPED 10c PER ROLL, ALL SIZES. 


woop & COMPANY 


eee DENWORTH RUG MILI 


r 
Box 246 Chicago, Il 3045-47-49-51 Boudinet St., Phila 


advice when 


ht through a piece of hard wood 
¢ Simonds Saws are made from tough, hard 
hold their 
t old list 


’~ FREE — 


z= | Fine Rugs i." Old Carpet 
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Civilization—from 
Signal Fire to Telephone 


He 


every 


is directly benefited by 
extension of his own 


HE telephone gives the 
widest range to personal 
communication. Civilization 
has been extended by means 


possibilities. 

He is indirectly benefited by 
of communication. the extension of the same pos- 
sibilities to others, just as he 


The measure of the progress ' : ' 
Prog is benefited by the extension 


of mankind is the difference 
between the signal fire of the 
the 
service of to-day. 


of the use of his own language. 


Any 


increase in the number 


Indian and telephone 


usefulness of each telephone 
Each telephone user has a connected W ith this Ss) stem. 
personal interest in the growth 


of the whole telephone system. 


The Bell System is designed 
provide Universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


One a. 


--———- - = 


One System 
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No need to stop the motor, even though you do stop 
the machine. The Thor Free Engine Multiple Disc 
Clutch running in oil is now equipped on all Thor 
Chain Drive models at no extra charge. It is perfect 
in action and principle of construction. It enables 
you to bring your machine to a standstill while the 
motor runs silently on. 


Thor Motorcycle 
ee ere of All Endurance Contests 


Won every important endurance contest last season « 
well as this season, Endurance is the real test of a motor 
‘ beca you do want absolute dependability. For 
1911 we sulynit five very hands« me models — Four 4-horse- 
ingle cylinder and one 7 ho rse- power double cylinder, 
ull described ir ir big booklet sent anywhere on request, 

SA Guide to Motercrdls od 
Agenta: 

siness 









moothly and 

















he re alew more openings in good territory; this is a big 
pport t Act quickly if y want to get in on the ground floor 


AURORA. AUTOMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 
mae 6, 1307 weave et Ave., Chicago, Winois. 


g 10 CENTS ADAY i 


by any machine at any price 














buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. Made in 
our own factory im a Pa. $65 now— 
ioter the price will be $100. One of the most 
kable typewriters in the world; not excelled 
Entire line visible. Back spacer, tabulator, two color 
. ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted everywhere One Pittsburgh Visible 
ma, Machine Given Away for a very small service. No selling necessary 
particulars regarding this un- 


pe and to learn of our easy terms and ful 
To Get One setae ey say tous ina letter * Mail your FREE OFFER: 
THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Building Established . PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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to their purchase had been spent. Tommy’s | 
news had puzzled her and had taken her | 


mind off foolishness. She glanced at them 
somewhat ashamedly. 

“Stick them in water, of course,” she 
replied. ‘‘ You don’t suppose I’m going to 
wear them?” 


“Why not?” cried Tommy; and snatch- 


| ing out a great gold and crimson bloom he 
| held it against her black hair and swarthy 


| brow. 


“By Jove! You look stunning!” 
Clementina, in a tone of some asperity, 

told him not to be a fool, and mounted the 

stairs with unaccountably burning cheeks. 
At dinner, Tommy, inspired by more 


| than three-fourths of the wine merchant’s 


| best bottle of champagne, talked glowingly 


| of his prospects in the event of his uncle’s 
| craziness not being a transitory disorder. 
After all, the world was his oyster and he | 


knew the trick of opening it. Most people 
jabbed their fingers through trying to prize 
it open at the wrong end. The wise man, 


| said he, in the tone of an infant Solomon, 





| for the sake of a livelihood. 


of telephones increases the | 


was he who not only made a mock of mis- 


| fortune but bent it to his own use as an 


instrument for the attainment of happiness. 

When challenged Tommy confessed tnat 
he had got this gem of sapience out of a 
book. But it was jolly true, wasn’t it? 
Really he was looking forward to poverty. 
He was sick of silk hats and patent-leather 
boots and the young women he met at 
tea parties. Nature beat the lot. Nature 
for him! Thoreau—‘‘The boy’s going as 
cracked as his uncle!”’ cried Clementina— 
Thoreau, he insisted, had found out the 
truth. He would give up his studio, take 


a laborer’s cottage in the country at two | 


shillings a week, live on lentils, paint im- 
mortal though perhaps not instantaneously 
remunerative landscapes by day, and by 


| night do all sorts of things with his pencil 


He knew 
of a beautiful cottage—two rooms and a 
kitchen—near Hagbourne, in Berkshire. 
The place was a forest of cherry trees. 
Nothing more breathlessly beautiful on 
the earth than the whole of a countryside 
quivering with cherry blossoms —except the 
same countryside when it was a purple 
mist of cherries! Geoffrey King had the 
cottage last summer. There was a bit of 
a garden that he could cultivate—cherry 
trees in it, of course; also flowers and vege- 
tables. He would supply Clementina with 
pansies and potatoes all the year round. 
There was a pigsty too—useful in case he 
wanted to run a pig. When Clementina 
was tired of London she could come to the 
cottage and he would sleep in the pigsty. 

For the second time that day she asked: 

‘What will you want an old frump like 
me in the house for?”’ 

“To look at my pictures,” said Tommy. 

Clementina sniffed. ‘I thought as 
much,” she said. ‘“‘ Really, the callous self- 
ishness of old age is saintlike altruism com- 
pared with the fresh, spontaneous egotism 
of youth.” 

Tommy, accustomed to her sharp say- 
ings, only laughed boyishly. How was he 
to guess the history of the parrot-tulips? 
He was mildly surprised, however, when 
she decided to spend the evening not in 
the studio but in the stiff Sheraton draw- 
ing room. He protested. It was so much 
jollier in the studio. She asked why. 

“This place has no character, no person- 
ality. It looks like a show drawing room 
in the front window of a furniture shop. 
It has nothing to do with you. It means 
nothing.” 

‘That’s just why I want to sit in it,” 
said Clementina. ‘“‘You can go to the 
studio if you like.” 

‘That wouldn’t be polite,”’ said Tommy. 

She shrugged her shoulders and sat down 
at the piano and played scraps of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Grieg -memories of girl- 
hood with the inexpert musician’s un- 
certainty of touch. Tommy wandered 
restlessly about the room examining the 
Bartolozzis and the backs of the books in 
the glass-protected cases. At last he be- 
came conscious of strain. He leaned over 
the piano and waited until she had broken 
down hopelessly in a fragment of Peer Gynt. 

‘Have I said or done anything wrong, 
Clementina? If so I’m dreadfully sorry.” 

She shut the piano with a bang. 

“You poor motherless babe!” she cried. 
**Whom would you go to with your troubles 
if you hadn’t me?” 

Tommy smiled vaguely. 

“Deuce knows,” said he. 

‘Then, let us go down to the studio and 
talk about them,” said Clementina. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Simply Tear Out, 
Countersign and Cash! 





AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 





TRAVELERS: CHEQUE 


Ready money at all times and places 
of your journey will be one advantage 
of your having a supply of “A.B.A.” 
Cheques. In every part of America 
and in all foreign lands you can pay 
your hotel and traveling expenses 
and make purchases with “A.B.A.” 
Cheques. 
They dispense with the annoyance 
of handling and changing foreign 
moneys, when traveling through dif- 
ferent countries. 
By identifying you, the “A.B.A.” 
Cheques make easy your financial 
dealings with strangers. 
These Cheques are accepted at face 
value in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark,Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and Holland, and in all other 
countries at current rates for New 
York or London exchange. 
They may be pur- 
chased in amounts 
tosuit the traveler, 
as they are issued 
in $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. 
Write to Bankers 
Trust Co., 7 Wall 
St., New York, for 
in teresti ng booklet 
“The Most Conve 
nient Cheque,’’and 
information as to 
\ where you can ob- 
_ 4 tain the cheque in 
your vicinity. 


























BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 


OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY 
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THE WEAR OF Fee ES... 
SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN- 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
ee CHARGE. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., 


Silk Manufacturers 
526-528 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


Chis TAG 

is attached to 
every garment 
lined with 
BELDING SATIN 





CLARK’S Se | CRUISE 
February 1, $400 up tor 7! ! el 

5 High ass Round-the-Wor a Te 
tember to January, inclusive 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Mi mnths Sep 
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Typewriter Gupecten 92-94 Lake St. ‘Chicago 
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Che fpeomobule for 1912 


Fourteenth Annual Announcement 


Che 48 Six Glinder 


Tear 


TOR 1912 the Locomobile will set a new 
standard of Luxury in motor cars. 
Our success in the past resulted from our 
continued efforts to make the Locomobile 
the best built car in America. 
Having attained this mechanical superiority our pres- 
ent aim is to make the Locomobile the most luxurious 
American Car—-Quiet, Comfortable, Perfect in detail. 


] 
Ht 
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The Six Cylinder Locomobile, by virtue of its excellent 
performances in 1911, has established a new standard 
in Six Cylinder construction. Realizing the demand 
on the part of the present day motorist for increased 
comfort in automobiling, we have made careful study 


Motor Design { 
inches, 70 horsepower is obt 

ent ‘the utmost power obtair 

without affecting oan wile 

cially forthe Sixand have lars ivesand qu \ 

Detail changes in the moto 

Quietness | enter sada 

ness in the Le ycomobil Six 


The Locomobile Six wit! 
Moderate Weight resale 
the lightest seven pas senger ler car. We hav 
tained this progress and refinement by seven years ly 
and development of the finest oe steel 
ym ee ee eve ul £ 
hile Six has 


Fuel Economy ag cane Pomc 


miles on a gallon of fuel Thi is well in advance « 
ordinary six cylinder performance A customer write - 
that he drove his Locomobile Six over the mountai: sappy eeaete. Ages 


The Locomobik 


from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara with seven passen h vailasse tia 

iveraging eleven miles to a gallon of fuel. Another 
cota Soles Sack tor toes tae bie Riding Qualities 
teen miles on a gallon of fuel. Such economy is due to 


t Tpec do over four 
ath i 
our special carbureter design and to moderate weight 1 “ 
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The “30” 
Locomobile, 
Four Cylinders 


This — and 
conven ue 

senger aa ft dri ¢ 
car will be market 

w 1912 swithor ul 
ave exe ept 

J 1 attention 

» details of finish 
ind equi pment 


Price $3500 
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— New York 


Philadelphia Washington 


The “48” Locomobile, Six Cylinder Touring Car. 


|. Thefocomobile Co. of America, Bridgeport,Connecticut. 


Che 30 Four Glinder 


and investigation for the purpose of making this Car 
the last word in Luxury. 

The improvements that we have made in this direetion 
produce Ease and Comfort hitherto unknown in 
motoring. Asan instance the rear seat cushions and 
high backs are each provided with upholstering fe 
inches deep —as soft and restful as the easiest library 
chair. Passengers are seated low in the car, which 
produces a feeling of security. 

The combination of advantages offered only in the 
Locomobile Shaft Drive Six makes it— 

A Perfect Machine—a Perfect Vehicle. 


The Six C ylinde ‘r Type in its highest development. 


Tire Economy (i)! 


\ 


Rear Axle Construction poe. 


| ease of section 
Rear axle tube re y steel, with 


} le omobik 
he Mu 


Other Special Features | ! ise Chath 


tad 
uu 


wonderful t 


All 1912 

Locomobile 
Models 
juipped with 
h Tension i 

tion, Demountable 

is,and Top. Th 
mer i 


Price $4800. 


Interchangeable Tires. 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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THE CITY BEAUTIFUL 


(Continued from Page 16) 





And one 
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HO wouldn’t anticipate summertime in 
Colorado, where nature gives the big- 
gest returns in- scenery and health you can 
exchange for time and money? 
Go to Colorado by way of the Rock Island Lines 
and have a lesson in travel-luxury. 


Take the deservedly famous 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


—from Chicago every day in the year— 


A combination of how to get there and the train to take you 
there will make the journey a day’s vacation by itself. 


Every convenience, comfort, care, luxury found in the best 
modern hotel or your favorite club. Then, when you step from 
the Rocky Mountain Limited at the foot of the Rockies just 
mentally classify this peerless train—that'’s all. 
Other splendidly equipped fast trains every 
day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Omaha and Memphis for Colorado, 
Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast. 








We have illustrated Colorado or Yellowstone Park vacation 
days for you. Let me send you the booklets, L. M. Allen, 
Passenger Trafic Manager,9 La Salle Station, Chicago, 1l/, 








THE ORIGINAL PRESIDENT 
SmiRLEY SUSPENDERS 
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The merit of best materials and 
perfect workmanship gives us the 
confidence to put on every pair of 
President Suspenders 


THE SHIRLEY GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 








It isthat same merit together with the 
sliding cord construction that makes 
a man buy President Suspenders 
year after year. The merit that has 
steadily won and held customers 
during twelve years justifies the pub- 
lic’s endorsement of our Guarantee. 


INSIST ON THE SHIRLEY GUARANTEE 
WHEN YOU BUY SUSPENDERS 





Price 50 cents from all dealers or 
from factory; light, medium or ex- 
tra heavy; extra lengths for tall men. 


1717 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 


“Mrs. Blossom has decided not to see 
any more aldermen,” said the Colonel, 
rising in all his stiff-backed majesty. 
“Speaking for her, I may say that she 
thanks you very much for the pledge of 
your support, in case she should need it. 
Are you ready, my dear?” 

“Quite,” she assured him in a tone 
which would have been breathless if she 
had not been possessed of such perfect 
control. It crossed her diplomatic mind 
that possibly she ought to thank McFarlan 
herself, but it crossed her more highly 
diplomatic mind that she had better not, 
and she took the Colonel’s arm to go with 
genuine relief. 

“IT thought you was in a hurry for these 
ordinances,” puzzled McFarlan; ‘but any 
time you get ready just send for me,” and 
he still gazed. 

Mr. McFarlan was talking into thin air 
and wondering over the manners of society 
folk, who were supposed to be ali courtesy! 

The Colonel’s comment, as he conducted 
his wife down the broad stairway of the 
hotel, was kindly, brief and decisive. 

““My dear,” said he, patting her hand, 
“Tam very glad that you have decided not 
to enter upon any more enterprises which 
would require you to seek the assistance of 
men other than myself.” 

Her first instinct was of defense. 

“It is shameful,”’ she complained, ‘that 
women cannot appeal to men for aid in a 


| worthy cause without being made to know 


that they are women!” She felt a sudden 
rigidity in the Colonel’s arm. At the foot 
of the stairs there was a tiny reception 
room, and, with a quick impulse, she 
guided him into it. “I don’t mean that, 
Watt!” she declared with genuine earnest- 
ness. “‘I should have known better from 
the first. Love me; ple ase!”’ 

“But I do, my dear!’ ’avowed the Colonel. 

Her eyes had real expression now, as 
they looked pleadingly up into his. There 
were eleven people passing the door at that 
moment, yet Colonel Watterson Blossom, 
an aristocrat to his last red corpusele and 
congenitally averse to emotional display, 
kissed his wife fervently in the plain sight 
of all, if they had chosen to look 

“Shall we drive home now?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!”’ and she dimpled up at him 
adorably, the spark of mischief coming into 
her eyes. “If you don’t mind, I think I 
shall call upon Mrs. Fleecer. I had better 


telephone her first, don’t you think?” 


x 

HE faint but decisive odor of singed 

hair, mingled with the pungent alcohol 
of fresh perfume, accompanied Mrs. Fleecer 
into the reception parlor, where Mrs. 
Blossom had been resigned to wait even a 
calculated minute or two longer. There 
was a loose hairpin in Mrs. Fleecer’s be- 
coming coiffure, and the delicately applied 
powder had not been quite carefully enough 
removed from one of her well-arched eye- 
brows. Moreover, through the sheer 
fabric of her exquisite pale green teagown, 
with its dainty relief of pink, a lavender 
ribbon obtruded itself, making plain the 
fact that, though Mrs. Fleecer had delib- 
erately kept Mrs. Blossom waiting, she 
still had not given herself time enough to 
make all the changes in her apparel that 
she would have preferred. 

Mrs. Blossom, noting it all, was favorably 
impressed. 

Even as Mrs. Fleecer advanced to wel- 
come Mrs. Blossom she became telepath- 
ically aware of the lavender ribbon. 

Mrs. Blossom somehow knew that Mrs. 
Fleecer had just discovered the clash. 

Mrs. Fleecer divined that knowledge in 
Mrs. Blossom’s mind, but she gave no sign. 

Mrs. Blossom admired her! 

“So pleased to see you again,’’ Mrs. 
Fleecer, in her calmest and softest tones, 
greeted this caller from a higher world. 

Again! Oh, yes. At the Governor’s re- 
ception, where Mrs. Fleecer, on account of 
her husband, had endured a universal snub- 
bing so gracefully that everybody really 
approved of her. 

Mrs. Blossom loved her! 

‘*How well you are looking!”’ she com- 
plimented. “‘How much you favor your 
cousin Horace, whom I met in Washington 
last season. What a strong family resem- 
blance there is among all you Randalls.” 

Mrs. Fleecer, who had relinquished caste 
when Jim Fleecer had married her and 
brought her to this city, winced. It hurt to 
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be reminded that she was a Randall, and 
yet it was pleasant to find that Mrs. Blos- 
som had finally acknowledged it. What 
had occasioned this call? 

**So many people have remarked it,”’ she 
agreed. ‘The characteristic is so decided, 
and so familiar, since one can scarcely attend 
any function in Washington without meet- 
ing some of the Randalls.” 

“Quite true,”’ acknowledged Mrs. Blos- 
som, fascinated by the adroitness with 
which Mrs. Fleecer had insisted upon her 
social standing away from this city. Sud- 
denly she laughed gayly. ‘What do you 
think?” she demanded. ‘“‘Mr. Roberts 
Mr. Renly Roberts, you know—called our 
City Beautiful movement a function.” 

So! That was it,eh? The City Beauti- 
ful movement. 

Mrs. Fleecer also laughed. 

**He’s always joking,”’ she commented. 

“Not this time,” returned Mrs. Blossom. 
“He is very seriously against our move 
ment, just because he ownsall the billboards 
in the city and we want to tear them down. 
Don’t you hate them? 

“T wouldn’t call them artistic,’’ ad- 
mitted Mrs. Pheosee, who was compelled to 
be careful in what she said concerning 
issues in which her husband might be 
interested. 

“You are fond of art, aren’t you? If 
you are I have a treat in store for you, if 
you'll accept it. You know Paul Stan- 
hope, the wonderful English flower painter, 
is to be here on the nineteenth to open his 
exhibit at the Claypool Studios. I intend 
arranging a dinner in his honor, and there 
are so many of my most intimate friends 
whom I want to have meet him that I sup- 
pose I shall be compelled to engage the 
Gilder banquet hall. I should be so 
pleased to have you meet Mr. Stanhope.” 

Mrs. Fleecer almost gasped. To be in- 
vited to a dinner which would be attended 
by so many of Mrs. Blossom’s intimate 
friends that the Hotel Gilder banquet hall 
would be required, was to be ushered into 
the very innermost circle, except for that 
small and decrepit set which still revolved 
about the sacred person of Mrs. Clara 
Pikyune. 

“I should be charmed,” she said, ex- 
pressing her gratitude with a simple frank- 
ness which Mrs. Blossom liked. 

“Mr. Stanhope has also consented to 
address the City Beautiful Association 
while he is here, and I should like to have 
you for my guest upon that occasion. Pos- 
sibly we might be able to convert you to 
the movement,” she added with a laugh. 
“T secured Mr. Fleecer’s application for 
membership today, although I’m afraid I 
didn’t convert him. You may have better 
success if we can persuade you to join us.” 

So this was the reason for the call! 
Well, Mrs. Fleecer was grateful to the City 

Jeautiful movement. 

“IT seldom try to influence Mr. Fleecer,”’ 

she answered with a smile. 


x 
T THE dinner table that evening the 


Fleecers, independently, were in an 
exceptional good humor; but as Mr. 
Fleecer was not habitually communicative, 
and as Mrs. Fleecer had become a happy 
woman through patiently biding her t ime, 
they did not compare notes ; until they hs ip- 
pened to catch each other’s eyes at a time 
wh 1en both were smiling broadly 

“You must have had a pleasar at di Ly of it, 
Jim,”’ ventured his wife. 

“T’ve had a couple of good laughs,” he 
admitted, and chuckled. “I’m getting 
popular with the Four Hundred. One oi 
our grandest little society queens gave me 
a call.” 

““You’d better give her what she wants,” 
she warned. ‘“‘They are shrewder politi- 
cians than men sometimes; and I believe 
Mrs. Blossom to be the cleverest woman I 
ever met.” 

Good Lord! Was she here too?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I wonder whether she hasn’t 
brains after all.”’ 

“Jim, Jim!” she laughed. ‘How is it 
that a baby stare always foolsaman? Why, 
she has three ideas while you are thinking 
once; then she says something foolish to 
make you think she isn’t thinking.”’ 

That moment of masculine helplessness, 
which comes to all men, came to Jim 
Fleecer just then. 

**She’s a hustler anyhow,” he acknowl- 
edged admiringly. ‘‘If she ever puts the 
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There is no better summer 
drink—rich, cool, refreshing. 
You need not deny yourself this 
treat, because ordinary coffee | 
affects your nerves. There’s | 
refreshment without regret in 
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BarringtonmHall 
Baker-ized 

The Steel- Cut Coffee 

Baker-izing improves coftee in three 
distinct ways. 

First, the coffee berries are split 
open by a special machine and the 
chaff is blown away as waste. 

Coffee chaff can be seen in any 
coffee when ground. It is an im- 
purity and contains tannin. Brewed 
alone it is bitter and weedy. It doesn’t 


help the coffee flavor, and is not good 
for the human system. 
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can brew uniform pieces uniformly to the 
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will make 15 to 20 cups more than a pound | | 
of ordinary cotlee — because you get all the 
flavor from every grain. 

Cotiee dust is the result of grinding 
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cup before you add the cream. It makes 
the cotfee muddy, its flavor woody, and it is 
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Baker-ized Coftee. 


Don’t take our word for it—or the word 
» of the thousands who drink it regu- 
> larly without harm or nervousness. 


Try it yourself! A trial can free. A pound 
t your grocer sat 40 to 45 cents, accord 
ing to locality. In sealed tins only 
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Colonel into politics he’ll win. She's a 
a. 

“I’m glad you like her,’”’ Mrs. Fleecer 
as secretly rejoicing. ‘‘ You know 
who Cordelia Blossom is, don’t you?” 

“To be sure I do,” he told her con- 
fidently; “she’s the wife of a man who 
controls one vote.” 

“She is the wife of Colonel Watterson 
Blossom, of the Virginia Blossoms,”’ she 
corrected him. ‘Two members of his 
family have been governors, three have 
been United States senators, one was a 
Vice-President, another a Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. He is related to all 
the best families of the South. Mrs. 
Blossom was Cordelia Whichett, the belle 
of Baltimore when the Colonel married 
her. The Whichetts are connected with 
all the very best families of the North and 
East. She is a Daughter of the Revolution 
by straight descent, and will be the undis- 
puted social leader of this city when Mrs. 
Clara Pikyune retires. That’s what you 
say about a man when you drive him out of 
office, isn’t it? Why, Jim, she can give me 
the same soc ial standing here that I had at 
home.’ 

He shook his head. 

““My record’s against it,” he frankly 
admitted. He looked across at her thought- 
fully. There was no complaint in her and 
no regret, but there was wistfulness; and 
all at once he understood, for the first 
time, the importance to her of the thing of 
which he had robbed her and could never 
buy back for her. He reached over and 
patted her upon the hand. Any one of the 
thousands of men whom Jim Fleecer kept 
permanently terrorized would have rubbed 
his eyes and looked twice at that unbeliev- 
able act of tenderness. ‘Just money won't 
do, will it, Tweedles? This society thing is 
a game just like polities , and it takes good 
cards to win at it. 

She smiled, but waited. Her husband's 
train of thought was a very satisfactory 
one, 

“T wish I could put you where you be- 
long, Georgia,’”’ he regretted. ‘“‘If you can 
figure out a way to win I'll back you with 
all the money and influence in the state. 
You'd be the boss of the gang!”’ 

She laughed and returned his previous 
hand-pat. 

rie am sure you would do your part,’”’ she 
said. “‘By the way, what did Mrs. Blossom 
want?” 

He a. chuckling again. 

““Not very much,” he replied. ‘She 
only wants to make every property owner 
plant poppies in his vacant lots, and to 
paint all the fences in the city pink, and 
to carpet the street crossings, and to tear 
down all the billboards and to put Renly 
Roberts out of business. He was over and 
told me about it. I’ve been having a good 
laugh ever since.” 

‘He called her project a “ey his 
wife explained. ‘‘That’s the City Beau- 
tiful movement, Sin, and I’ve been just 
wishing and wishing that I could join it, 
though I wouldn’t promise Mrs. Blossom 
todoso. I dothink, though, to begin with, 
that the best way to start beautifying the 
city would be to drive Renly Roberts not 
only out of business but out of town. I 


| never turn around to look at a parade 


until the first band has passed by.” 

“There are too many of Renly, that’s a 
fact,” he admitted. “I’ve often thought of 
reducing him to mere twins, or triplets at 
the most.” 

“You don’t like him either,” his wife de- 
lightedly discovered. ‘‘I hate him! He’s 
a bachelor!” 

“IT must come home to dinner oftener,” 
observed Fleecer, glancing about him with 
asmile of content. The companionship had 
been enjoyable. 

“Please do,”’ she quickly begged; ‘but 
you don’t like Renly Roberts, do you? 

“Not excessively,” he acknowledged. 
He had reason to believe that Roberts, who 
had been a convenient figurehead, not 
only was dishonest in the business that he 
had neglected but was keeping bad faith 
politically. 

“Then why don’t you tear down the 
billboards?” 

“The merchants wouldn’t like it.” 

“They would if the women did,” his wife 
promptly retorted. “ You should pay some 
attention to this City Beautiful movement, 
Jim. The women are crazy over it; and if 
they really want anything, you ought to 
know that they’re going to get it. 

“They don’t get to vote,” he defended. 

“They don’t want to,” she re joine ad. 
““When enough of them do, they will.’ 
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How 
about the 
Professor? 


He knows. He’s smoked a pipe for 20 years 
Heidelberg to Siwash—from clay hod to meerschaum 
knowing some 


from 


from cut plug to mattress stufling. For 
things about pipe smokin’, hand it to the Prof. 


And what does he say about a week after I slip him a 
tin of Prince Albert to try?) He say ‘My son, 
this tobacco that you in youthful exuberance call ‘the joy 
smoke’ is superlatively excellent. ‘This is my fourth tin in 
a week and I feel that for the first time 
a real pipe smoke.’ 


s, says he: 


in my life IT am 
enjoying 
** Supe rlatrvely ¢ VCOClL nt. . Sal . that’s the 
A., but I feel in shorter words. 


Do you get that? 
way I’ve always felt about P. 


But take it from me in plain U. S. talk or from the Prof. 
Hiighbrow, Prince Albert has re goods. 


It can’t bite your tongue. Produced by exclusive, patented 
process that takes out the bite, leaving coolness, fragrance, 
satisfaction. 


Don’t fall for substitutes. 


10c tins, 5c bags, half-pound and pound humidors. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Victor you can have doth. 


Loud 


Victor Needle 
roduces the full tone as 
riginally sung or played 
and is particularly suited 
for shiple records in 
large room halls, « 
and for dancing. 


postage 
Victor Fibre or Steel Needles at pleasure. 


Or, on payment of 50 cents 


will forward it for you. 
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and 44 cents 
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For 50 cents and 22 cents for return registered 
we will alter your sound-box so you can use times 


to cover 


Victor Talking Machine Co. , Camden, N.J., U.S.A. Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributor 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


And be sure to hear the 


Victor-Victrola 
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Victor 


What you can do 
with changeable needles 


Adding the Fibre Needle to the Victor is like adding a 
new group of beautiful pipes to a church organ. 
new range and variety, as well as beauty. 

Some Victor Records sound best played with a Victor 
Steel Needle, others with a Victor Fibre Needle. With the 
You can adjust volume and 
tone to suit the record and the conditions. 
develops the ability to use the different Victor Needles in 
bringing out the peculiar beauties of different records. 

Learn how to use the changeable needles in playing 
the Victor, and you will find in it new charms and beauties. 


Medium 


Victor Half-tone Needle 
produces a volume of tone 
about equivalent to what 
you would hear if seated 
in the third or fourth row 
of the dress circle 
opera house or theatre 
a splendid needle for gen- 
eral home use. 


It gives 


Practice soon 


Soft 


Victor Fibre Needle 

is particularly suited to 
the discriminating music 
lover, and reproduces 
Victor Records with all 
their clarity and brilliancy 
in a slightly modulated 
tone. With this needle 
your records will last for- 
ever. Fibre Needles may 
be repointed eight to ten 
and used as oiten 
as repointed. 


at the 








Always use Victor Records, 
played with Victor Needles 
there is no other way to get 
the unequaled Victor tone, 














All that you can buy in any 
machine ever made is service. 
YALE service underlies that 
complete satisfaction which 
marks the YALE rider every- 
where you find him, 


1911 4 H. P. YALE $200 


With Bosch Magneto $235 
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| Use a set of Larner Shirt Studs in a soft 
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He pondered that with a musing smile 
for a moment. 

“By George, I believe you’re right!” he 
said. “Do you suppose they actually 
want this thing?’ 

“The papers say that there were two 
thousand women and a hundred men at 
each of the Lyceum Hall meetings to see 
the pictures of our ugly streets,”’ she told 
him. ‘I'd like to have seen them myself, 
but I wasn’t invited to the club and I 
wouldn’t go to the Lyceum.” 

“This is good coffee, Boogles,” he re- 
marked with genuine appreciation. “To 
play you a game of casino. 

‘Why, this is a holiday,” she gayly 
answered. ‘“‘I’ll have to mark it on the 
calendar.” 

The thousands of men whom Jim 
Fleecer’s jaw kept subdued would have 
rubbed their eyes half a dozen times to have 
seen him playing casino with his wife with 
as much eagerness—triumphant when he 
won and downcast when he lost —as if there 
had been a fortune at stake upon each 
point. In the middle of the third game 
he added a six spot to the little casino and 
two aces, which she had built into a four, 
took them all home with his ten spot of 
diamonds, and said: 

“Say! Could Mrs. Blossom put you in 
right?” 


“She could introduce me under very 


favorable conditions. 

“I’m afraid of my record,” he objected 
remorsefully. ‘‘I broke half a dozen men 
whose wives made me sore at the Goy- 
ernor’s reception; but that didn’t help you 
any.’ 

No man could analyze Mrs. Fleecer’s 
smile upon this, for it was composed of 
surprise, pain, amusement, affection, and 
many other emotions, over which an 
impulse to giggle finally won, driving back 
a possible tear or two. 

‘That whole affair was wrong from the 
start, Jim,’”’ she gently advised him. ‘‘The 
Governor’s reception was a semi-public 
function to which a number of queer people 
could go. The worthwhile people naturally 
stayed to themselves and, whether they 
liked me or not, resented my being forced 
upon them socially because their husbands 


| were afraid of you politically.” 


“*T see,” he —, ‘That’s one of the 
things I couldn’t fix. Can Mrs. Blossom 
put it across?” 

am quite sure that Mrs. Blossom 
can—put it across,” she returned, smiling 
as she quoted his expression. 


“Then you go right to Mrs. Blossom and 


make some sort of a dicker with her,” he 
directed. 


It was a full two minutes before Mrs. 


Fleecer could talk intelligibly. 

“You are a dear!" she finally com- 
plimented him, still giggling. “Really 
though, Jim, I couldn’t think of dickering, 
as you call it, with Mrs. Blossom or with 
any one upon such a matter. By the way, 
she has already been extremely nice to me. 
She brought an invitation today to one of 
her most exclusive functions, where I shall 
be introduced to the very people whom I 
have waited all this while to know.” 

He laid down his cards in sheer astonish- 
ment. 

“No!” he exclaimed. 
der, Noddles! How did you work it?” 

“TI didn’t,” she demurely denied. ‘“‘It 
was a gift from Mrs. Blossom, and it was 
very nice of her indeed. I'd like to do 
something for her in return. Would it 
compromise you in any way if I joined her 
City Beautiful movement?”’ 

“She can have anything she wants,” he 
declared with delighted enthusiasm. “Tell 
her to match the colors of the ordinances 
she wants, and to mention the men she’d 
like to have put out of business.” 

“Could you really spare Mr. Roberts?” 
Mrs. Fleecer joyously inquired. 

“Spare Roberts!” her husband retorted 
inamazement. ‘“ Tumpelly, I canspare him 
with my eyes shut. Why, he called the 
City oo movement a function! If 
you and } Blossom don’t want him I'll 
smash hin like a bug. That bachelor’s a 
bankrupt tomorrow. 

‘You're not just joking? 
half incredulous. 

“He'll never head another parade.” 

“Thank you,” his wife returned, grate- 
ful but serene. I shall be so glad to tell 


“You’re a won- 


pr 


she laughed, 


Mrs. Blossom that you will support her 
City Beautiful movement, because, unless 
you would, I could scarcely join the Asso- 
ciation in which she is so much interested. 
And if I could not do a simple little thing 
like that, which would please her so much, 
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increased by the cool 
comfort of 


Guaranteed Fabrics 
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A pair of hands, a 
bowl of water and 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


are all you need for keeping the scalp 





in that cleanly condition which is the 
first essential to hair health. 
Wet the hair thoroughly. 

generous lather with your hands. 
lather, 
scalp with the finger tips. 


Work up a 
Then 
apply the working it into the 
This method used regularly and system- 
atically is your best protection against 
hair troubles. The pure pine-tar and 


other hygienic and cleansing ingredients 


exactly what your hair and scalp need. 


Send for our booklet of practical infor- 
mation, *‘ How to Care for the Hair 
and Scalp.’’ Mailed free on request. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Suite 86 C, 81 Fulton Street, New York 





Yellowstone Park 


Best Two Weeks’ Trip — 
Best Way to Take It 


First-Class, Escorted, All-Expense 
Tours to Yellowstone National Park 
leave Chicago every Saturday during 
the season over the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North Western Line. 

An experienced manager sees to 
everything —no travel troubles for you. 
You enjoy the ‘‘best of everything.”’ 

Similar tours to California, the North 
Pacific Coast, Colorado, Utah, Alaska, 
and the Canadian Rockies allow an ex- 
tended trip under the same delightful 
conditions. 





For dates, itineraries and informa- 
tion, address 

S.A. HUTCHISON 
Departmen 
t, Chicago 


er Tours 








Let Me pone You "Rapid, 


At Factory Price 


tisfactic on gues 














» FIRELESS 


rea ae es 


Pays” for Beye 


On 30 Days’ Trial 


og e nec go Boils 





W a 
Fries 

“GENUINE “ALUMINUM. “CooK 
=e va FREE Also 

t ymposition Heat Radia 
t an't break or crack 
Send for free t k and 1 
plendid recipes to-day 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 14 Detroit, Mich 








| I should be compelled, I fear, to send my 


THE SATURDAY 


regrets in place of attending her dinner.” 

Jim Fleecer, looking across at his wife in 
slow comprehension, saw in her eyes the 
same baby stare of which Mrs. Blossom 
was so able a master. 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered!’’ he exclaimed, 
dropping back in his chair to study her 
more at leisure. “Is that the way you do 
it, Chirrups? I thought politics was a 
smooth game, but you women make it look 
like Tiddledywinks. So that’s how Mrs. 
Blossom gets her way. Say; she’s a smart 
woman!” 

“In spite of her baby stare?” 
Mrs. Fleecer. 

“You're all smart women,” amended her 
husband. ‘I’m tickled to death, Puss. If 
I couldn’t get you eve rything you wante od, 
iy m glad Mrs. Blossom could.’ 

“Silly!”’ she chided him affectionately; 
“it is you who secure it for me after all.’ 


laughed 


Later, >, when the seeuiens eal asler, Renly 
Roberts, had fled the city after the ex- 
posure of his business methods consequent 
upon the passage of the anti-billboard 
ordinances, and after Mrs. Cordelia Blos- 
som had been elected, with screaming 
| enthusiasm, to the presidency of the Isis 
Club, and after Mrs. Clara Pikyune 
been compelled to relinquish the reins of 
society leadership, and after Mrs. Jim 
Fleecer had become a _ social favorite, 
Colonel Watterson Blossom and his wife 
returned from an eastern trip and drove 
happily homeward behind the pet grays. 
“How strange this street seems,” sud- 
denly observed Mrs. Blossom. ‘‘ What have 
they been doing to it?” 
‘They have removed the 
said the Colonel. 
“Qh. yes!” she 
“My City Beautiful movement! Wasn't 
it glorious? Besides all it did for me, it 
has given the poor hundreds of bright and 
pretty and cheerful and spots to 
look at. I am glad that came out of it, 
Watt, and that I helped to doit. Iam so 
thankful to everybody else who helped. 
Everybody was nice to us, weren’t they?” 
The Colonel looked the landscape over 
with approbation. 
“There’s no doubt in my mind but that 
the change has enhanced property values,” 


billboards,” 


exclaimed delighte« lly. 
' 


clean 


ar =. "olen : | he announced with masculine satisfaction. 
as combined in Packer’s Tar Soap, are | 


| for her 
| Presently she 


“I presume so,”’ she returned carelessly, 
thoughts were now elsewhere. 
broke a long silence with: 
“T wonder how one would go about it to 
secure an office in the National Isis Federa- 
tion? Some conspicuous personal achieve- 
ment, I suppose; don’t you think so?” 

“No doubt,” admitted the Colonel, 
smiling bravely. 


(THE 


END) 
A Fis 


sia to Fear 

UMMER visitors on the coast of Maine, 

especially in the neighborhood of East 
port, are advised to be cautious in wading 
at low tide among the rock-pools along the 
shore. If not on their guard they may be 
attacked and severely bitten by a wolf-fish 

This, according to Dr, Theodore Gill, 
one of the most remarkable of finny crea- 
tures. Though rarely exceeding three feet 
in length, it seems to be much more fero- 
cious than the average shark, promptly 
attacking anybody whom it may suspect of 
trying to meddle with it. 

Anatomically, its most striking feature is 
its large and powerful teeth, which must 
render it a dangerous antagonist in a fight 
with any other denizen of the ocean. 
Apparently, however, it does not feed on 
fishes, but prefers such delicacies as lobsters, 
crabs and whelks. In the stomach of one 


| individual, caught at Eastport, four quarts 


| fish by 


isetui'wn COOKER | 


found, most of them 
spines on—an uncom- 
fortable article of diet, one might imagine. 

The Eskimos in Alaska catch the wolf- 
baiting their hooks with grass 
roots—a habit of the fish in those waters 
being to tear sods of grass, that wash into 
the sea from the shore or cliff ledges, into 
pieces, as if to eat them. It seems likely, 
however, that they really do not eat the 
vegetable stuff but the crabs and mollusks 
lurking in it. 

Large numbers of wolf-fishes are taken by 
fishermen on cod and haddock lines, but 
usually they are thrown away, notwith- 
standing the fact that they are exceedingly 
good to eat. Their appearance is the re- 
verse of attractive and they have an offensive 
odor which renders them unmarketable. 


of sea-urchins were 
whole and with the 
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EDWARD PAYSON WESTON 


New York, May 3rd, tg1 
Messrs. I. Cozzens & Co., 

86 Franklin Street, New York City 

Dear Sirs:—I am glad to learn who 
manufactured the splendid socks pre 
sented to meas | left New York towalk 
rom Ocean to Ocean— 3500 miles, It 
took me 77 days. 

What astonished me is the PER 
FECT CONDITION of my feet. They 
are free from any callous flesh or 

lemist teidigede-sg hare in my life 
fodiens «7 ng , 1 have not had 
even a blister 

Those socks were a revelation. I 
wore one pair on my 72d birthday, 
when I walked 72 miles in 24 hours — 
and they are good and strong 


I repeat, ** a to have you 
use the name of ‘ Weston Hee! & Toe 








Walking Sox’ as a trade name for the 
best sox I have ever worn,’ and wil 
always wear ther Fait ly Yours 


n Weston. 


. 


Edward Payso 





Across the Continent 
— Afoot! 


“On my 72nd birthday I 
walked 72 miles in 24 hours, 
with but one pair of sox. They 
kept my feet in perfect condi- 
tion,’’ writes Edward Payson 
Weston. A most severe test. 
Ordinary sox yield after 15 
miles of rough walking. 

From Ocean to Ocean—3500 miles —- 
he wore one make—now named 
“Weston Heel (& Toe Walking Sox.” 
In 40 years he walked 100,000 miles. He 
can’t wear poor hose; they break, cause 
blisters and—delay. 


Weston Sox Have No Seam 
of Any Kind 











“Heel ® Toe” are not thickly rein- 
forced with coarse yarn. Our knitting 
and best materials insure unbreakable 
strength without weight, a texture that 
clings to the lines of the feet without 
wrinkling, and having a soft, silky “‘feel.”’ 

Careful dressers wear them on all oc- 
casions. They’re some class” for low 
shoes and “cuff” trousers. 

They’re 35-cent sock value — appear- 
ance and wear — for 25 cents. 

Send one dollar and dealer’s name 
for four pairs of Weston Sox. 


Sent post paid. State size and color. 


I. Cozzens & Company 
86 Franklin St. New York 











RICK & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


a 


small product of reliable 


shoes in 1866, 


mand forout 





the de 


has enabled us 


proportions shown in this great group of shoe factories all located in 


the U. S. 
“Signet” 





welt shoes for men, and “Mayfair” 
women retailing at from $3.00 to $3.50, embody style and 
service required by the most exacting. 


They are made in all prevailing models, 


By enormous production and economic methods w 
give the maximum of shoe excellence at prices from $1.50 to $5.00. 


Rice & Hutchins’ Dealers Can Supply You—Ask for Them 


Our family footwear catalog sent free upon request 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


and making shoes for all purposes for the entire family 


welt shoes for 


and leathers. 
e are enabledto 


patterns 





Mass. 


Boston, 
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When You Take Your Business 


Friend Home to Dinner— 


you expect your home to reflect your Costs a trifle more for the material 

success and stability—exactly as the no more to put on—lasts longer, does 
*s private office reflects the good not chip, peel or rub off if properly ap- 
i plied, and is aésolutely sanitary. FEasi 
Walls control the atmosphere of every wall coating to use, mixed si 
room. Back up every piece of furniture, cold water—-applied with an ordinary 





interests of your firm. 


painting or 
bronze your 
success has 
procured, 
make the best 





or worst of 
your belong- 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 


ings. From 
business or 
pleasure viewpoint, your walls warrant Our experts furnish designs and colo 
. meet your individual needs—free of expense 
attention. x , a 2 Write for particu lars. Every 
Alabastine has proved its efficiency in practical painter and decorator 
the better homes, hotels, clubs and public — should be an Alabastine Man 


If yours is not, send to us for the 
names of the men in your town 
who do expert Alabastine work 


buildings throughout the country for over 
a quart ter of a century. 

It is more artistic than wall paper or Full Five Pound Packaxe 
paint—and costs far less. ‘Too superior to White, soc; Regular Tints, ssc. 


be compared with any grade of kalsomine. Library Slips in Every Package 
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Alabastine Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 426 Grandville Road 
New York City, Desk 26—105 Water Street 
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“PRACTICAL 
BUNGALOWS” 


of Southern California 
Complete book of 


100 HOMES 





5ROOMS $1500. 





250 Styles 


i sed 


Steel Pens 











Suited to any climate. i 
5ROOMS $2000, One and Two Story. ee" — 
L ' 128 Pages, 270 Illustrations. I h € neme 
far e cover. 4 . 

ee |p] ‘‘Esterbrook”’ 
We have built 1600 houses | | FP stands for allthat 

and WE KNOW. % 

a 


Price 50 cts. is best in pens. 


Check, Order or Stamps. s 
a | LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. § 
| 7ROOMS $3000, “Hast Font Se., Les Anges, Co. 





of the world. 








Detroit Engine Works, 1304 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit Marine Engine 


Guaranteed Five Years 











Wail! ein alas ) 


LrrvAwi 


The standard 


5 


| a All styles— 
fine, medium 
and broad points. 











You are the ee Only 3 Reverses while | f ° oe » oes -_ 
cclsieder at @ Bic La evertes Ask your stationer. 
the engine - Waterproof ig 
ond its merits nition, Money | F The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mig. Co. 

“ t refundec i ‘ , 

Greatest you are not 95 John Street, New York 
Engine Bargain satisfied. Spe Works: Camd« N 
cial wholesale amden 
gie cylinder, 2-8 h.p; doubt price on first outnt 
le 0 bi ® acy ler h.p. Suftable for any boat from 











te with boat fittings. k ree Cata 


Seasasseenear. heute Wanted in Every Boating Community. 








“HE Worl 
Marine Mo 





Don't sell your Household Good Ship them at Reduced h or three cylinder 
Rates in Throug ting tr trom West a High-tension n 
ern State Wr today | fort « Ouretor; 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIG HT COMPANY 

508 Bedford Bidg., Chicago 
614-29 Broadway, New York : | P 
ent free yy 





MARINE ENGINES 
*60 AND 





be 19 . The Ferre Machine & F’dry Co. 
aii om 11 Hubbard Ave., Cleveland 
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the lightest-for-warmth underwear 


; hasthe metal lockattached. Write for illustrated booklet and sample. 


4 General Knit Fabric Company Utica N Y 
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Al REPUBLIC OF 
CONSUMERS 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


There are a few enthusiastic members of 
the coéperative distributive societies who 
hope that the store will conquer the whole 
industrial world. Soon, they believe, all 
men will buy for themselves and will 
produce for themselves. Production and 
selling for profit will grow smaller and less 
important, until profitmaking will become 
a mere vestige. Industry will be social- 
ized. The coéperative store will end in a 
coéperative commonwealth. 

There are limits, however, to this de- 
velopment, and these limits are fixed and 
impassable. The coéperative store creates 
a democracy of consumers, but this democ- 
racy cannot be as wide as the nation or as 
wide as industry. 

In the first place, the codperative store 
does not attract all customers. There are 
vast numbers of wealthy and fastidious 
people who prefer variety to cheapness, 
and are willing to pay for bowing and 
scraping and wreathed smiles, and for a 
certain obsequiousness that is pleasantly 
lacking in codperative stores. There are 
British agricultural laborers who are too 
isolated or too abject to maintain coépera- 
tive stores. There are other millions too 
poor to economize and too wretched to 
unite—men to whom a penny today is 
more than a shilling tomorrow. There are 
sweated, casual laborers, as well as drunk- 
ards, incapables and wastrels, without the 
material or moral resources necessary to 
coéperators. In the great cities, thousands 
of nomads are without ne ighbors or fixed 
abode. Although the British coéperative 
stores have relaxed their former strict rules 
against the giving of credit, and although 
they have conducted a _ long-continued 
campaign against drunkenness—and have 
always refused to sell aleoholic beverages 
there still remain millious of people who do 
not aspire to coéperative trading, just as 
there are millions who will not condescend 
to it. In the vast republic of consumers, 
prince and pauper alike are invited to 
become citizens. Nevertheless, both prince 
and pauper remain outside the pale. 


Cooperation in This Country 


There are economic limits as well as social 
and psychological ones. Not all coépera- 
tive production by consumers is successful. 
The British coéperative stores cultivate 
some ten thousand acres of land, but the 
results have not been gratifying. Produc- 
tion on the very largest scale—the manu- 
facture of steel, the building of steamships, 
the running of railways—is beyond the 
powers of these codperators. The stores 
are successful at production only when they 
ure meeting their own known demand for 
articles of common use. 

Probably the coéperative store, whole- 
sale as well as retail, will eventually find a 
place in the United States. It was tried 
in America too soon. It failed because, 
as a nation, we were still too mobile; be- 


cause we were penny-foolish—and, per- | 


haps, pound-wise; because we were more 
interested in making than i insaving. Even 
today our conditions are vastly different 
from those of the English, Scotch and 
Welsh districts, in which the coéperative 
store has been so preéminently successful. 
Our country is wider, more varied, with 
more different racial stocks. Our popula- 
tior is more dispersed. We have more great 
cities and more large agricultural a7eas 
with sparse populations. We have fewer 
and weaker traditions and much less of the 
narrow, but useful, spirit of neighborliness. 
On the other hand, Americans show a 
genius for coming together into voluntary 
organizations. Our railroads, our tele- 
graphs, our rural free delivery, our rural 
telephone, our expected parcels-post, are 
uniting us, despite our great distances, into 
a union far closer than any union that 
existed in England in 1844, when the Roch- 
dale Pioneers opened their first coéperative 
shop. Agricultural coéperation has begun 
and will be carried out on a large scale. 
Distributive apa a is equally pos- 
sible. We may come to have in America a 
great number of retail cojperative societies 
united into one great national wholesale 
codperative society as soon as the con- 
sumer, taught by the higher cost of living, 
begins to discover himself. 





Editor's Note — This is the second of two articles 
| by Walter E. Weyi on Codperative Stores. 
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\ , JHEN you are buying a mattress, 
remember that Ostermoor is the on/ 
mattress whichdoes or can offer a record 
for honest service covering generations of use, 





When any one is tiving t it 
tat on mattress, one of his fir 1 ) 
‘just as good as an Ostermoor anid it 
that so far as you may bea to pr , 
on the spot, he may be right All m 
much alike, but outsid appear ANCE o 
ittle compared with zuside fac 
Long, comtortable service is the one pe t 


Ose 


MATTRESS $ $] 2 


“Built—Not Stuffed” 


Write for 144-page Book and Samples, Free 
OSTERMOOR & es 101 ee St., New York 
[ MattressesCost | | 
| 5 sty ; 


46" wide, 45h, $15 ai 
a ie E 

















that holds two quarts 
For Automobile, Outing, 
Nursery or Sick Room use 


gee 
Vai'¥a7 Magnum 
Keeps solid food or liquid Hot 
ten hours; co/d, thirty hours. 





EXPRESS 
$5.00 PREPAID 


arrie bi " 





shipment t< ters, etc., also 
THE nee J AC FIRELESS COOKER 
The perfect f fr M 
Ourfr “HowteL: Ave Better. nt Less Expense - 
telisthe story ; tellsthe wonderfu " F 
for t fe; how cereals ar ' 


VACUUM INSULATING COMPANY 
1915 Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 











RODGER'S moons, of 
Pamous 
~~ tipo eye Sale! 


No 





'M 2 


j fur ‘si. *channen Sapdause Co., 814 Chestaut &t., bepepaid 
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dreads ironing day at our house—t hot fre—burned fingers—and uched 
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clothes make it a miserable day 













ee Miss Glad Iron :—"Come see us some Tuceday—that’s ironing day et our place—we are perfectly happ» 
- cool rpom—and clothes are never burned. Misty ys my hot point, cool handle i 
q attached stand 
¥ i . . 
make ironing day a comfort day. 
l Make Postum in the usual way, dark 
| and rich (directions on pkg.), and set 
{ 
, aside to cool. Add cracked ice and 
f serve with sugar and lemon as desired. 
‘ 
H This pleasant, safe and delightfully 


cooling drink is an agreeable surprise 
to those who have never tried it. 


“There’s a Reason” 


SS 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 


Battle Creek, Mich., U. S.A 
Some of the 


GUARANTEED 














! ; Hotpoint Appliances 
///// J Yo Ave Judged By the Collar You Wea FE ECTRIC appliances will add 


4 greatly to your summer joys 


— Be Square With Yourself 
; soon : —— titer Yy ; ome ; 3 he iron 
a Mrs. Housewife—you can banish the discomforts Household Iron x." 


| yl Y Litholin Waterproof t will do 


oa peices poli of ironing by using the Hotpoint Electric Iron _ 2!!!h: ovssbold ironing = do it guicker 





you can make Permanently clean 4 method. 3 pound is narrow, for sleeves 
damp cloth does the work Yy . . et > pound will do all ordinary work; 6 
Se sa brag beg Screed Ay Y Its use is an economy—the construction of Hotpoint is such that pound. dow the henviams work 0600 a 
ear it undry . a. . . : . the light pieces. It is the most popula 
in la b Y the minimum amount of current is required to give just the right heat ee ee ee eee 
} Collars 25c each Cuffs 50¢ a pair yy ; ; ° . : om 
} : as ra y Fog continuously —the cost is muc h less than any other means of heating U ili the handy little outfit 
SEE ison, stove and cusling 


THE iets tented Place Comfort — during the hot summer weather, when little household 












































‘ tong heater, all in one with it you can d 
4 : any ligh oning ” oo } ce cups o 
f New York . duties become enormous tasks, then is the Hotpoint appreciated. light ironing —bodl two or three cupe of 
water quickly —and heat the curling tongs 
; : . , 
lroning becomes a pleasure because one can iron anywhere, on the without using extra current. $6.00 
E porch, in the cool basement, wherever there is a light socket to which El Tost the sturdy little elec 
H * - 0 tric toaster cheers the 
) : it may be connected. morning meal. Makes delicious golden 
! ; ; brown toast right on the table. Keeps the 
} The point is always hottest — hence the name — damp clothes do not cool it off coffee het, too. 94.00 
qui kly as is the case with any other iron. The Hotpoint is always just the right an attractive electric 
heat for quick, smooth, easy ironing El Stovo disc stove makes sum it 
The handle is always cool—no burned fingers or cumbersome holders where mer cooking easier van inished 
The handl | | I 1 fing ! hold } ner cooking ea x. Hand mely finial 1 
° . } t € se anc ‘ ttl spreads tine 
Hotpoint is used. Heat is kept in bottora of iron where needed. eke eget fe ppreationnoge te and . 
a . $5.00, 
The attached stand does away with the trouble of chasing a sliding, slippery | | 
stand all over the ironing beard and onto the floor. Just tip the Hotpoint on its hee!— E] Boilo —a neat ttle immersion 
: . l heater heats liquids 
the stand is attached—always there—no heavy lifting or tiresome hunting for | } R , $3.00 
. : in a hurry \iways ready ‘ 
4 something upon which to plac eit ; 
} 3 Your dealer— if he is alive one—will show 
Go to your electrical or hardware dealer and ask him to show you some of the you the « op gD economies the 
| nembers of the Hotpoint family—they are 
| " comforts of the attractive Hotpoint. ay ak aca aceon { etnd tare gg 
} They are made in three domestic sizes, 3, 5, and 6 pounds and are absolutely . _ ciated a 
, Guaranteed Two Years. — 
If your de r does not carry Hots mnt 
P | if your dealer does not carry the Hotpoint products procucts ‘t eck the item you set i, and 
( enclose with purchase price after having 
| T . 1 1 gned your name and address on the 
| USE THAT COUPON Etim Wn" l ase de out 
express prepaid 
» 
’ Pacific El ic Heating C at 
; ¥ aod in the chy, by vuedside or acific Electric Heating Co. 
end ‘a now, giving makeofyourcar ( : —— 
1 C.A Shaler Co.,1305 4th St., Waupun, Wis Home Office and Factory, Ontario, California 
. qi ° City State 
Chicago Office and Factory New York Office ' 
° « . ~ ! t le y ry tage a 
AT E N T S SECURED OR OUR 560 Washington Boulevard 136 Liberty Street ~ agencies : 
FEE RETURNED — 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How te 
Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inventions 
wanted and prizes offered tor entions sent free. Patents ad | ' 
vertised free. = VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington,D.C. | 
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eNational Drink 
Grape Juice 


f, We Can't Make Welch’s Any Better— And ‘There 
Isn’t Any Other Grape Juice “Just as Good. 
\W E can’t buy any better grapes. We pay a donus over the regular 


price in October (the month of the grape harvest ) for the choicest 














grapes grown in the Chautauqua belt—-where the best Concords (2 





are raised. They are washed and rinsed in clear, pure water; they 


; 


are stemmed and then pressed. ‘The pure juice only is bottled. 
















Forty years of experience go with every bottle of WELCH’S. 












ae \W! can’t keep it by any better method. WELCH’S i Sal 
promptly pasteurized and then hermetically sealed in glass. Ly 
You Are It keeps indefinitely —always fresh, pure and wholesome. 4 
Hostess, No preservative is used. KG 
: We don’t have to put anything into it to make it faste 4 « 
Serve good or look good. c ? 
Welch If you have never tried WELCH’S, go toa soda fountain z . 
Grape and ask for a glass. When you drink it, think of this a] 
fact: Por years we have been advertising WELCH’S to ey 
Punch you; There must be excellence, there must be purity; there “7 | 
J must be wholesomeness in WELCH’S to have justified us D bs) 
“ 7, Juice of three in keeping right on year after year telling you about it. -_ 
: M4 lemons and one orange; one pint Write us to-day for our new free booklet of grape juice recipes. If yc ; a 
ep R= iler does not keep WELCH’S ask him to get it for Trial 4 07. bottle, 6 
\ WELCH’S; one cup sugar; one ail, 10c, ‘Trial case of 12 pints, express prepaid cast of Omaha, 33.0U ytd 
iw quart water. If served from a punch “ 
bs bowl, add sliced oranges and pine- THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. 
| \ a y ‘ Ms apple. It’s delicious Westfield, N. Y. 
\ Mh Be. nt +e / Oo a 
| a ‘ = 2 ‘ Pf - o2 A bw = rr | Le a) | 
PN pe AIS Fag a i ET a ASO a i. da 





When you say: 
“Show me a 


Hull Umbrella” 


You do not pay one penny more than when 
you merely say: ‘Show me an umbrella,”’ 
and you not only get an umbrella 


CHOCOLATES 


whose quality is beyond question, 
but also the special advantages of the 


Hull 


With the 
Detachable and 


Interchangeable 


Handle 


~ 








te 
~ 








When once you owna Hull it costs you no more to have a new base (cover, 
rod and ribs complete) snapped on your handle than you now pay for re-covering 





ea PEE ee eA ream An appropnate gift for graduates, and for any occasion 

ge ian pes :, ithe I oui cele auke - ne ‘ton bape nae = con teh ecm where good taste decrees simplicity and elegance. Whine? 

r pmivig We an um he Promior Hult — $1.00 new style the ‘Hull’’ Pi kb f 7 

peo 24 HARE a Ropal Hall —$1.50 Magivle the Hu ink of Perfection Package 
handle (that needs re Meo Superior Hill -§250 remember—the next CHOCOLATES OR CONFECTIONS 


covering) write and 


will tell you how to have 
; ‘ oe 
it converted into the BW Rerkss Will S500 me 


HULL BROTHERS “2 


time: not, ‘‘show me an 
umbrella,”’ but ‘show 


a HULL Umbrella.” $1.00 a pound package, sold everywhere by our special 
agencies, Sent postpaid if our agent is not convenient. 


UMBRELLA CO. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


ey > & 
The SImpoeuak Stk S350 








4 
| 
1447 Summit Street, 19 3 TOLEDO, OHIO Makers of Whitman's /nstanianeous Chocolate 
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that the signals must be changed. “All 
right,”” she instructed; “‘when I give you 
a nudge, or a kick under the table, that 
means you're playing from the wrong 
hand, and when I cough you must at once 
stop talking.’’ So, somewhat in confusion 
perhaps, Mrs. Bassett had pted both 
the kind invitation jually kind 
terms. 

Sut to get back to Mr. Bassett. 

“What 1 mean, Tillie,” he said slowly, 
is that it.must be stupid for you jt 
and bake pies and cake, and 
spend so much over the children. 
Now, isn’t it?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. Er 
faltered, almost uncomfortably. 

Mr. Bassett knew no special reason. 
“Why, I was just wondering,” he drawled 
hesitatingly, What fun you got out of 
manicures and Indian clubs. Yes! — and 
that doll next door!” he-added, with a 
sudden vehemence. 

A gasp left her and then she st 
him. 

‘Theodore Bassett!” said his wife icily. 
“Do you know what you're saying?” 

If he did Mr. Bassett didn’t say so. In- 
stead, his answer was perhaps evasive. 
“You know if you want an auto at any 


ucct 


and its e 


ties st 





keep house, 


time 


she 


ared at 


time you can have it, Tillie! Yes,’’ he 
added solemnly, “and we could own it 
outright —not any fifty down and some- 


thing a week until it’s paid for 

“Why, what do you mean?” 
manded, again bewildered. 

Ir. Bassett shrugged himself. ‘‘Oh, 
nothing only he West Side’s full of folks 
With autos and Pomeranian —and no 
housemaid."” Then he bobbed his head 
again with vehemenee. “Yes; and I'll tell 
you something else, Tillie. I’m not going 
to have that woman tellir g you you re 
dump and a dowd, and Say) { you're 
wasting your life. Gad! Vd like to hear 
her say before me! I'd fix h 
You're not a dump—and you're not a 
dowd!” snapped Mr. Bassett. ‘‘And if 
that fat next door wants to string 
along 2 come-on, he'd better look else- 
where! Yes!” snapped Mr. and 
thumped the table. 

It was the first time in her life that Mrs. 
Bassett had seen him so incensed and belli- 
cose; in fact, she failed to recall any other 
moment when he had pounded the dinner 
table. Tears started in her eyes then; but 
she checked them and bit her lip. ‘I’m 
astonished!”’ she cried. ‘Why, Theo- 
dore Bassett!—the idea! Mrs. Jasper has 
been kindness herself; and I do hope that 
tomorrow evening you'll be real sweet and 
nice to her.” 

**Tomorrow night?” 

“Yes—at dinner and the 
know.” 

“‘Humph!”’ said Mr. Bassett, and arose 
abruptly. “If you think I’m going to din- 


she de- 








so once 


doodle 


Sussett, 


echoed Mr. Bassett. 
theater, you 


ner with those folks you’re very much 
mistaken!” 
Then he stamped out of the room—and a 


moment later she heard the front door slam 
with a bang. Accordingly, as it was the 
first time in his life that he’d spoken 
brutally to her, Mrs. Bassett went out into 
the kitchen and for the first time in her 
own life spoke sharply to the girl. After- 
ward she enjoyed a little ery. 

It was just at this particular moment 
that the fat one in the flat adjoining re- 
moved his ear from the thin dividing wall. 
“Ump h!” he remarked thoughtfully. ' “I 
can’t make out exactly, but it sounds like 
he was giving her rats.’ 

‘Beating her, I wonder?” murmured 
Mrs. Jasper as she finished Fifi’s hair with 
her back comb. 

“Dunno, Madge—maybe. 
thing about a dressmaker anyhow. 

Upon this, a _ seemed to come 
suddenly into Mr. Jasper’s mind. ‘“‘Say, 
look a’ here, Madge,” ” he demanded heav ily; 

‘you ain’t been running her up against 
Celestine, have you?—that dressmaker 
and the rest of your bunch?” 

Mrs. Jasper smiled idly as she patted 
Fifi’s hair ribbon into shape. ‘‘Oh, noth- 
ing out of the ordinary,” she murmured 
lightly. 

At her answer a tinge of ambient color 
spread itself over the fat one’s collar, while 
his eye lowered a: “Yeh!—that’s 
like you!” he snorted. ‘Always after your 
own rake-off, no matter how you nudge in 
and spoil things! ae Say,” he irately 
demanded, ‘who's running this works 


” 


It was some- 





anyhow? Lain’t going to have you dipping 
in here the way you did on Mrs. Slicer 

yeh !—and there’s her man now, trading in 
another office—thousand-share lots, be- 
sides! Oh, you're the wise little bright 
rumbled Mr. 


eyes—you are!” Jasper 
*Yeh!”’—-and with another snort, a shrug 
and a grunt as well, the fat one stamped 


room and flung himself crash- 
ing into the depths of Mrs. Jasper’s be 
neur-oak mission armchair. 

There was a pause, then. After tenderly 
placing Fiti in his own little silk-lined 
bassinet, Mrs. J: momentarily ma 


saged her eyelid before the pier glass and 
i 


across the 


isper 


then turned indolently toward her stil 
wheezing spouse. One saw now that her 
teeth were very nice and white. ‘Bosh, 


Jasper!’ she murmured prettily. ‘And, 


for merey’s sake, stop making « noise!" 
Though still grumbling a little, Mr. 
Jasper at once made the retort courteou 


‘Don’t you give me none of your boshes!”’ 


he whee od thickly. “I’m not agoing to 
st and for it!” 
“For Heaven's ake!’ she returned 


piously. “Do 
next door?” 
Afterward 
which Fifi 
course Fifi is feminine; bi 
Pomeranian. All 
Fifi anyway. If 
walk out on Rive 
when all the Mrs. 


you want t th em to hear you 


there was silence, during 
returned to his bonbon. Of 
it then, Fifi was a 
Pomeranians are named 
you don’t believe it just 
rside Drive any morning 

Jaspers are giving Fiti 





Besides, the walk will be worth it. 
You'll be surprised; but some women 
have no Fiti-—only children instead. 

At six o’clock the following even ng 
qu is usual, in fact —Mr. at ett came 


and started dewn the 
and there 


subway 
street. He walked slowly 
face a solemnity, depth of 
quite unusual to one by habit so 
nd cheerful; but, besides the burden 
in his face and manner, Mr. Bassett was 
also burdened by a large and awkward hat 
DOX, Hold ng it With tender, special cure 
he journeyed solemnly onward toward his 
ubode; and so great was his momentary 
preoccupation that at the corner he 
very nearly run over by a lumbering 
furniture van. 

‘Hi! Wot yer at oF yelled the driver as 
Mr. Bassett emerged safely from under the 
horses’ Afterward the van-driver 
swore pleasantly and drove on. 

There was nothing strange in this. Van- 
drivers invariably swear as they adventi- 
tiously drive overone. So, without heeding, 
Mr. Bassett entered the apartment house 
and bade the hallboy a good evening. 

‘Mrs. Bassett home?” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“Oh, sure—long ago!’’ was the answer. 

As the apartment house was one of the 
best class, the hallboy was distinctively 
Circassian, rather than café au lait or of a 
tint negative. In addition, he wore his 
hair long in preparation for the ensuing 
warm months, when he tended a soda 
fountain. However, this was now the sea- 
son when he may have been said to hiber- 
nate, smoking cigarettes whenever the 
janitor was in the cellar and periodically 
awakening to open the door and run you 
up on the elevator. 

Tonight, however, the lad seemed 
charged with unusual energ:y—suppressed, 
perhaps, but not the less vital and impul- 
si ve 

As the electric elevator moaned u»ward, 
he enlivened its passage with a bright bar 
or two of ragtime, a chuckle or so, and 
then shuffled his feet on the rubber mat in 
a little extempore buck-and-wing dance. 

“Oh, sure, she’s home!”’ exciaimed the 

lad, and added genially, though perhaps 
somewhat strangely: ‘I guess all the other 
dames is too!” 

“What do you mean? 
Bassett, amazed. 

“Don’t you know? . Oh,gee! I 
forgot!’ the lad exclaimed. ‘The janitor 
said I wasn’t to peep or he’d put the rollers 
under me.” 

Though none of this was in the least 
clear to Mr. Bassett, it still chilled him 
with a small, subconscious apprehension. 


Was in his 
gravity, 
brisk a 


Was 


noses. 


” demanded Mr. 


Somewhat hastily he fished out his latch- 
key and nervously opened the door. 
‘Tillie!” he cried loudly. “I say, 
lillie!” 
* Well?” answered a voice. 
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‘Alsbott-D alroir 


BUILT FOR PERMANENCE 











AV LER all —the one thing that 
MOST is the amount of service and pleasure 
you get out of your ¢ 
And that depends, 
and policy of the manufacturer from whom you 
£ ire featuring this guarantee. 
most tangible way we know of to show you our sinc erity 
> you always remain a satistied , 
‘his plan of permanence has been the 
keynote of the Abbott-Detroit since its inception. 


extent, upon the 


Detroit owner. 


Wes give (te a a few pointe in meu ts h the 
Abbott-Detroit is superior to other cars which sell 
epgecennniny at the same price. 


Price includes magneto, two eight inch electric head 
lights, combination oil and electric side and tail lights, 
100-ampere hours lighting battery, 
Abbott-Detroit double-feed gasoline system, giving 
miles extra running after main supply has run out 








GUARANTEE - 





Abbott Motor Company 


117 Waterloo St., 
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It provides 





Remington-Wahl 


Adding 


is the first successful combination in one mechan- 
ism of all the requirements of the writing machine 
and the calculating machine. 
it subtracts; and it does all of these things either 
separately or in combination, as the user wills. 


and Subtracting Typewriter 


It writes, it adds, 








Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


and Visible Labor Saving, in billing work, 
accounting work and every kind of work where 
writing and adding are done on the same page. 
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tooth-brushing 


| Mouth Hygiene = Health + Beauty 


than just cleansing and 
ep purpose of brushing one’s teeth is 
lean, healthy mout h—oral hygiene. 


is the whole science of tooth 


ness and mouth cleanness 
It destroys the 


tralizes those mouth 


germs of tooth dec 


afford a living place for germs. 





soundness and whi 
put into a dentifrice. 

ray. It neu 
acids that attack the teeth and 


Leaves a fresh taste, because 


it leaves a clean mouth. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., 


St. Louis, 





Mo. 


There was in the tone of this voice some- 
thing at once so gravely hollow and por- 
tentous that Mr. Bassett not only started 
nervously but at the same time dropped his 
hatbox, which fell clattering to the floor. 
He no longer seemed to think either of the 
box or its delicate contents; and leaving 
it where it had fallen he sped along the 
hall. 

At this juncture the person of Mrs. 
Bassett emerged at the kitchen doorway 
and solemnly confronted him. 

“Well?” she again inquired. 

In the stress of the moment it escaped 

Mr. Bassett that she not only had her 


| sleeves rolled up but that she was dressed in 


| thought it would please you, 


an apron as well. 

“‘What’s happened? Are 

you and the children?” 
hurriedly. 

““Yes—why, of course,” she answered, 
and added almost wistfully: ‘‘Aren’t you 
going to kiss me, Theodore?” 

Kiss her? Why, to be sure he was! Be- 
sides, he seemed to be almost relieved at 
the opportunity. In the embrace a great 
burden appeared to lift itself from Mr. 
Bassett’s mind; and then his eye fell upon 
the abandoned hatbox. ‘‘Oh, here, now! 
I bet I’ve dinged it!”’ he exclaimed; and 
freeing himself hastily he recovered his 
treasure from the floor. 

At the sight of it a deep breath left Mrs. 
Bassett’s lips and again he or face fell omi- 
nously. ‘‘What is that?” she asked list- 
lessly. 

The question brought suddenly into Mr. 
Bassett’s face a little tide of color. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s a new silk hat,”’ he answered, as lightly 
as he could—“for tonight’s dinner, you 
know.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Bassett had never before 
had a hat for dinner. “*Fordinner! What 
dinner?”’ she inquired; whereupon Mr. 
Bassett again blushed, even more deeply 
than before. 

“Why, the 


you all right? 
he demanded 


dear. As I 


I went and 


Jaspers’, my 


bought myself a new stovepipe hat. Yes, 
said Mr. Bassett, and beamed. 

“The Jaspers, Theodore?” icily in- 

quired Mrs. oe “But we are not 
dining with the Jaspers.” 
Had one looked closely he would have 
seen that Mr. Bassett first wet his lips, that 
he then swallowed convulsively, and that 
afterward he stepped from one foot to 
the other as if his shoes hurt him. Asa 
matter of fact, his shoes didn’t hurt him in 
the least, but something else did. It was 
his conscience. 

“Oh, Tillie,” he said, and his voice was 
hollow; ‘‘you don’t mean you said you 
wouldn’t go!” 

“Theodore Bassett!"’ she said impress- 
ively. “If you ever catch me dining with 
those Jaspers you'll be at perfect liberty to 
pack up your trunk, and the children, and 
take them straight to mother’s.” 

“Why, Tillie! What in the world do 
you mean?” 

In explanation, Mrs. Bassett first burst 
into tears; then, afterward, she threw 
herself into his arms. 


For the bubble had burst. In train with 


| the same metaphor, a bolt had fallen from 


out the blue and suddenly, effectively 
pricked it. At two o’clock to the minute 
the ladies had assembled for their usual 
hour at bridge. ‘‘Yes, dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Bassett, raising her face from his necktie; 
“and the first thing that happened was a 
Mrs. Slicer. She has a French chef, you 
know.” It also appeared that Mrs. Slicer, 
on: being presented to Mrs. Bassett, had 
looked the newcomer over from head to foot. 
Then, without speech, she had turned and 
revealed to Mrs. Bassett the latest mode in 
back box plaits. ‘But that wasn’t a piece 
to what Mrs. Archbold did,” said the tear- 
ful historian of the day’s events. ‘‘She 
looked me all over, too, and then asked if 
I was in town for the day. Ooh!” 
said Mrs. Bassett. 

However, these events were but pre- 
liminary to later, more startling occur- 
rences. Nosooner had the tables and cards 
been produced than there also appeared 
other not unusual appurtenances to a smart 
afternoon at cards. ‘Theodore, they had 
cocktails!—and they drank them! Then 
they smoked! And then they played for 
money!” 

““No!” said Mr. Bassett, as if thunder- 
struck. 

Though 


Mrs. Bassett had refrained 


from taking either the tobacco or the liq- 
uor, her nead nevertheless had begun to 
spin quite dizzily. Conversation had been 
| denied her 


since every time she spoke 
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Mrs. Jasper coughed; so she had studi- 
ously ‘applied herself to playing the game. 
“And oh, Theodore! I’m black and blue 
all over, because every single time I played 
a card Mrs. Jasper kicked me under the 
table, Pe 
“Kicked you! cried Mr. Bassett 

“Yes; that’s a bridge signal, you know 
only I forgot which kick meant what,” Mrs. 
Bassett tearfully explained. 

Furthermore, when Mrs. Bassett had 
made it no trumps on an ace, one king and 
an unguarded jack, the kicks had grown so 
V tage she had entirely lost her head. 
‘ Theodore; I played the j jack on Mrs. 
Arc ‘hbold’ s ace and you ought ~ have seen 
Mrs. Jasper—heard her, rather—when I'd 
explained I thought the jack was right 
bower. And then, Theodore—then, just 
as she was saying things, they came in and 
took away all the furniture!” 

In the moment that followed Mr. 
Bassett’s mouth fell open, while his eyes 
rounded themselves to the size and hue of 
two sizable green gages. ‘‘The furniture!” 
he exploded. 

As fully as she could remember, Mrs. 
Bassett gave him the facts. There had 
come a ring at the bell and then an impera- 
tive double knock. Upon this there had 
somewhat ostentatiously entered three full- 
sized persons in overalls and blue-ticking 
aprons. Accompanying them was a more 
gentlemanly person in a silk hat, which the 
gentleman failed to remove. 

‘Howdy, Mrs. Jasper!”’ the gentleman 
had said, and then in the same gentle- 
manly way had addressed himself to the 
guests. ‘‘Begging pardon, ladies,”’ he had 
observed suavely; ‘“‘but we'll want them 
chairs ye’re settin’ on. Here, Bill!’’—this 
to his chief assistant—‘‘you and Jim put 
the trucks under that there pianny. Me 
and Heiney’ll look out for the chairs and 
the sofy. Lively now!” 

‘They cleaned out nearly everything,” 
said Mrs. Bassett, gulping a half-uttered 
sob; ‘and you just ought to have seen Mrs. 
Jasper! First she asked Mrs. Slicer to lend 
her enough; and then she tried to beg it of 
Mrs. Archbold and the others. All the 
time the men were taking the chairs and 
tables and piano out; but when they came 
to the cozy-corner I just couldn’t stand it 
any longe rf 

““You!—why, what could you do?” 
asked her husband, horrified. 

‘“*T sat on it!’’ said Mrs. Bassett. 

However, this was not the only way in 
which Mrs. Bassett had actively declared 
her partisanship. She had dared the 
gentleman in the silk hat to lay so much as 
a finger on her; and she was still daring 
him to doso when all the other guests flowed 
out into the hall and departed, to be seen 
no more. 

“So they didn’t take the cozy-corner,” 
said Mrs. Bassett, ‘‘or the bed, — Jas- 
per’s bureau, one rug and Mr. Jasper’s 
easy chair. You see,”” she exp slained defi- 
ni itely, ‘IT had enough money to pay for 
these; and I knew you wouldn’t mind, 
either, if I saved something easy for him 
to sitin. You know how you like your own 
chair, Theodore.” 

‘And Mrs. Jasper, 
“What hi appe ned then? 

“Then? Why—oh, nothing. When I 
came away she was having a cocktail 
and puffing another Booblioopoulous—an 
Egyptian, you know Well, I 
guess that’s all,” said Mrs. Bassett; ‘‘and 
now, if you’ll lend me your handkerchief, 
I'll just get back to the kitchen.” 

Mr. Bassett lent her his handkerchief. 
Then he gravely regarded his watch. 
Afterward he caught Mrs. Bassett by the 
elbow. 

“Here,” he said, growling it almost 
roughly; ‘‘you get your dress and hat on. 
I’m going to take you to Sherry’s and the 
theater. Come! Hurry up!” ordered Mr. 
Bassett, his tone very gruff. 

**Me?—Sherry’s? —thetheater?”’ 
Mrs. Bassett in surprise. 

“Yes; hurry up, I tell you. aoe 
And tomorrow,” said Mr. Bassett ener- 
getically, “‘you come downtown with me 
and we'll pick out a limousine. But you 
hurry up now or we'll be late for the 
theater. Come now!” he ordered, and 
gave hera gentle shove. 

“‘Sherry’s and the theater, eh? 

Well, I guess not!” said Mrs. Bassett 
“I’ve got a whole batch of cinnamons in 
the oven; and I ain’t going to waste ’em 
for you or anybody else. Besides,” she 
snorted decisively, ‘I’ve got all my time 
taken up tonight sewing the buttons on 
Willard Spence’s pants.” 


? 


Tillie?” 


por 


he gasped. 


echoed 
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Prepare to Keep More Comfortable This Summer 
; —Order Your Westinghouse Electric Fan Now \X 


unning away from hot weather and leaving all home comforts and conveniences 
behind is no longer necessary. Every up-to-date home is now wired for electric 

light and is therefore equipped for the Westinghouse Electric Fan— the little fan 

with the big breeze. \t keeps your bedroom cool and comfortable on the hottest night. 


It is ready with refreshing breezes in any room in the house, at 
any hour—at the turn of a switch. The eight-inch size—big 
enough for the average home—uses one-third the current con- 
sumed by one standard incandescent lamp. Can be placed any- 
where within the length of conducting cord or can be mounted on 
wall by means of hook supplied with fan. 

The Westinghouse Electric Fan Motor—a perfect motor, 
designed and built to give efficient service for years—needs no 
attention besides lubrication once a season. Silent in operation. 
It is never economy to buy a cheap machine. Insist upon having 
a Westinghouse Fan Motor. Do not deny yourself and your 


family the comfort of a Westinghouse Electric Fan another day. 
Ask your lighting company or a good dealer in your vicinity 
for a Westinghouse Fan. Don't stand for a substitute. Better 
not buy an electric fan at all than to have a disappointing 
experience with an inferior make. If you have the slightest difh- 
culty in obtaining a Westinghouse, let us know and we will see 
that you get one without trouble. Write us for booklet describing 
full line for home, office, store, public buildings, or for information 
about fans for special purposes. 


Address “ Westinghouse, Dept. of Publicity, East Pittsburg.” 


Home and Office Sizes 
from Nine Dollars Upward 


A little higher in Canada and west of the Mississippi 










Westinghouse 
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Pittsburg 








Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities 
Representatives All Over The World 






































may be able to advise you. Send for 
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booklet showing these and other styles. 





That is what decides whether 
you get full collar value— 
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are plainly stamped \ 
“Warranted Linen” /“4_= 


A collar can’t be better than the material in it. 
Any collar can have all the style a linen one 
has—but it won’t launder as well, last as long | 
or hold its shape as long. 

Look for the Bull Dog trade mark and get the 
best. %, % and 3¢ sizes. 2 for 25c. | 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send $1.00 
for 8 postpaid. 


WM. BARKER CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


4, 


Barker Brand Collars is 


blade a wonder. Over 2,000,000 users. 


ws - t 1 
Guaranteed the best shaving Se o-_ sapepenecase ° 
ee ,* S were : ae Se E 329 W. Fifth Street 
safety” ever made. Every Beg ue PEC x- WILLIAMSON C . CINCINNATI, O. 
twelve (12) bladed outfit complete for one dollar. Extra ¥ ef , + <y Haat , 
blades 10 for 50 cents, everywhere. Sold by all hardware, X Book 


drug, cutlery and general stores or direct from 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Cor. 35th St. and 6th Ave., New York it, 


ET acquainted with the Underfeed coal-burn 
ing, smoke-consuming way, which insures 
clean, even heat at a saving of from one-half 


to two-thirds of coal bills This common-sense 
method has unqualified municipal endorsement 


mH WILLIAMSO 
UNDERFEED “EAt!N¢ 


Warm Air Furnaces Hot Water or Steam Boilers 
Nur pest h 1! pea or | kwheat size { 
I that w d smother or ‘ heatiny 






' ts. Yous the difference ‘ ‘ ; 

MatsonTinkerof Portland, Maine,writes: “I would 
put in a Peck-Williamson Underfeed even at 
DOUBLE the cost of a topfeed and consider it a good 
investment. I figure I shall save double the extra 
cost of the Underfeed the first year on my coal bill.”’ 
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R. 8. & A.B. Lacey, Dept. 35, Washington, D. C 
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gooseberries from on 
D. Parker, of Salem, Oregon, got $1 


G. O. Holman, Dallas, Oregon, sold 
from one grape-vine. 


Peter Kurre sold $262.00 worth of stra 
A. D. Harum, of Medford, Oregon, re 
Newtown apples, $7,800.00 worth 


These are only a few of the many instan 
While the tide of immigration has been 
the crowded cities and from the poor soil o 


In five years this railroad has carried to 


and happiness—amid the most beautiful surr 
climatic conditions in the United States. 





Familiarize yourself with all the condition 
you with names of people who have been ot 





B. DET ST, Gen. Eastern / . » ade 
+O. Cer = nao ne —. City. fast electric lighted train to the Pacific N« 
W. G. NEIMEYER, General Agent, 
84 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago, lil EXCELLENT 
J. G. LOWE, General Agent 
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Samuel Orr 


picked 14,000 pounds of Oregon Champion 


he sold for $2.00 per hundred pounds. 


some of them over three feet in length. 


profits from farming in the Pacific Northwest. 
more people in the Pacific Northwest—more workers in the 
opportunity—more farmers for the virgin soil. 
of people. Most of them, after looking ove 


brought their families, and today are enjoying the fruits of industry—health 


If you are tired or discontented, go out and investigate 


Oregon-Washington Limited 


tourist sleeping cars, leaves Chicago daily at 10:16 p.m. 
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An Opening for a 
Retail Store 


If you think of start 
ing a store I can help 
vou. My business is 
finding locationswhere 
new retail stores are 
needed. I know about 
towns, industries, rooms 
rents, etc., in every part 
of the U. S. On my list 
are many piaces where a 
new store can start with 


Sold Bx 


RICKREALL, 
ORE -- 2 N 





small capital and pav a profit from the hes in 
ning. No charge for information, includin g free a 
200 page book telling how to run a retail store 


Edw. B. Moon, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
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A Change for the Better 
Shur - ons take all the unsightliness and 
discomfort away from wearing glasses. 


They Won’t Fall Off 
when properly adjusted, and hold the lenses 
in the correct optical position. Best for your 
eyes sand refined in appearance. 4 
cently sold, from seven acres of j le aoe pS 
$3 and $5 ct ah L enses 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Est. 1864 
Avenue H Rochester, N. ¥ 


60.00 per acre from banana squash 


i 
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$30.00 worth of Isabella grapes 





wberries from one acre. 





es that could be cited of the big 


flowing, for several years, from 
{ the East, still there is need for 
new cities of 
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Loving Cur indT 


the Pacific Northwest thousands 
r the ground, have settled down, 


oundings and the most wonderful 





this country. 
s that prevail. We will furnish 
it there for several year 
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The Heintz Art Metal Shep | 
| 1354 West Ave., Buffalo, N Fe | 


VED 
30 CALLING CARDS $1.00 


o— opper-plate engraving of the ighest —. Latest sys 
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wthwest, carrying standard and 





ELECTRIC 


bd e e shic — e wel a nvitations anc m announcements, die 4 ed 
5 ges. Sam en free 
.G. A ; DINING CARS nion acl 1c = es | Charles H. Billott Go, 1680 Lehigh Ave. Philada. 
- 323 N. Ninth Street, St. Louis, Mo ON ALL TRAINS SIGNALS 


h GERRIT FORT, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
853 Farnam St., Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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Standard Road of the West 








4 ON Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced a and quick time 
on household g stoall W t 
8 Marquette Bi =, Chicago 
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Select the Porch Shade 
That Will Serve You Best 


A porch shade must do more than just keep out 
the sun. It must allow perfect ventilation, must stand 
all conditions of the weather, and must /ast. 

There is one kind that will fulfill all these requirements 
and more —and there is du: one kind 


Vudor ert. 


They are made of handsomely stained wood, light, tough, 
nearly unbreakable, and are bound with strongest Seine 
twine, which is unaffected by rain or sun. 


Vudor Shades retain their shape and appearance for years. 
Ihe ordinary shades are corr posed of narrow strips that 































won't stand any sort of wind oy rain, and are held together 
with weak cotton-like strands, Besides, that kind hasn’t any 
room for air to enter, or for you to look out, 

Therefore, be careful to see that the V aie semeetns is on the 








es you buy. Single shades mplete, from §2 ording to 
Ordinary porches can be shaded at ot of from Sa sc co $34 o 
A Free Ilustrated Booklet on Request 

may I want to know ew mail booklet of Shades and 
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HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 228 Mill Street, Janes Wis. 
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D & H Honer and Stropper /t = 


FOR ALL MAKES OF SAFETY RAZOR BL. —_— 


$ a 
Raine Oo et t 
HONE AND STROP , NAs >. the 


Hone 


——— 
Dull Blades 
Must Be 
Honed 


The SH a on a Real Hone ( 42%2:. ) 


Away from 
Strops on a Real Strop (4%2%a- 
Just Like an Expert Barber 
3 BLADES WILL LAST A LIFETIME 


If not at dealers, sent prepaid A.C. HAYDEN & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
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LYON & HEALY 


21-86 Adams Street, Chicago 


reir newly enlarged 
nd Instruments 
Fquipment 


COME ON, FEL Lore 
SIGN UP FOR A GOOD E 


once for the new Kennebec canoe booklet, and 

t a bully good time you can have on lake, river or 

» 2atter about the size of your purse, this book 

how to have a vacation yielding rich returns 
— ‘eo Paddling, Salling, Meter 
hat you want. Wr today 


and S¢ " st 
KENNEBEC CANOE 00. 10R R.8&q "Waterville, Maine 


























Do YOU LIKE TO DRAW?] p-LEARN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 
That's all we want to know in Austomesie voctary =. 
erate cE aa tee Our Automobile Engineering 
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Representative ‘ , 
6c. in stamps for tographic views of factory and full 
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The W.L. Evans School of ee Aut bile College of Washington, W: 
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The Lonely Man of the Senate 


(Continued from Page 4 


the commission; to prevent railroads from 
withholding testimony before the hearings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and then presenting this withheld testimony 
upon trials of appeals fromthe rulings of the 
commission; to empower the commission 
to fix maximum rates and differentials; to 
disqualify Federal judges from hearing and 
deciding cases when they own stock in or 
bonds of railroads, or ride on trains on free 
passes; to give the commission the benefit 
of new evidence offered in a trial court; 
to provide for the valuation of railroad 
property; to provide that the railroads of 
this country shall be equipped with block 
signals, and to provide for the protection 
of the rights of railroad employees to re- 
cover in case of injury, and to submit all 
questions of negligence to a jury. 

They laid all these amendments on the 
table, one after the other. The hazing was 
continued = after the speech had been 
delivered. La Foilette had no supporters 
and apparently no friends. 

He introduced similar amendments for 
the bill incorporating the Lake Erie and 
Ohio Ship Canal, and these met with a 
similar fate. Then, on May 31 and June 1 
1906, he forced the Senate to act on his biil 
providing for the protection of railroad 
employees. This wascalled the coemployee 
bill and La Follette pushed it through the 
Senate without a rolleall. 


The Old Guard Shirked 


A parliamentary situation favored him in 
the closing days of the session of 1906 and 
La Follette took advantage of it to get the 
Senate to consider his bill for limiting the 
hours of service of railroad employees. He 
fought all one afternoon. The Old Guard 
did not want to take up the bill —for obvi- 
ous reasons. La Follette got a vote on the 
question of taking up the bill and noted the 
point of no quorum when the vote was 
taken. This compelled the Senators who 
had walked out of the chamber to come 
back and establish the quorum; and these 
tactics, oo it took a long time, finally 
got the bill before the Senate in the ad- 
vantageous position of unfinished business 
and eventually compelled the fixing of a 
day for a vote. This was set at January 
15, 1907, but the vote was postponed at 
that time. However, the bill was passed 
and is now a law. 
By this time La Follette was getting sup- 
port here and there from men who be- 


lieved—in part, at least—as he did, but 
who had acted with the organization. He 
worked out various bills—especially the 


bill providing for a complete system for the 
operation of coal lands in the publie do- 
mains under a license system, which he 
introduced—but which are still unacted 
upon. He had the bill passed prohibiting 
public officials from using telegraph franks 
and introduced a tariff commission bill, 
which followed the tariff commission bill 
introduced by Senator Beveridge. After 
much opposition, his bill to authorize the 
cutting of timber and the sale of lumber by 
the Indians onthe Menominee Reservation, 
in Wisconsin, was passed. Though this bill 
was local, it laid down a new policy for 
the management of Indian reservations and 
has worked out satisfactorily in spite of 
lukewarm administration. 

The Aldrich currency bill occupied 
time in this of Congress; and 
La Follette, reénforced by severai more 
Republicans, fought for amendment of the 
measure. In his speech he showed a knowl- 
edge of currency affairs as remarkable as is 
his knowledge of railroad conditions. He 
made an analysis of industrial transporta- 
tion and financial control of the country 
that was startling. It was in this speec h 
he named the one hundred men who, he 

said, control industrial transportation and 

finance, reducing the control finally to two 
groups —one headed by J. Pierpont Morgan 
and the other by John D. Rockefeller. His 
filibuster against the bill, in which he was 
aided by Senators Stone and Gore, failed; 
but La Follette’s speech stands as an ex- 
traordinary achievement, either mentally 
or physically. He spoke for eighteen hours 
consecutively. 

By this time there were four or five men 
allied with La Follette—some all the time, 
some part of the time. The Progressive 
movement in the Senate had its first ac- 
celeration here, wherein the Senate was far 
behind the rest of the country. La Follette 


much 
session 


introduced a bill in the second session of 
the Sixtieth Congress providing a public 
utilities commission for the District of 
Columbia, and has reintroduced the bill 
since and expects ultimately to have it pass. 
With the little group of Progressives, he 
attacked some of the big appropriation bills 
for the purpose of showing the country how 
appropriations have increased since the 
Spanish War. 

The real entrance of the Progressives as a 
compact and effective fighting force came 
in the Sixty-first Congress, when that body 
was called into special session by President 
Taft to revise the tariff. It was at this time 
that the country first learned that the 
Progressive movement in the Senate was 
more than a one-man affair and that it 
included such men as Dolliver, Clapp, 
Beveridge, and others of great ability and 
honesty and sincerity of purpose. They 
fought the tariff bill at many points, con- 
tending that the duty of the Senate was to 
revise the bill downward and genuinely, 
instead of merely to rewrite the tariff 
or, in fact, increase it in many instances, 
us was the apparent purpose of Senator 
Aldrich. 

La Follette made his first important 
speech on the cotton schedule, although 
the force and courage of the Progressives 
had been shown by the earlier opposition 
to the lead schedule. Dolliver made his 
tremendous assault, using the textile 
schedules, also; and the speeches of Dol- 
liver and La Follette brought the Old 
Guard up standing, and showed them that 
there was in reality a new movement in the 
Republican party and that their jokes had 
not been funny or well timed. La Fol- 
lette’s speech on the cotton schedule is a 
tariff treatise from the viewpoint of a pro- 
tectionist who believes that the rate of duty 
should measure the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad. His 
speech showed a wonderful mastery of the 
detail of that complicated schedule, the 
result of thet enormous capacity for work. 
Senator Aldrich had said the new cotton 
schedule did not raise the rates. La Fol- 
lette challenged Aldrich to read the sched- 
ule, item by item. Aldrich refused; then La 
Follette read each item and demonstrated 


that in each case there was an increase in 
dut y. 

He next discussed the wool schedule 
more complicated, if possible, than the 


cotton schedule; and in this speech he had 
a colloquy with Senator Warren, of Wyo- 
ming, whom Senator Dolliver described as 
“the greatest shepherd since the time of 
Abraham.’ La Follette said there are 
many people in the country who do not 
know how the +y are being preyed on by the 
special interests, and that there were men 
on that floor who did not know what 
interests they really were serving —albeit 
there were men who did. He said he had 
spent two years trying to make this very 
pli iin; and, when pressed by Warren for 
the results, he continued: 


The Program of the Progressives 


“When I came here I stood alone in this 
chamber. Now there are nearly a dozen 
men who stand with me. The results have 
been pretty good.” 

“Good!” sneered Warren. 

“Yes,” La Follette replied; “‘and they 
will be better, let me say to the Senator 
from Wyoming. The lines of those who, 
wittingly or unwittingly, serve the great 
interests will be further broken, not only 
in the Middle West and the Far West, 
where great progress has been made, but in 
the East as well.” 

In this speech La Follette went deeper 
into the question of the cost differences 
in production between this country and 
abroad than any person ever had done in 
a tariff speech in either Senate or House, 
and presented a new wool schedule which 
preserved the principle of protection but 
removed the compensatory duty that has 
kept up the cost of clothing in this country. 
This schedule was not adopted —naturally. 

The Taft bill to amend the interstate 
commerce act was the principal business 
before the next session of Congress. La 
Follette used this bill as the text for a 
series of speeches in which he pointed out 
the attitude of the present Administration 
toward the trust problem and its failure 
to enforce existing law, using as a concrete 
example the Boston & Maine and New 
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free trial, pre paid, U. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. c o. , 1709 N. Paulina St., 
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Easy and Rapid 


is accomplished by using the Comptometer Fif 
teen years ago an adding machine was a luxury, 
Present business methods make it a necessity. No 


modern office is complete unl s equippe d with one. 
I t ! If y ref ed 
elpe kK. ii I ke, M 
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1 you a book about it, FREE? Ora C nptometer on 
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It’s Time 
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of that tent you are going to buy thirty days from now. 
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THE HETTRICK BROS. CO. 


Fernwood Ave Toledo, Ohio, U 








Canvas Belting, Coal 


)}and Cotton Duck. 





tags, Horse Covers 


S.A. 

















SCHOOLS 





School of Mines 


M. E. Wadsworth, A.M., Pn.D., Dean. 


Located in the midss of a great 
Mining and Metallurgical Dis- 
trict. Courses leading to degrees 
of Mining, Metallurgical, Geolog- 
ical and Ceramic Engineer, and 
Bachelor of Science. 

ndergraduate and graduate 
work in Coal and Metal Mining, 
Mining Engineering, Mining Law, 
Mining Economics, Mining Sur- 
eying, Assaying, Ferrous and 
Non-Ferrous Metallurgy,Organic 
and Inorganic Geology, Mining 
(Economic) Geology, Economic 
Geography, Crystallography, 
Mineralogy, Microscopical Pet- 
rography, Paleobotany, Paleon- 
tology and Ceramics. 

Elective system whereby special 
opportunities are given to men 
and experience, to college 
graduates, and to men preparing 
to be managers or operators. 

In ses $5 weeks a year or 
4 terms, of which any three con- 
stitute a school year. Evening 
classes in Mining, Metallurgy, As- 
saying, and Geology. New build- 
ing, laboratories and equipment. 


ol age 


sion 


S. B. Linhart, Secretary of the University 








~— | niversity Pittsburgh — 


Celebrates 125th Anniversary 1912. Established 1787. 


Summer Term of ten weeks begins June 26th. 


Other Schools of the University are—College, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Graduate, Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Astronomy. 
Write for Bulletin and other information. 
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COLLEGES 





School of Engineering 


FP. L. Bishop, Ph.D., Dean. 


Co-operative Engineering 
Education 


The School of Engineering 
operates under a co-operative 
system which gives each stu- 
dent one year of practical work, 
in some of the largest engineer- 
ing industries in the Pittsburgh 
district, and the same amount 
of theoretical work offered by 
other colleges. 

The pay he receives for his 
practical work will, in general, 
meet his tuition expenses at 
the University. 

This combination of practical 
and theoretical work enables 
the student to do his work 
better and to secure a better 
position when he completes his 
course, 

Courses, are offered in Civil, 
Mechanical, Railway Mechani 
cal, Electrical, Chemical and 
Sanitary Engineering. 


Fall Term begins September 25th. 


Address— 


Grant Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Mackay School of Mines 


° ‘ 
University of Nevada 
Hest equipped mining school in the « ntry all 
buildings of special construction. Faculty com 
pe osed of prominent en igineers andevery department 
s in charge of experienced instructors. Located 
close to great mining district —students can make 
money and gain practical experience during va- 
cations. Splendid climate—every opportunity for 
outdoor life amidst beautiful surrot indings. Summer 
chool of MineSurvey and Geology begins May 18th. 
(Hight weeks’ course.) Regular termopens Aug, 14th. 
Endowed by Clarence H. Mackay, 253 Broadway, 
New York. For detailed information address 


| JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Dept. 10, Reno, Nevada | 














Write 
Study at Home {%:'": 
fur Free Booklet on Contracts 


and li2-pp. Cat'g. Tells how we 
make your home a University 
Leading correspondence law 
course in America. New special 
text prepared by instructors in 
21 resident universities—Har- 
vard, Stanford, Chicago, 
Wis., Tll., Mich. and others 


a dae. 00 students Low cost 





asy terms 
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La Balle Extension University, Sen 401 x. ‘Chicago nH 


Normal School of Physical Education 
Battle He soa ‘ T wo y , 





Course 





Un ona) opp rtus nity ¢ r 
June 
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particulars A s 
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Missouri 


Ted olole) mre) My bbe l-t- 


Department of the University of Missouri 


Because of its splendid environment—within easy 
reach of all the important Missouri mining centers— 
its strong faculty and splendid up-to-date equipment, 
this school affords unequaled advantages for acquir- 

ing a practical working knowledge of Mining, Metal- 

lurgy, Civil Engineering, Geolo Chemistry, Ore 
Dressing ine Management, Misin ge Mac hinery, 
etc., etc. ide al location, crest of Ozarks—mild, health 
ful, all the year, Beat atifi il campus. Magnificent 
athletic field. New, fireproof library. Unsurpassed 


total fees and expenses but b alt that at other sch offering 








L: allurgical and Ore Dressi ng Laboratories. End wed S hool — 


equal opportunities. For catalog and full information address 


LEWIS E. YOUNG, E.M., Director, Box G, Rolla, Mo. 





Practical Electricity 
SteamEngineering School 


Qualify as an expert electrician or high paid steam 
engineer. References: any of our 3000 gradu: ates Our 
students learn by actually running our great plant of 
boilers,engines,dynamosand electricapparatus Ifyou 
have the least interest in machinery, write for catalog 


Hawley School of Engineering, Boston, Mass. 
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“Who Cares for the Heat! $1 250 
' . The Speakman Shower for ME” 


Here’s the best bracer for a hot day. 
of bed, turn on the taps, get under the shower, —all 
over in two minutes. 


IT’S EASY UP and EASY DOWN 


The Speakman Shower is the meq idea. 
take it down when you move. 

tub and a screw-driver. 
cet and can never wear out. 


Write now for Free Book about bathing delights. 


ela THE SPEAKMAN SHOWER, 111 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 


Complete 


Just jump out 


And you feel like doing things! 


Simple, practical, port- 
For everybody who has a 
Cannot fall off, pull off or blow off the fau- 
The right shower at the right price. 
Address 








| that he is a radical - 


EVENING POST 


York, New Haven & Hartford merger, 
which he held was illegal. He showed the 
inadequacy of the bill as it came from the 
Attorney-General and pointed out that it 
would repeal the Sherman law eventually. 
He showed how the bill had been strength- 
ened by the Progressives and took a lead- 
ing part in the fight that resulted in the 
amendment of the bill. 

La Follette underwent a serious surgical 
operation not long before the concluding 
session of the Sixty-first Congress and was 
not in fit physical condition te take an 


| active part in the work of the session. 


However, he counseled and advised the 
Progressives at every step and was a strong 
supporter of Senator Beveridge in his great 
fight against Lorimer. He made a short 
speech against Lorimer at the close of the 
debate. 

The opening of the present extraordinary 
session of the Sixty-second Congress found 
La Follette with twelve men ranged on his 
side—men who were steadfast enough to 


| allow their names to be used publicly, 


who signed a resolution establishing their 
position. Progressivism, from being a 
movement somewhat scrambled and rather 
individual, became a compact, cohesive 
force. La Follette and his colleagues 
demanded and received one-fourth of the 
places on the Senate committees allotted 
to Republicans. They did not get all they 
wanted, and protested 
publicly; but they got a most formidable 
representation. Their program for this 
session is not public as this is written, but 





vigorously and | 


it comprises an effort to unseat Lorimer, a | 


plan to get genuine reciprocity instead of 
the ready-made treaty handed to Congress 
by the State Department. They hold that 
the Senate is capable of making a treaty 


of this kind and that such a treaty should | 


be based on exact knowledge—that the 
basis must be right. They intend toremedy 
this defect if they can. On other sub- 
jects, especially the 
together. 


A Creed Against Greed 


This is what has happened in five years. 
The Lonely Man of the Senate has ag- 
gressive, able, experienced support. His 
policies are winning with the people. A 
most remarkable man in a most remarkable 
political situation! Granting it may take 
all of his skill, all of his force, all of his 
generalship to keep his body of Pro- 
gressives together; granting he may have 
setbacks; that he knows of the difficulties, 

appreciates the experience, the adroitness, 
the tremendous power of his opponents 

as instanced when he enrolled those twelve 
supporters and put them beforethecountry, 
where they cannot go back even if they 
should want 
acumen —there is every likelihood that his 
fight will win eventually, and there is no 


| likelihood that he will ever cease fighting. 


The utmost reproach they can bring is 
—and he admits it. Of 
course he is a radical. 
attained any single advancement of pop- 
ular government has been a radical. When 
they say he is radical they mean not that 
he is a clear-thinking progressivist but 
that he is the propagandist of incendiary 
doctrine. They do not apply the correct 
definition to their term. La Follette’s 


tariff, they will stand | 


to—an instance of his political | 


Every man who has | 


doctrine, his aim and his creed are shown | 


in these words, spoken by himself: 
“Honest wealth needs no guaranty of 
security in this country. Property, right- 
fully acquired, does not beget fear—it 
fosters independence. Property that is the 
fruit of plunder feels insecure. It is timid. 
It is quick to cry for help. It is ever 
proclaiming the sacredness of vested rights. 
The thief can have no vested rights in 
stolen property. I resent the assumption 
that the great wealth of this country is only 
safe when the millionaires are on guard. 
Property rights are not the special charge 
of owners of great fortunes. The ample 


power of the Constitution is the everlasting 


bulwark of honest property rights.” 
That is the extent of La Follette’s 


radicalism. Viewed in the light of the Ten | 


Commandments, it seems a conservative 


creed. 
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Your Choice of All These | 


Summer Chocolates 


Every Johnston dealer hasthe 
following favorites: 

Chocolates Extraordinary 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 

R-1-A-D Chocolates 
Innovation Sweets 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
White Cherries in Maraschino 
— Chocolate Dipped 
Johnston’s Summer Choco- 
lates are in great demand be 
cause of their wonderful purity 
and wholesomeness. Supplied 
to dealers in small amounts 
often; you get them a few days 
after they leave our kitchens, 
etter t dealers sell Johaston's. 


MILWAUKEE | 


aes od 
For five 2 st 
age anc ane ae wew 
address a generous free 
any of the Johnston favorites 














Be Comfortable This Summer in 


E. C. Ventilated Shoes 


They keep the feet cool and comfortable 
on the hottest days. The ventilation 
has the same effect as light underwear. 
Ask your dealer for them. 

‘If he cannot supply you we will send 
you Style shown here, either in 
black or tan, upon receipt of price. 
Sizes 6-12 for Men $3.00. 

Sizes 214-6 for Women and Boys $2.50. 
Sizes 9-2 for Boys and Gir!s $2.00. 


Address 


No. i, 


Dealers wanted everywhere. 
for catalog 


Engel-Cone Shoe Company 
18 New Street East Boston, Mass. 















Make money 
in Spare time 


st Selling Stewart ‘sir mn Fe 
Settees, etc. Liberal proposition 
to right persor 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


169 Page Catalog FREE. 
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-Panamas— 
re Values $6 
imama Ha 
mas are made ot Ses pk Pana ama 
Straw, very “ and t 
hed. They are tr ith: me 
ge ve , They 
3 pve retail ot ae re in this country 
w oh arge you from $12.00 to $15.00 each 
fo Pa ane ame as of this pon gra ade, but we pe 
Port « iG fe oa ton y~- m > zs Ame ug! 
We Seve Ven Swe ieee 
Faw ania Back “ Not as Represen ated 
anywhere ws ; 
h lusi l li 
The exclusive Blower-Cooling System of the 
( the system that utilizes every power unit contained in 150 degrees 
? more heat than any water-cooled truck can utilize— 
| the system that maintains an even temperature of the cylinder walls 
| at the highest efficiency point, which the ordinary air-cooling system 
| cannot maintain without danger of over-heating — 
| . *e 
| the system that assures the highest degree of efficiency and the lowest 
| operating cost possible to a motor truck, either air-cooled or water-cooled. 
Address Dept. A In the Motor Truck contest at Philadelphia Almost any good motor truck can give you 
HOUSTON HAT COMPANY the Kelly took two trophies for lowest operating more satisfactory service than your present 
Houston, Texas cost; in the contest at Boston, three trophies; horse-drawn service. ‘The Kelly Motor Truck 
= and in the New York contest showed a lower will give you the best, most efficient service 
‘ 2 H.P. Complete jo) mile cost record than any other gasoline and at an operating cost about equal to that of 
With fittings, inclu- | 


ding propeller and @ trucks in the contest. one two-horse team. 


shafting, stuff- Ready t | ae , ww P ’ ° ° ° 
ing box, wit Saat aad | The Kelly Motor Truck’s performances No matter what your line of business is, we 





1D, etc 
This fs a pow : B yourboat} | in these contests are merely samples. ‘The have special information for you regarding the 
Ty work of the Kelly in every branch of business work of Kelly Motor Trucks in that line. In 
Silent, Low | where hauling is done is proving by actual writing for this information, ask also for full 
engine service cost records that ‘‘the goods are like details of the famous exclusive Kelly ( Frayer- 
the sainple.’’ Miller) Blower-Cooling System. 


3.4.5 6 and 10H. '? Priey 
are: in Prop =e pr 


Kelly Motor Truck Company, 200 Burt St., Springfield, Ohio 











soorecl noe gga lige: an lee ak 
Northwestern Steel & lron Works, 703 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis 































TENT— } 
ATALOG OR constant stretch, continuous comfort 
- C , and neatness of appearance, HUB GORE 
Free ! elastic fabric used in Romeo and Juliet By. ce 
wk gee ro ~ ry slippers and shoes is best by test of over ' | Gro-B-Carpenrer & Co, 
bee: pong a quarter of a century. | 1911 Campers’ Book FREE 
A Camp Guide given away! ; | . 
Se : ‘k the beat Our prices are ra MAKERS }] S20. B. Gerpenter © Co. « ” Ni 
lip pagtee per 9 2 rem end ; guarantee this fabric for two years from date it is |} GEO.B CARPENTER & co | 
shoei: Pee saalgraboaer gies. supplied the manufacturer. May be identified by Jf 214 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill 
a pont Company, 32 Market St, Dept 401X, Chicago the little heart trade mark stamped on the reverse = — Vi cin) 








side of both elastic panels. 








6 Pairs Silk Sox $2 40- HUB GORE MAKERS—Manufacturers of Hob 
ba ° Brand Narrow Elastic Fabric—BOSTON, MASS. 
A Silk Sock that wears; Lisle Toe, Heel, 
Sole and Top. Six best shades, Black, Tan, 
Blue, Grey, Lavender, Red, assorted or all 
one color, sent ee - aid on receipt of $2.40. 

State e and color | 














mplete with Engine 
Ready to Run 


nch “isn 994% 


AGENTS WANTED. Make your v vacation mon- 
ey quickly. Write me today for particulars. 


|" _W. 0. PHIPPS, FRANKLIN, PA. 


pont wine open LIGHTER! | 














fest, t ffi ta =a - 3 : old child can run ther t ieng fully ~ 
aa ‘a icient aad > = ~ “ 4 oo Seon co i pedis vhs : GET PARTICULARS 


. and costly matches. 
I 





y or alc ~ Good for 
3 household hecessity . able I 
10¢ t Hi rder Agents wanted. 


- 1 DETROIT BOAT CO., 1152 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 
VICTOR M. GRAB ‘ CO., L3 Ashland Bik., CHICAGO, ILL 








STERLING SALES CO.,209 Broadway, New York 
; 
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Were: It ‘Not for “Acid Mouth" nen 


_ Your teeth should | = [ 
_ Last 100 Years ae Se 


rpc flint-like enamel 
has but one sure destroyer 
—“‘acid mouth.” 

A dentifrice neutraliz- 
ing or preventing acidity 
-can preserve 95% of the 
teeth now subject to decay. 
Pebeco Tooth Paste is 
scientifically designed to 
save the teeth by removing 
the cause of decay. Scien- 
tific acid tests prove that 
the daily use of 


€Beco 


TOOTH PASTE 


does prevent ‘‘acid mouth.’’ (We send you free the Test Papers 
for this interesting test, on receipt of reque t.) Besides, Pebeco 
Footh Paste is highly antiseptic and deodorant, securing a germ- 
free mouth and a sweet, wholesome breath. 

Pebeco relieves and hardens bleeding, ‘‘spongy’® gums and 
whitens. and polishes the teeth without injuring the surface of the 


























enamel, 
Enough Pebeco for a ten days’ trial—and acid 
test papers — will be sent upon request 


With these you can prove our claims. Resolve to make the test. 


Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf 4 Co., 
= Hamburg, Germany Its qualities soon gave it an enviable reputation 
as a real preserver of the teeth. It is sold in large S0c tubes in every 


tical, for 
rd of a brushful 


fthetecth k 
Use only one-th 


cour is very econ 


try where 
so little is 


LEHN & FINK, 106 William St., New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum Powder te 


-Heat-Control at Your 
i] [RON in comfort — with the 

a: ip: “and eng gsr a 

—no dirtt—no da Fully 

guaranteed. The 

heats very quickly, with s«*- 

Prising/y little current. Con- 

mperature at your finger-tip, 

rn it off or on, without even 
of the kandie, Remember the name— 


care is taken « 
for perfect results. 


needed 





Actual size of extra 
large 50-cent tube 

















saves 





Lubricate—Burn cleanly 


letting g 








Leave no carbon deposit = ” ee 
phvense”’ 
|ALLGARAGES—ALL DEALERS| fry usa was the Fee Sted” 
The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication he oem healer cannes suapty yoo, we'll 


you who can, and send you a book- 

etun Economical Blectric Devices 

Pel —_ ag Heater Company 
Ohio 8t., 

5. Pek ouse Heating De 
ns 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
ip 


NCORPORATED 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati 
123 William Street, New York City 
Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 


Ohio . 


W. P 


H 





Agents 














We want our large Catalog in every home in 

Ame rica; 178 pages of genuine Buggy, Harness and 
Saddle bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 styles Vehicles, 
74 designs in Harness. Biggest and best book ever 
ywrinted. Murray ‘‘Highest Award” Buggies Diiact 
~ E Y trom his An tory; 4 weeks’ road trial; 2 years’ guaran- 

. tee. Send for this Big Free Book today 
GRAY ‘MOTOR cO., $38 Woodward yotedi Detrett, Mich Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., 332 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


PAR ISGARTERS 
No mR AOL LE OFT a Touch You 
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Sa ‘ye Pte Fg 3 





Horse- Power Complete 
1, ee 3c se 





le motors 
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| a continuous session by any means. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


FIRST MONDAY 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


Uncle Braz was half done enumerating his 
defects. This was not all accomplished in 
Mr. 
Schoonover would wander away as though 
done with argument, and then return to 
point out fresh shortcomings. Or the dealer 
would seek him out. If another customer 
distracted the gray’s owner Uncle Braz 
would stroll back and spoil all chances of 
sale completely by his silent disparage- 
ment. 

All he did was to loaf near and look 
skeptical, but that was enough to dampen 
the ardor of the unversed and timid. No- 
body seemed to want the gray in spite of 
his regal bearing. 

“*Look ahere,”’ the trader cried at last; 
“T want to move along tomorrow and I'll 
swap even. What do you say?” 

**No-o-o. I should say not. That’s 
plumb ridiklous. Blackie, she’s most a 
standard mare.” 

His antagonist devoted some minutes 
to delivery of an address on this type of 
standard mare and then applied himself for 
an hour to disposing of a mule and a sway- 
backed bay. At the end of that time he 
turned on Uncle Braz—who, curiously 
enough, was at his elbow—and blurted 
out: ‘The gray and ten dollars. Take it or 
leave it.”’ 

“She’s yours,” said Mr. Schoonover 
so quickly that the visitor was bereft of 
speech, 

Without waste of words Uncle Braz led 
his purchase off to a livery stable, and the 
boy turned the mare over to her new owner. 
Sales and trades that had been hanging fire 
the livelong day were being abruptly closed 
on every side. Two horses were pitching 
with their riders amid a mad scramble of 
boys and women, and shrieks of delight 
and encouragement from the spectators 
who were safe on the sidewalk. 

His string weeded out, the dealer heaved 
a sigh of satisfaction. She was undoubt- 
edly a fine mare, and there was that about 
the right hind leg of the gray—he smiled 
placidly and told his son to throw a saddle 
on the black, for he would try her out on 
the way to camp. 

Uncle Braz happened to return to the 
square just as the dealer was mounting and 
took up position in a doorway for purposes 
of observation. 

The mare looked around at her pur- 
chaser and eyed him askance while one 
might count six. Her feelings seemed to be 
hurt, for she wore a wounded air. Then he 
prodded her with his heel and she instantly 
came alive. With asqueal, she humped her 
back and set out on a bee-line for the city 
drug-store. Straight over a low cart she 
pitched; three wagon teams wrenched 
loose and tore wildly toward open country. 
Men were diving under wheels and leaping 
ior safety to the sidewalks. The dealer 
went pale, but sat tight. 
cluded she was bound for the farthest 
interior of the city drug-store and the pro- 
prietor tried frantically to recall a prayer. 
Then she suddenly changed her mind, 
lurched sideways and deposited the dealer 
nabanana wagon. After which she trotted 
peacefully homeward to the Schoonover 


arn. 
“T’ll have the law on you! I'll have 
the law on you, you ol’ skin!” the dealer 


shrieked. He dusted himself and picked 
up his hat. 

Uncle Braz appeared amazed and 
shocked. 


“I’m surprised,” he said, “I sure am. 


Everybody con- | 





You shouldn’t ought to ride when you cain’t | 


stick on. You seen how B. 
a child can ride that mare easy. You must 
have stuck her with a thorn or something, 
don’t you reckon?” 

With that he went home. The sun was 
declining and the dust hung low and thick 
over all the country roads, where the farm 
folk drove back to another month of toil. 
Uncle Braz took the gray with him. His 
wife was at the gate and was considerably 
exercised because a man had called for 
Blackie and had led her off. He had walked, 


rode her: | 


explaining to Mrs. Schoonover that he did 


not wish to injure the mare’s back. 

“That’s all right. I reckon 
seventy dollars today, Anniebelle,”’ 
Braz said. 


Uncle 


Well content with the wise ordering of | 


events by Providence, he sat him down to 
supper. 
Next day the gray went lame in the 


i | right hind leg. 


I made 


June 10,1911 
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'] Not Good By Accident | 
| Not Good By Accident |; 
: T= mellow, full-flavored richness |} 
$ of Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee is not the n 
result of accident 
Determining which of the many kinds 
of coffee to use cost Mrs Rorer months |! 
»| of investigation—then she spent weeks |§ 
in experimental blending—for she was |{* 
| content only when she had attained a | 
|£| blend more rich and “flavorful” than | 
8 any other coffee. You get thi very blend ls 
. when you buy a pac kage of if 
Wt Re 
OWN BLEND 
Coffee 
: 
. 
4 
Sold only in patented, triple-sealed, 
para ffine protected packages. : 
rv Mrs. Rover's Coffee today—1t you don't find it J 
the n t l S you ever tasted, any grocer } 
cenliahtaet te secuiaae oney. } 
FREE: Mrs. Resee’s Book 
**27 Coffee Recipes’’-- mailed at once if you send us 
ir grocer’s name, mentioning whether he hanclles 
Tells how . 
k ytime 
an ow to make all sorts 
ot yg Pt coffee 
Py rite For 
n This Free Book Today. 
Climax Coffee & 
'| Baking Powder Co. 
. . 
Dept. E-1 38 Main St. 














Solid Comfort for You 


That's what a genuine ‘Old Hickory"’ 
chair means. From coast to coast abso- 
lute comfort and ‘Old gg Chairs 
have become synonymous he finest 
upholstery does not excel it. The 
graceful designs, hand-woven seats and 
backs, smoothed natural bark finish all 
appeal to the artistic sense, while the 
modest price and durable construction 
make ‘Old Hickory’ the most practical 
and economical furniture in the world. 
Wherever there’s a Home there’s 

a Place for “Old Hickory” 

It will add charm and comfort toyour 
lawn and veranda, coziness and repose 
to your den or living room. It is 
the furniture entirely suitable for the 
sleeping porch. Many bungalows are 
fitted completely with this dependable 
furniture. Our catalogue, picturing 
over 110 designs, is yours fortheasking. 
May we not have your request to-day? 
Address Department F 4. 


The Old Hickory 
Chair Co. 
Martinsville, Ind. 















-Fireproof 
Garage 


s the only absolutely 

ee 

age. Mace entire 
vanized ste 


areas 





fifth the cost 


in a few he 


sonry at one 
up or take down 
and no frame work or foundation is required 


Lasts 3 “itfetime. 
s. All ler 





of Portable Fire- 
proof Construction 
hunting lodges, boat ee uses, 


PRUDEN SYSTE! 


we also buil 
work shops, etc 






len building S guar 
Write 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG 


wumber for catalog and price of suitable size 


” Be 


rage 


METAL SHELTER CO., 5-42 W. Water St., St. Paul, Minn. 














Confidence when she 
buys--for every sack of 


Occident Flour is guaranteed to give 
pertect satisfaction—or the entire pur- 


, , 
chase price ts refunded 


Confidence when she 
bakes — for Occident 
Flour goes further than usual flour 
Makes more loaves to the sack 
causes the least care in the mixing and 
kneading~and produces the most 
satisfying bread —light, sweet«tasting, 
snowy white loaves with crust delicious 
and tender There is least waste 
in dry crusts and stale ends, for bread 
fromOccident Flour keeps fresh longer 
than other bread. That permits baking 
more loaves at atime and less often 
asaving in work, fuel, care and hot 
kitchens 


Not only bread but 


cake, cookies, pastry— 
all baking is immeasurably bettered by 


Send for the Occident Booklet, 
’— for North—East— West —South 


Baking’ 


Russell-Miller Milling Compa 


Minneapolis 


Complete Confidence 


—comes to the woman who uses 
Occident Flour in her baking. 





Costs More 
— Worth It 











Occident—the Quality four. Made 
from many-times selected wheat- 
the cream of the choicest crop# 
grown—purged of every parucle 
waste and impurity. ‘That is why you 
pay a trifle more for Occident than ~ 
for other flour—that is why we are \ 
able to guarantee every sack. 


ry a sack of Occi- 
dent—if it fails to give 
complete satisfaction—fails to please 
you more than any wther flour we 


wal refund, through your grocer, the 
entire purchase price 



















With this money-back 


guarantee the most care- 
ful housewife need not hesitate to try 
her first sack of Occident, Once 
tried — every baking is such strong 
proof of its unequalled worth that 
Occident becomes at once the 
Established Flour wherever people are 
willing to pay a little extra for purity. 


“Better 


































Te G@DD KNITTED 


AEE a Jor 
SUMMER UNDERWEAR t=. MENandBOYS 
F (w= - > Vt mh 
ours for ; e ee eat ee much difference there can be in 
of | underwear until you compare 


ot weather i oe ~ | mm Roxford with the ordinary stuff 
CO mfo et... m7) | ee that is shown you. 


That’s where so many folks get 


the famous Rox- , » ) BG a & ' stuck with a summer of discom- 
ford “balbrig- “\ > ee ‘]| fort—accepting the first under- 


9 3 _ & / wear that comes along. Roxford 
gan un der- Y / Ea ie Knitted Summer U nderwear is the 


9 : 
bas It’s cool. So one , ae = ¥// has a dozen little sclliieaiaae of 
It’s roomy and << Af | 3 4 ‘ make and finish that you ought to 


e44e ’ YF 27/ know about. 
easy-fitting. It's | Ask your best haberdasher or de- 


made in all the Sea i ; A partment store for Roxford. It sells 


for 50c., 75c. and $1.00 a garment. 
modern comfort- Drop us a postal card for the little 


styles—short-sleeve -f*\ ROXFORD BOOK. It tells all about 
and sleeveless shirts ' The Good Knitted Summer Under- 


wear for Men and Boys. 
knee-length draw- _— 
. ; Roxford Knitting Co. 
ers and union suits. 


i Dept. Q 
| Philadelphia 
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é THE ROXFORD STYLES 
A full range of weights and colors 


' —all sizes for men and boys: 
\ > Long-Sleeve Shirt 


Short-Sleeve Shirt 
Sleeveless Shirt (no buttons) 
Short-Sleeve Shirt (no buttons) 
Ankle-length Drawer 
Knee-length Drawer 
Long-slim Drawer 

ifip Short-stout Drawer 


3 a Ribbed and Flat Union Suits 








jr, 

















